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THE ROMANCE OF A TRAINED NURSE. 
By Kate Upson Clark. 


CHAPTER I. 


OUT INTO THE WORLD. 


The tired old man 
had been laid to 
rest, and his only 
daughter had wept 
and wept until she 
could weep no longer. 


The one she loved best, 

—it seemed now as 

though he were the 
only one she had ever loved,—was gone. 
Priscilla Sargent was alone in the world, 
and this awful sense of loneliness was at 
first all that she could realize. 

Then, little by little, as the days passed, 
it came over her that this sorrow brought 
with it, as she had heard all sorrows did, 
its balm; and she began to know some- 
thing of the great nature of this solace. 
It had been her desire always to do some- 
thing. She was sensitive and conscien- 
tious, and deeply religious. She read im- 
practicable things a good deal, such as 
poems, and felt what Marion Travers 
called “longings for the infinite,” for some 
time afterward. Expressions like “ Who- 
ever fears God fears to sit at ease” rang 
in her ears for days after she read them, 
and she begrudged the time that she gave 
to going out in society with her handsome 
stepmother and her stepsisters, Adéle 
and Marion Travers. But Priscilla was 
naturally modest and shrinking, and she 
worried over the matter many a night in 
her bed after she had come home from 


some party which had bored her. Still, 
she could never arrive at a decision to do 
anything in particular about it. 

In the first place, her old father had 
needed her, and he hated gayety as much 
as she did. As he grew older he did not 
make money as he had used to. At last 
he began to be really unfortunate. Peo- 
ple said, “Old Sargent was losing his 
grip.” That was what killed him, Pris 
cilla knew; but then, he was seventy-two, 
and he might have died anyway, for he 
had worked very hard and was worn out. 

He was ill for weeks, and it was thought 
from the first that he could not get well. 
A day or two before he died he had 
awakened from a nap and found her be- 
side him. He was quite himself, and he 
had taken her hand and asked her to 
listen to him for a few moments. He 
hardly ever talked of his private affairs 
with her, and she shrank from hearing 
what he had to say. 

“ Oh, father, had you better talk now 
she asked him, anxiously. 

“Yes, you must hear it,” he insisted. 
“T want to tell you that I am dying a 
poor man, Priscilla. If I had died ten 
years ago I might have left you half-a- 
million of dollars. Now there will be 
only a few thousands at most. Every- 
thing I have touched lately has gone 
wrong.” 

He sighed, and the girl hastened to say, 
eagerly, “I don’t care, father. If it is 
this that is making you look so worried, 
do stop, for I don’t care for money, and 
I never did. You know I never did.” 

“But you may have to work, my child.” 
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“T want to work.” 

“ But what can you do?” 

A bright flush overspread her plain 
face, and she whispered her ambition into 
his ear. 

“That is so hard. I can’t have my 
little girl doing such hard work!” he 
protested. “ And then—the—others 

He paused. 

“Tt doesn’t seem too hard to me,” she 
pleaded, eagerly, “ but I know the others 
won't like it, of course. Still, if I should 
tell them that you did not object—that 
you consented, Mrs. Sargent would not 
oppose me.” 

He lay and thought a moment. 

“Well,” he said wearily, at last, “ you 
are a good girl, Priscilla, and I have al- 
ways thought you had sound judgment. 
If you have made up your mind—why, 
it’s all right. The girls are provided for. 
Their money is safe, thank God!” 

He closed his eyes, but a moment later 
he opened them again to say, “ You are 
sure you want this very much?” 

“T have looked forward to it all my 
life, father! Don’t you know how much 


I have always done for the hospitals? I 


have watched the doctors and nurses of 


St. Mary’s until I am sure I know just 
how to go to work there. I have never 
dared to tell you nor anybody, but I have 
always wanted it.” 

“ And you are sure you don’t mind not 
having the money?” There were tears 
running down his cheeks. 

“Oh, I am glad not to have it!” 

The joy in her tone was unmistakable, 
and a look of sweet relief passed over his 
face. 

At that moment the doctor came, and 
there was no more chance for talking. 
Two days later the old man died. 

Then came two long weeks when Pris- 
cilla could neither think nor resolve. 
She kept by herself, and the great house 
was sepulchrally still. Her stepmother 
was really very sad. Priscilla loved her 
for seeming to grieve for the poor old man 
who was gone. The girls chatted at din- 
ner, trying to “cheer up” their mother 
and Priscilla. They could well afford 
to, she thought bitterly. What had they 
cared about him ? 

“T am not clever enough,” she had re- 
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flected modestly, as she threw aside a 
book which she had been trying to read, 
“to be a teacher, or a writer, ora painter, 
I haven’t confidence enough to be a 
musician. Yes, I was made for a nurse, 
I am sorry for sick people, and I know 
that I could take care of them.” 

Then she thought of her stepmother 
and shuddered. How could she ever re- 
veal her plebeian ambition to that stately 
being? Priscilla herself knew that many 
of the most refined and highly-educated 
of her sex had chosen nursing as a pro- 
fession. She had read of them with thrills 
of delight. But Mrs. Sargent had not 
read of them, she was sure, and no one in 
the charmed circle which was honored by 
that lady’s personal friendship had ever 
so demeaned herself. It would seem to 
her unnecessary—and worse. 

As she thought, Priscilla tried to frame 
to herself some statement of the case which 
might appeal to her stepmother. One 
thing was certain. She would better ap- 
proach the subject when Marion was 
present. Marion loved her and could 
smooth matters over, if anyone could. 
Adéle, she hoped, would not appear dur- 
ing the interview. Adéle would laugh 
at the idea and would be sure to say 
scornful and sarcastic things. 

Her father had been dead nearly a 
month before Priscilla found the courage 
to tell her stepmother of her aspirations. 
It was the first of September. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s illness had kept the family at home 
during the summer, and now Mrs. Sar- 
gent was planning a trip for them all 
which should occupy the month of Octo- 
ber. It had given her something to 
think of and was really a great resource 
for her. She was discussing the matter 
with Marion in her boudoir in the twi- 
light, when Priscilla was passing the 
door. She saw her opportunity and her 
heart beat hard. When should she have 
a better chance than this? She was not 
going on the lovely trip with the others. 
She had made up her mind to that ; and 
more, she had arranged to begin her 
studies at the training-school within a 
few days; and yet her coward tongue 
had refused to do its plain duty in telling 
her kind stepmother of her plan and 
attempting to get her consent to it. 





After she had come home from some party. 
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She paused for a moment in the hall. 
Then she shut her teeth firmly together 
and walked into the pretty little room. 
There was something in her manner which 
made both Mrs. Sargent and Marion stop 
talking. 

“ What is it, Priscilla?” inquired that 
dignified lady, with more haste than was 
usual with one so concerned for the pro- 
prieties. 

Priscilla had never called her step- 
mother anything but “ Mrs. Sargent,” 
but she had not laid that fact up against 
the diffident, odd girl. She did not love 
Priscilla. How could she, when she was 
so unspeakably queer—so diffe ‘rent from 
her own pretty girls?) But Mrs. Sargent 
had been just to her stepdaughter. She 
had tried in her own way to make the girl 
happy. She had seen that she had becom- 
ing clothes and plenty of them. Mrs. 

Sargent was governed by that strong sense 
of the social fitness of things which people 
call “ conventionality,” and, incidentally, 
she was a devoted church member—though 
in a very different way from Priscilla. 

“Mrs, Sargent,” began Priscilla, in a 
voice which contained a suspicion of a 
tremor, “I—I want to tell you some- 
thing—you and Marion,’ 

Her stepmother’s elegant composure 
began to be visibly rufHled. 

“T was sure of it, Priscilla,” she began 
in a despairing sort of way. “ You looked 
as though you had something on your 
mind when you walked in so. Well, 
what is it?” 

= My goodness, Pris!” broke in Marion. 
She was a tiny, golden-haired creature 
who said anything she chose to anybody. 
“ How you are blushing!” 

The sunset light fell full on Priscilla’s 
plain, strong face, and showed it bathed 
in color from chin to forehead. 

“You know that’s a way I have,” she 
explained, half-laughing. “It doesn’t 
mean anything in particular. 

“Oh, your color is lovely, Pris—you 
know it is!” sighed Marion, who was 
hopelessly pale. “If your nose only 
wouldn’t flush up, too!—and your ears, 
dear! It does seem as if—if I could blush 
so beautiful as you do, I could stop it off 
somehow at’ my nose and neck and ears. 
I would draw the line there.” 
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They all laughed, and Priscilla felt 
better able to go on. 

“T was—lI was only going to tell you 
what my plans are,’ > she continued, turn- 
ing to her r stepmother. 

“Your plans!’ ” exclaimed that lady, 
with some impatience. “ What should 
your plans be, my dear Priscilla?- You 
are going with us, of course, on this de- 
lightful trip that I have arranged,—and 
then there will be time enough for ‘ plans.’ 
I am not sure that I like ‘ plans.’ ” 

“T am very sure that I do not, 
in Marion. 

“Well, I do,” said Priscilla, firmly, 
“and you know, of course, that I am 
poor now—or comparatively poor—and 
you know, too, that I have always warted 
to do something in the world.” 

Marion, who had been stretched out 
upon a luxurious couch in the corner of 
the room, was sitting up by this time 
and Mrs. Sargent was leaning forward, 
in order ie catch ev ery word. 

“ But this is your home, my dear,” she 
said, kindly, as Priscilla paused. “I as- 
sured your father that, as long as I had a 
home, you should have one with me, and 
that I should look after you just as care- 
fully as I do after Adéle and Marion.” 

“ Sah are very kind,” Priscilla ac- 
knowledged, not without feeling, “but I 
want very much to take care of myself, 
now. My father told me a few days be- 
fore he died just how I was going to be 
situated, and I begged his consent to 
‘arry out a plan which I have had 
my mind almost ever since I can remem- 
ber. He did not like the idea of my 
working hard, but he said he had confi- 
dence in my judgment—so I think it is 
all right.” 

Still she had not reached the kernel. 
It seemed impossible to speak the crucial 
words. 


“oT 


” broke 


am glad that you secured 
father’s approval.” 


your 


Mrs. Sargent’s tone was cool, and 
Priscilla hastened to say, “Oh, I under- 
stand that you would like me to live on 
here with you and the girls. I am sure 
you would do all that you could to make 
it pleasant for me—but, you know, | 
have always wanted to do something in 
the world—some good, you know.” 











‘Il am sorry for sick people.” 
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“Oh dear, yes!” Mrs. Sargent laughed, 
a little hysterically. “I remember that, 
years ago, not a week after I married 
your father, Adéle came to me one day, 
and told me that Priscilla was going to 
have a ‘career ’.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a career, as people 
generally understand that word, I faney,” 
explained Priscilla, her color rising again, 
“5 only—only ¥ 

“Oh, do hurry, Pris!” cried Marion. 
“Are you going to be a governess, or give 
lectures, or write books, or what?” 

“T want to be a hospital nurse,” de- 
clared Priscilla, boldly. 

Mrs. Sargent threw up her hands. 

“Of all things!” she ejaculated in a 
tone of horror. 

“T was afraid you would not like 
it,” confessed poor Priscilla, who found 
the whole affair even harder than her 
very hard anticipations of it, “but I have 
thought of it for years. Iam sure that I 
van do the work of a nurse and be happy 
in it. Iwas reading Carlyle the other 
day, and I came across something like 
this: ‘The only true happiness of a man 
is that of clear, decided activity in the 
sphere for which by nature and cireum- 
stances he has been fitted and appointed.’ ” 

“But I don’t see how your ‘cireum- 
stances’ have ‘fitted’ you to be a hospi- 
tal-nurse,” expostulated her stepmother. 

“Why, yes,—all my expensive educa- 
tion and the care you have always taken 
of my health—one should be very strong 
to take care of the sick, you know—and 
I have travelled and visited many hospi- 
tals—oh, it seems to me that everything 
has been arranged on purpose to fit me 
for such work as this.” 

“ You are enthusiastic over a most un- 
worthy theme, it seems to me,” Mrs. Sar- 
gent commented, coldly. “I don’t know 
how this will sound when it is noised 
abroad in society, as it is sure to be. I 
declare, I believe it comes of naming you 
‘Priscilla’ IT know it was your grand- 
mother’s name—and probably it is all 
right—but I should never expect a 
daughter of mine to conduct herself like 
other people if she were named ‘ Priscilla.’ 
It seems to suggest all sorts of homely 
ways and eccentricities.” 

“ Then it certainly suggests me,” sighed 
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Priscilla, with some bitterness, “I am 
homely both in looks and ways—and | 
am certainly very different from all the 
people that we go with—if that is being 
eccentric.” . 

“Qh, you naughty Pris!” cried Mar- 
ion, flinging herself into her stepsister’s 
arms with an abandon that nearly sent 
them both to the floor, and which shocked 
Mrs. Sargent. “ You sha’n’t talk so! 
Homely? You are not homely. Now 
don’t you say a word! Whenever I look 
into your eyes I think how blue they are, 
and I remember a line in a poem that I 
read once— 


‘Bright as light and clear as wind’ 


That is what they are. They are bright 
as light and clear as wind. And you 
have this lovely complexion, and to me 
you are beautiful—and you are so good, 
Pris! Oh, I don’t want you to go away! 
Why, who will read with me? You know 
my poor little mind will go all to pieces 
without you, won’t it, mamma? I need 
you to brace me up!” 

“We shall certainly miss Priscilla 
very much,” assented Mrs. Sargent, still 
distant and disapproving, “but I cannot 
believe that such a life as she describes 
will hold her very long. She will be 
back with us soon. I am _ reminded of 
something that was read last spring in 
our Browning class : 


‘When a man’s busy, why leisure 
Strikes him as wonderful pleasure. 
’Faith, and at leisure once is he, 
Straightway he wants to be busy.’ 


“ Perhaps it will be that way with you, 
Priscilla.” 

“You know I dislike society,” said 
Priscilla, “and you will admit that I am 
very unpopular.” 

“Not ‘unpopular,’” protested Mrs. 
Sargent, but not too heartily. “I should 
rather say that you do not meet people 
half-way—that you do not talk readily 
on general themes which everybody can 
comprehend, and thus make yourself 
agreeable.” 

“Qh, she acts bored to death at a 
party,” admitted Marion, who had slipped 
down to the floor at Priscilla’s feet. “There 
was a young man at Mrs. Springer’s last 


’ 








‘Pris, dear, | think you are a goose.” 


week who told me in an awe-struck tone 
that Miss Sargent was too ‘intellectial’ 


for him.” 

Priscilla laughed. 

“ You should have told him, dear, what 
one of Mr. Howells’s characters says, 
‘That’s a thing that can be got over in 
time.’ ” 

“ But it can’t,” disputed Marion, sage- 
ly. “You will never get over it, Pris, 
dear. You think and think, and are 
clever. There’s no mistake about it. I 
never dared to tell you this before, but 
something you read to me one day seemed 
to me to apply to you a 

“Oh, who would think of your remem- 
bering all this,” interrupted Priscilla, 
langhing and blushing. “I don’t dare 
to hear you tell me what it was. Don’t, 
Marion!” 

“Indeed I will, if I can remember it,” 
insisted the pet of the family, who, in 
spite of her twenty years, was still a child. 
“Tt was something like this: 

‘There needs no guards in front and rear to keep 
the crowds away. 

Superior height of life and soul will keep them 
all at bay.’” 


“You are right in one thing, at least,” 


said Priscilla, more deeply touched by 
Marion’s unexpected quotation than she 
vared to show. “There are no crowds 
running after me. And you must see, 
both of you, I am sure, how suitable it is 
that I should go away and engage in some 
active work. You cannot say any more 
that Priscilla was ‘ detained at home with 
her father’”—her voice trembled—“ as 
you have so often said during the last 
two or three winters, to excuse me when 
I didn’t go with you to entertainments. 
I should have to go, or seem rude, and 
you know how miserable that would 
make me. Anyway,” she concluded, 
with a sudden burst of courage, “I have 
spoken to the people at the training-school 
at St. Mary’s, and I am going down there 
next Monday.” 

It was now Thursday. 

“You were always inclined to be head- 
strong,” murmured Mrs. Sargent, help- 
lessly, while Marion cried, “ Mercy, Pris! 
You take my breath away!” 

A little pause succeeded this explosion. 
It was broken by Marion, who said, 
frankly, “ Pris, dear, I think you are a 
goose,” 


“ Maybe I am,” Priscilla allowed, sad- 
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ly, “but I certainly have no talent for 
any other kind of work. Perhaps it will 
turn out that I have no talent for this.” 

“Oh, yes, you have!” declared Mar- 
ion, judicially. “You have soft, cool 
little hands, and you step ‘like the this- 
tle-down,’ as it says in mother’s old songs, 
and you always hear the first time any- 
body speaks, and—oh! you will make a 
great nurse, Pris, you may depend. If 
there should be a war you would get to 
be as famous as Florence Nightingale or 
Clara Barton.” 

Marion’s analysis of Priscilla’s qualifi- 


Easy ! 


cations and her forecast of the provisional 
future amused them all, and they were 
laughing when Adéle, the elder daughter, 
“ame in. She was dark, like her mother, 
and handsomer than Marion, but not so 
bright nor so pleasant. She was aschem- 
ing girl, cold-hearted and selfish, and she 
would not dislike Priscilla’s plan, that 
young woman felt sure. It was rapidly 
sketched for her by Marion, who sprang 
up to welcome her and to tell her the 
news. 

“T thought you were going to make the 


Easy there 
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brilliant match of the family, Priscilla,” 
Adéle said lightly, when she had heard 
everything. There was a disagreeable 
twang to her words. 

“You must have built your expecta- 
tions on a very small foundation,” re- 
turned Priscilla, with wunwonted fire, 
“ No one knows better than yourself that, 
though I am twenty-five years old, I have 
never received a genuine offer of marriage 
in my life—and I may say that I have 
never seen a man whom I cared to have 
make me one.” 

“T have always thought you might 


ho 


Clewner? © Fhea a 


have had plenty of attention if you had 
chosen to be less reserved in your man- 
ner,” continued Miss Travers, who loved 
to tease. “I have always felt as though 
you were suspicious of mercenary motives 
in men.” 

Priscilla flushed hotly. | Modest to 
morbidness, she had indeed harbored a 
constant fear of being loved for her money, 
and Adéle, who was acute, had put her 
finger, as she meant to, upon a sensitive 
spot. 

“T shall be relieved of such apprehen- 
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sions henceforward,” began Priscilla, in a 
choking voice. 

“Oh, stop your nonsense, Dell!” cried 
her sister, as she usually cried at a similar 
stage of conversation between Priscilla 
and Adéle. “Really, Pris, I can’t bear 
the thought of having you go away.” 

“Well, I don’t expect anybody outside 
of the house to miss me,” said Priscilla, 
regaining her composure, “but I hope 
that you will think of me sometimes, and 
once in a while come and see me. I will 
let you know when I can receive com- 
pany.” 

“T trust that we shall have frequent 
visits from you,” interposed Mrs. Sargent, 
with not ungracious dignity. The more 
she thought of Priscilla’s plan the less 
offensive it became to her. Three mar- 
riageable girls in one family were, after 
all, too many; and it would be easy to 
account for Priscilla’s freak, since every- 
body had always called her “shy” and 
“ peculiar.” 

“Thank you,” returned Priscilla, with 
eyual dignity on her side, “I presume 
that I shall be glad to come when I can, 


for I expect to find a good deal that is 


hard in my new life. But you know I 
am always strong and well, and I think 
I can stand it. Without any cant or 
poetry about it, you know I have been 
uncomfortable ever since I finished school 
three years ago, because I have been, as 
it seemed to me, wasting my time. Now 
I shall not feel that way any more, and, 
as [am not rich, I ought to be earning 
my living. I can do it by nursing, and 
I feel glad to have it decided. Please do 
not think that I am ungrateful for all that 
you have done for me, and that I don’t 
value your opinion Mrs. Sargent 
cleared her throat at this, in a lady-like 
manner, but with  significance—“ but 
really, I don’t think you have kept track 
of the way in which young women from 
our very best families are going into the 
hospitals.” 

“ Indeed!” 

Mrs. Sargent was beginning to be in- 
terested now. 

“Oh, yes! I wouldn’t say that it is 
getting to be fashionable, but it is really 
not improper any more, if it ever was. 
It is quite the thing, in fact.” 
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Priscilla, in trying to adapt her 
thoughts to Mrs. Sargent’s vocabulary, 
was displaying more of the serpent’s wis- 
dom than she had any idea that she pos- 
sessed. Its effect upon that lady was at 
once apparent. 

“Very likely,” she said, even more 
graciously than she had spoken before. 
The sunset had died out from the sky, 
and the red flush had faded from Pris- 
cilla’s face. She looked pale and set— 
almost grim—as, feeling that she had 
done her errand, she rose, bade them all 
good-night, and, kissing Marion, walked 
slowly along the softly-carpeted corridor 
to her own room. 


CHAPTER II. 


DOCTOR ENGEL. 

“So one member of the family is go- 
ing to make her mark in the world,” 
commented Miss Travers, as they sat in 
the boudoir listening to the sound of 
Priscilla’s gently-echoing footsteps. The 
unmistakable satisfaction in her tone 
further reassured her mother. She con- 
sidered Adéle very shrewd. If Adeéle 
approved of Priscilla’s project, it could 
not be so very undesirable, after all. 

“Perhaps it is for the best,” Mrs. Sar- 
gent said, resignedly, a moment later. 
“It is true, as she says, that she has not 
much taste nor talent for society. She 
never talks with anybody unless there is 
a scientist or a blue-stocking around. 
She doesn’t have correct ideas in such 
matters.” 

“Oh, mamma, I think she has lovely 
friends,” protested Marion, with some 
feeling. “There are her old teachers, 
who come to dinner sometimes—I’m sure 
they are nice—and she might have been 
married a dozen times, if she had had a 
mind to.” 

“That was what I said,” snapped her 
sister. 

“Yes, but you said it in an ugly way, 
as if you didn’t half mean it.” 

“ At any rate, she will probably never 
marry now,” interposed their mother, as 
though Fate held nothing in store after 
this for poor Priscilla. “ It was out of the 
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question from the first, as you know very 
well,’”—she cast a reproving glance 
toward Adéle—“ that she should make a 
brilliant match, but I was in hopes that 
she would settle down and marry some 
estimable man who would suit her. I 
have had a kind of a foreboding all along 
that unless she did that, she might do 
some such unusual thing as this. But 
she says that she told her father, and he 
approved of it, so I suppose it is all 
right.” 

“T tell you, she will make a famous 
nurse!” cried Marion. “She is just as 
kind and sympathetic and clever as she 
ean be.” 

“She will probably die of some terri- 
ble disease,” prophesied Mrs. Sargent, 
with the air of one who has fought well 
but who is resigned to defeat. 

“She has thought of all that, you may 


be sure. She is a real heroine, that’s 


what she is,” insisted Marion, warmly. 

“ What a champion it is!” laughed her 
mother, kissing Marion’s pale, pretty little 
face, while Miss Adéle yawned languidly, 
and remarked that it was getting late. 

None of them, not even the tender- 


hearted Marion, realized that far into 
the night poor Priscilla sobbed and wept 
as she thought of the future. She had 
chosen her work, and she would not for 
worlds have altered her determination. 
She wanted to go to a training-school ; she 
hated the idleness of these last three 
years—wasted, they seemed to her, ex- 
cept for the comfort which they had 
afforded to her father. To be sure, she 
had helped some poor families; she had 
spent a large part of her liberal allow- 
ance in what Mrs. Sargent called “ char- 
ity,” but they had all seemed “empty 
alms” to Priscilla, who had felt like Sir 
Launfal flinging his golden coin to the 
leper. Perhaps she was going to learn 
now the true way of doing good, as Sir 
Launfal learned it in the end. Yet 
even this thought could not prevent her 


timid soul from shrinking with a sort of 


horror from the strangeness and newness 
of the utterly unknown life upon which 
she was entering. Even the greatest 
heroes have their moments of doubt and 
weakness, and it was not strange that this 
brave young spirit should have hers. 
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“ And I shall never come back!” she 
sobbed, as she thought upon Mrs. Sargent’s 
prediction that she would return soon to 
her home. “ What she said has made 
me more resolved than ever upon that. 
My father, my home—everything has 
gone!” . 

She had read in books that the world 
was cold and pitiless. She felt from her 
own slight experience that its reputation 
was dleserved—but by midnight she had 
“cried her skies blue,” and by the time 
her trunk was packed to go to St. Mary’s, 
her courage had come back to her. She 
had kept up a valiant front before the 
others all the time. No one knew that 
for an instant she had faltered. She had 
not really faltered, she told herself; it 
had only been hard to feel that she was 
going out from under shelter to face she 
knew not what. 

But Priscilla had 


“a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound and clear and whole,” 


that she was seldom sad for long at a 
time. In her books, her music, her 
visits to the poor, she had always kept 
up a show of being busy. Now she 
fairly exulted in the thought that her 
days would be full of real work—work 
that she must do—work that would tell 
—that would push the slow, stupid old 
world along a little. 

Months passed, and Mrs. Sargent, who 
had been secretly apprehensive that 
Priscilla would, as she said, repent her- 
self and come back upon her hands, was 
finally convinced that the girl had under- 
stood herself. The doctors at St. Mary’s 
assured her that Priscilla had not over- 
rated her genius for nursing. Her 
health continued unbroken. She did 
not complain of the many arduous and 
distasteful labors which necessarily en- 
tered into her life, and she finished the 
two years of her preparation with un- 
diminished enthusiasm for her chosen 
vocation. 

At this time there was in the chil- 
dren’s ward of the hospital a little idiot 
girl, four years of age. Her head was 
not more than one-third the normal 
size: she could not stand, never smiled, 
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She was scarcely more than a child. 


and seemed not to take the slightest in- 
terest in what was passing around her. 
An operation upon a similar child in the 
western hospital of St. Jerome’s by its 
head-physician, Dr. John Engel, had 
resulted in transforming a senseless in- 
fant into an intelligent being. Dr. 
Engel had reasoned that with more 
room, the brain would develop. He 
had accordingly made an incision in the 
skull along the median line, extending 
from the frontal suture to the occipital 
suture, and removed part of the sub- 
stance of the skull on the left side. The 
operation in the original case took place 
on May 9th; and from June 15th the 
child began to walk, to play with her 
doll, and, in short, behave like other 
children. 

There was, accordingly, great interest 
in the approaching operation. Several 
surgeons of great eminence in the coun- 
try were coming hundreds of miles to 


witness or to participate in it. Dr. 
Shumway, the venerable head-physician 
of St. Mary’s, whose assistant Dr. Engel 
had once been, described him to the hos- 
pital people as the most brilliant and 
original surgeon on this side of the At- 
lantic, if not in the world. He had 
taken his degree in Germany, and shortly 
afterward had come to St. Mary’s. This 
was a number of years ago, and compar- 
atively few were still connected with the 
hospital who had known him. 

Certain of the best nurses were selected 
to wait upon the surgeons. One of them 
was Priscilla. She was especially familiar 
with the instruments, the places where they 
were kept, and their names and uses. She 
and another woman-nurse stood at a little 
remove from the operating-table, around 
which the surgeons and a large number 
of the students from the neighboring med- 
ical college were gathered. 

Dr. John Engel, the famous director 
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of the operation, was the quietest of them 
all. Priscilla discovered early that he 
stammered, and reasoned that that was 
probably why he spoke little. Still, he 
was free, besides, from a certain flurry 
and fussiness which always characterized 
Dr. Shumway when he performed an 
operation, and it was beautiful to Pris- 
cilla’s trained eye to see how the great 
surgeon made every movement tell. 

Presently he wanted a special instru- 
ment. He endeavored to ask for it, but 
his infirmity prevented him from uttering 
the words upon his tongue. It was evi- 
dently an instrument which he would 
not naturally be expected to want, for 
none of the attending physicians could 
divine what it was. Dr. Shumway 
hastily provided what seemed to him to 
be necessary. Dr. Engel thrust it aside. 
There was a stir among the group, which 
had hitherto been deathly still. 

“T want a I-l-l-” stammered 
great doctor. 

“Ts it a lithotrite?” asked Priscilla, in 
a clear, soft voice. 

“T-t-hank you,” cried 


the 


the famous 


surgeon, bending his eagle glance full 
upon her, “G—get it.” 

In two minutes the instrument was in 
his hand, and Priscilla felt more elated 


by his stammering but appreciative, 
“You are worth a dozen doctors, mad- 
am,” than she had ever felt before in her 
life. 

She was not needed for some time 
after this experience, but she stood alert 
and ready, and watching the head and 
face of the great doctor as it appeared 
now and then from among the rest. It 
was not a young nor yet an old face, but 
it was deeply marked, thin and sallow. 
His hair had once been black, but 
though it was still abundant, it was quite 
grey. He wore it cut very short. His 
eyes were large, dark and _ piercing. 
Priscilla could easily imagine them as 
carrying dismay to the hearts of evil- 
doers. They had gleamed with a furious 
fire when he had looked from one to an- 
other of the doctors, trying in vain to 
stammer out the name of the thing which 
he had wanted. Then they had softened 
to positive sweetness when they rested 
upon her, after she had supplied him 
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with the needed word. He was tall and 
of a broad frame, though spare, and his 
movements were very nervous. His 
whole air was that of a man accustomed 
to be obeyed on the instant, impatient of 
stupidity, and brooking no impertinence ; 
yet there was a gentleness in his touch, 
and a delight in his rare smile which 
made him most attractive. Added to 
this there was an indescribable upright- 
ness in his bearing, a scorn of meanness 
and of slovenliness of performance, which 
were absolute and unmistakable. One 
felt in his presence that this man’s 
thoughts moved upon a higher plane 
than do most of his fellows. 

A fierce, almost comically fierce, black 
moustache shaded his close-shut mouth; 
his forehead was fine. If it had not been 
for the worn look that he habitually ear- 
ried, and for the dark sallowness of his 
complexion, his features, his figure and his 
noble head would: have made him hand- 
some. As it was, no one in the great 
hospital where his work lay, or in the 
cities where he went to lecture or to per- 
form difficult operations, thought of his 
appearance. He gave the impression of 
dwelling upon matters of so much more 
importance, that petty outside considera- 
tions could hardly he entertained in his 
presence. 

Priscilla Sargent, as she stood there wait- 
ing to be called, thought over the physi- 
cians who officiated at St. Mary’s—old, 
fussy Dr. Shumway, learned and skillful, 
but full of petty whims, and constantly 
exposing himself to ridicule; the assist- 
ants who had been with him from time 
to time since she had been there—one, a 
fop, afraid to touch a dirty man just 
brought in from the street; another, 
rough and ill-bred, with the hands of a 
ploughman ; a third, full of vulgarities, 
which made him insufferable to her: a 
fourth, handsome and unscrupulous, flirt- 
ing with the pretty young nurses, and 
neglecting his duties to stand laughing 
and talking in the corridors. This Dr. 
Engel would detest the shortcomings of 
these creatures just as she did, she was 
sure. More than that, he would not al- 
low lapses of discipline. She wished that 
she could work under his direction. 

That very evening she was informed 
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by Dr. Shumway that Dr. Engel had 
asked him to recommend a nurse to take 
a responsible place at St. Jerome’s, and 
that he had named herself. 

“We do not wish to lose you from St. 
Mary’s,” the old man said, kindly, “but 
Dr. Engel mentioned a better salary than 
we can pay you, and better than any 
Eastern hospital would be likely to offer 
you. He worked with me here years ago, 
and he is a thoroughly noble 
fellow. You have seen with your 
own eyes what sort of a surgeon 
he is. You will like to work 
under him.” 

He went on to describe at 
some length the hospital of St. 
Jerome’s. Dr. Engel, who had 
inherited a large fortune from 
his mother, had founded this in- 
stitution as a private enterprise. 
Its reputation had grown so 
rapidly that he had been urged 
to combine with it a charity- 
hospital, to be supported by the 
city. He had done this, and the 
establishment had increased and 
improved until it had now be- 
come one of the most extensive 
and best-equipped in that part 
of the country. The city appro- 
priated large sums for it every 
year. The trustees of this ap- 
propriation left nearly every- 
thing to Dr. Engel’s discretion. 
It was to take charge of the 
women’s charity-ward that Pris- 
cilla was wanted. 

“T will go,” she said, thank- 
ing him warmly. 

It was accordingly arranged, 
almost entirely through Dr. 
Shumway, that she should pro- 
ceed at once to St. Jerome’s. 

The next day she went to bid 
her stepmother and the girls a long fare- 
well. She did not know when she should 
come East again, she told them, but she 
would write, and Marion promised effu- 
sively to write often to her. In spite of a 
dinner at home with them from time to 
time, Priscilla had felt that she had drift- 
ed very far away from her old world. Her 
new work absorbed her completely. She 
had discovered that there was a strong 
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vein of scientific curiosity within her, and 
to satisfy this she was constantly study- 
ing the cases in the hospital, far more 
deeply than her duties as a nurse re- 
quired. Her soft heart, too, was often 
warmly enlisted in the cause of some in- 
teresting sick child, or some hapless 
woman. The old life lapsed further and 
further away from her. In going West, 
she felt as though she were quite cutting 





Its little life was but a spark 


loose from it all—letters seemed such a 
slender thread, especially dear little 
Marion’s. 

Priscilla fancied that her stepmother 
received the news of her removal with an 
indifference amounting almost to relief. 
Very often that stately lady had declared 
that she smelled carbolic acid or other 
drugs about her stepdaughter, when she 
‘ame to call, and Priscilla was sure 
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that elaborate fumigations went on after 
every visit which she made to her old 
home. It was natural, of course, that 
the handsome and fastidious mother of 
handsome and fastidious daughters, should 
be careful in such matters, but Priscilla 
wished that they could know how useless 
she believed all of these disinfecting pro- 
cesses to be. 

At least, that necessity would be over 
now. Priscilla felt that Mrs. Sargent and 
Adéle kissed her good-bye with resigna- 
tion. She even suspected that if Mrs. 
Sargent had not shared the feeling of the 
noted Mrs. Leyburn that it was “ unlady- 
like to be too cheerful,” her face would 
have been wreathed in smiles. But the 
stepdaughter felt sad and shaken as she 
looked forward to the uncertainties of her 
new position, and could hardly judge that 
excellent woman impartially. Marion 


was no doubt genuinely sorry, and Pris- 
cilla dropped a tear on the frivolous 
golden head of the child as she bade her 
good-bye. 

Dr. Engel had two regular assistants 
at St. Jerome’s—Dr. Lueas, the chief of 
the medical department, and Dr. Critten- 


den, the head surgeon. They were in 
constant daily attendance, though they 
both had homes outside. There were 
half-a-dozen or more young doctors, 
“internes,” resident in the house, while 
the faculty of a large school of physicians 
near by were within easy call. A certain 
Mrs. Mason, a portly, comfortable woman, 
of considerable executive ability, but not 
especially refined, was the matron, and 
kept the material resources of the hospital 
in good order. There was, as usual, a 
large and varying corps of nurses. Of 
these, about twenty were to be under 
Priscilla’s supervision, though she was to 
have especial charge of the ward known 
27.” A certain Miss Clinker, a 
dark, small-eyed, but not unprepossessing 
woman of, perhaps, thirty or thirty-five, 
had charge of the extensive children’s 
ward, which, of course, included several 
departments. Miss Clinker was a person 
of some culture, of ready and_ pleasing 
address and of great skill in her profes- 
sion. She received Priscilla with cor- 
dliality. Thére was an indefinable some- 
thing about her which prevented the new- 
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comer from fully accepting her, but she 
reciprocated her friendliness frankly and 
wrote to Marion that she had already 
found a companion who would be sutii- 
cient society for her. Miss Clinker and 
she succeeded in securing their leisure 
afternoons together and visited in com- 
pany the various places of interest which 
the city afforded—the other hospitals, the 
museums, the libraries. Miss Clinker 
had a few friends in town, and these Pris- 
cilla came to know. They were unex- 
ceptionable people and a visit to their 
houses formed a not disagreeable variety 
in her busy life, though she did not be- 
come particularly intimate with any of 
them. By the time that she had lived 
half-a-vear at St. Jerome’s, she felt 

though she had always been there and as 
though she should stay there forever. 

A few weeks after her initiation into 
her duties there, a very hard day oc- 
curred, as it is always liable to occur in 
such a place, no matter how wisely its 
work is planned. Several lingering cases 
in different wards of the hospital had 
been closed by the kindly hand of death; 
and there had been a terrible railroad ac- 
cident, in consequence of which twenty-six 
wounded men had been brought to St. 
Jerome’s. The sympathetic journals of 
the day had announced the collision in a 
brief paragraph, something like this: “A 
car containing a number of workmen was 
run into this morning by the fast ex- 
press, which fortunately was not derailed. 
About thirty of the workmen were badly 
injured. Most of them will be cared for 
at St. Jerome’s hospital at the expense of 
the railroad.” 

It seemed a trifling matter from this 
presentation of it, and the hurrying read- 
ers of the great dailies did not remember 
it a moment after they had read it; but 
Priscilla Sargent received a nerve-trying 
shock, as she stood at the door of one of 
the lower wards and saw the great, brawny 
fellows brought in, mangled in all sorts 
of nameless, horrible ways, yet most of 
them bearing their pain with a noncha- 
lant heroism which went to her very soul. 
She wondered if she should feel such 
things as deeply as now, after twenty 
years of this life. Dr. Engel had had 
twenty years of hospital experience, he 
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had told her, and yet she saw his always 
colorless face grow fairly ashen as he 
looked upon one after another of the poor 
wretches who were brought in that day. 
He walked along beside the litters, as the 
ambulances unloaded theirghastly freight, 
speaking, as he walked, words of ‘help : and 
cheer. 

“ Easy—easy there!” he would say, 
under his breath, to the men who were 
bringing the wounded fellows in. “ Hold 
up his arm, idiot! Here! don’t you 
know enough to let that fellow’s leg 
alone? Lift him this way. Lucas, stop 
that bleeding before another thing is 
done. That fellow will bleed to death in 
fifteen minutes. Keep up, my man! 
We'll make you over inside of a fort- 
night.” 

When the whole sad procession had 
passed, he began at once to work upon 
them, doing ‘whatever should be done 
soonest, speé aking only when it was abso- 
lutely necessary, and showing such con- 
sideration for the broken, aching crea- 
tures under his hand, as Priscilla, who 
was in and out of the ward several times, 
had never witnessed before. Dr. Shum- 
way had seemed cold, almost brutal, at 
such times. He was never irritable and 
profane, as Dr. Engel was said to be if 
things went wrong; on the other hand, 
he was never tender and kind like this. 
Dr. Engel was only forty. Men grew 
harder as they grew older, Priscilla re- 
flected ; but she felt sure, as she watched 
the head physician of St. Jerome’s going 
his faithful daily rounds, that he would 
never grow to be like Dr. Shumway. In 
spite of his slow and stammering tongue 
—which, in his lectures and when he was 
very deeply interested in anything was as 
fluent as anyone’s—and of his fits of per- 
verseness, and sometimes of the most de- 
pressing gloom, which lasted for days at 
a time—in spite of these, he was idolized 
by his patients and assistants. It was 
characteristic of him that he seemed to 
have always something upon his mind. 
There was often an abstraction about him 
which was perplexing and provoking to 
any one who was talking with him, but 
it seemed never to interfere with his sin- 
gularly faithful and skillful performance 
of his work. His large, piercing eyes in 
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a single look appeared to take in a whole 
situation. Perhaps he did not need to 
give such close and prolonged attention 
as most men. 

He held his head always a trifle thrown 
back. There was a touch of defiance in 
the atttude. Possibly it was that—pos- 
sibly it was the air of reserve that sur- 
rounded him—but Priscilla always felt a 

certain fear of him, and never addressed 

him, though he was uniformly kind to 
her and fully appreciative of her work, 
without almost trembling. 

“T must have some good nurses for 
these fellows,” he stammered, as he stood 
at the end of the long ward in which the 
victims of the railroad disaster had been 
placed. Dr. Lucas was with him and 
they had carefully examined every case. 
The men had all been bathed, and Mrs. 
Mason was bustling about to see that 
proper supplies had been dealt out for 
their use. 

“There is Miss Clinker,” he continued. 
“Some one else can take her place for a 
day or two; and pick me out another 
first-class one, Lucas.” 

“There’s the new one—the one who 
vame from St. Mary’s, you know,” an- 
swered Dr. Lucas , thoughtfully. “She’s 
rather ahead of anything we’ve had, Mrs. 
Mason thinks. Of course she won’t want 
to leave ‘27,’ but I suppose she can. 
She’s doing capital work there, doctor, 
as well as in the other wards she sees 
to. She was in with those bottles a few 
minutes ago—blushes, you know.” 

“Oh, y-y—yes,” stammered Dr. Engel. 

” But she doesn’t get ‘rattled,’ just the 
same.” 

“There are some bad cases in ‘27,’” 
mused the head physician, doubtfully, 
“but I will take her out for a few hours. 
That can’t do any harm. Well, get us 
this p-p—prodigy, Lucas, and be quick 
about it.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DEATH OF MADELINE BIRNEY. 
SEVERAL medical students came in at 

this moment, called to witness some of the 

operations to be performed upon the 


wounded men; but it was after the usual 
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Junch-hour, and the weary doctors left to 
snatch their belated meal. The male 
nurses, stout, reliable-looking fellows, 
came into the doctors’ private room just 
as they were concluding their hasty re- 
past; and behind them, her earnest face 
bathed in color, but her eyes as steady 
and clear as ever, came Priscilla Sargent. 

“ Miss Sargent,” said Dr. Engel briefly, 
“go down to ‘18’ at once. Stay by the 
man in the first cot. He must have 
his lips constantly cooled and moistened 
with splintered ice, and the bandage on 
his shoulder must be kept wet with the 
mixture in the bowl. In the little room 
at the other end of the ward I shall be 
operating. The door will be closed, but 
I shall send for you from time to time, 
and you will be ready to wait upon us 
there. We shall want quick ears and 
very quick motions. They say you are 
the one to supply them.” 

He smiled a little quizzically into her 
serious face, and was about turning away, 
when she came closer and said in a low 
voice, “ I—I have some very sick women 
in my ward, Dr. Engel. I will leave 


them, of course, if you think best, but I 


do not feel as though I really ought.” 

He did not grow impatient, as she had 
feared that he would, but listened atten- 
tively. 

“T remember,” he said then, taking 
even longer than usual to speak the words 
—the r’s troubled him. “They are very 
ill—that Mrs. Birney, now.” 

He shook his head meditatively. Then 
he said with decision, “ Well, go to ‘18’ 
now, and if possible I will get you back 
to ‘27’ before night.” 

But Priscilla found her hands full 
until long after the darkness fell, and it 
was nearly midnight when Dr. Engel, 
haggard and very vale, approached her 
and whispered, “They need you so much 
in ‘27’ that you must go there now. I 
meant to send you to bed. Can you 
stand an hour or two more of work?” 

“She is dying!” exclaimed Priscilla, 
with starting tears, as she studied the 
doctor’s troubled face. 

“T fear so,” he answered, understand- 
ing her immediately, “and she wants 
you.” 

“Where is the baby?” 
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“ Asleep. I told them to let her have 
it as long as she was conscious. Her hus- 
band is expected every moment. She has 
will enough to keep her alive until he 
gets here. Go.” 

She hastened toward her own ward, 
feeling almost heart-broken. She had 
become strongly attached to a young and 
beautiful patient there, named Madeline 
Birney. She was scarcely more than a 
child, and had evidently been brought 
up in the midst of luxury. Priscilla had 
come to know, even during her short ex- 
perience of charity hospitals, many thrill- 
ing and romantic instances of the vicissi- 
tudes which throw the beautiful and the 
good into extremities, but the case of Mrs. 
Birney was the most startling of them all. 
Every effort had been made to save the 
life of this delicate creature, but in spite 
of them all she was dying, leaving a week- 
old baby behind her. 

“ Qh, how hard, how hard it is!” Pris- 
cilla almost sobbed, as she threaded the 
long corridors. “I would do anything 
to save her.” 

The girl’s husband, a weak-faced but 
rather handsome young fellow, with a 
Byronic lock upon his forehead, had 
seemed, ever since he had brought his 
wife there, nearly three weeks before, 
completely dazed by the extent of his 
misfortunes. His white hands showed 
that he had never known what it was to 
work for a living, and he had the accent 
and bearing of a petted darling of society. 
How the Birneys could have come to 
such a terrible pass had been a puzzle to 
everybody in the hospital; but the poor 
young wife soon found that her nurse had 
no vulgar curiosity, and that she could 
trust her entirely. After her mind was 
settled upon these points, she made a con- 
fidante of her. 

“T ran away with Clarence,” confessed 
the foolish, pretty young thing, on the 
day before her baby was born, “and my 
father and mother and sisters—we were 
Catholics, you see, and Clarence is a 
Protestant—would not allow him to come 
to the house, and so we ran away from 
New York way out West here and were 
married by a notary. And my father, 
of course, does not consider that we are 
married at all, and they cast us off ut- 
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terly. Then Clarence’s uncle, who was 
very, very rich, died the next day of 
heart disease. He had always taken care 
of Clarence, and meant to leave him all 
that he had—he had often told Clarence 
so—but they can’t find any will, and the 
others claim the property, and for months 
now there has been a lawsuit, so that the 
estate cannot even be divided. Many 
people have heard General Birney say 
that Clarence should be his heir,—and 
Clarence is sure to get the money sooner 
or later—but oh! we have had such a 
hard time! We have been turned out 
from one house after another because we 
couldn’t pay the rent, and we have no 
friends in the city, and New York is so 
far away!”—and the child would weep 
until it seemed as though her slight frame 
would be broken in pieces. 

After the baby came, the husband tele- 
graphed to his wife’s Eastern friends, but 
still they took no notice of the erring 
young pair. 

For days the girl-mother had evidently 
been dying, though Priscilla had tried to 
feel as though she were gaining. Now, 
as the nurse approached the bed, the 


ghastly look on her face showed that the 
final hour was at hand. 
The sick woman heard the light foot- 


step and looked up. She smiled as she 
saw who was there. 

“Priscilla!” she murmured feebly. 
Dr. Engel, who had followed hard after 
the nurse, looked at her inquiringly. 

“T never saw her until she was brought 
here three weeks ago,” she explained to 
him in a whisper, “but she found out 
that my name was Priscilla, and she 
wanted to call meso. Of course, I like 
to have her.” 

He smiled one of his rare and gentle 
smiles, and watched the skillful motions 
of the nurse approvingly, as she re- 
arranged the pillows of the sick woman. 

“ Why is the splintered ice not here?” 
Priscilla asked of an attendant in a low, 
severe voice. “Somehow,” she continued, 
a little impatiently, turning to Dr. Engel, 
“when I am gone from this room for an 
hour, things go wrong.” 

“Your standards are too high,” he 
said, “but I, must not call you away for 
so long again.” 
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She noticed that he did not stammer at 
all. Softly as he had spoken the dying 
woman had heard him. 

“ Please do not, doctor,” she murmured. 
“T am so glad that she has come back! 
Kiss me, Priscilla.” 

The nurse stooped and kissed her ten- 
derly. Then she slipped behind the bed, 
really to brush away a tear, but ostensibly 
to lay the baby more comfortably. At 
that moment, a young man, tall and dis- 
tinguished-looking, was shown in by an 
attendant. His weak and pale, but rather 
high-bred countenance was strangely out 
of keeping with the place, and with the 
coarse, red faces of the women sleeping on 
the pillows of the other beds in the award. 

The little group gathered around the 
sick woman’s couch moved to give him 
access to her. As he bowed hastily to 
them, his eyes sought his wife. The 
pallid seal which was set upon her features 
drove dismay to his heart. 

“Mydarling! My darling!” he whis- 
pered, stooping over her with a gesture of 
unutterable fondness. 

She opened her eyes with newstrength. 

“TI have been waiting for you, Clar- 
ence,” she said, with an effort. “It is al- 
most—almost over. No—I—I—do not 
want any priest but my Priscilla. She 
has prayed with me and I am not afraid. 
It is all forgiven and I have forgiven 
everybody, but—but—I want to say 
something to you before I go.” 

The doctor and the two nurses who 
were gathered about the bed, instinctive- 
ly stepped back a little, but the dying 
woman motioned Priscilla to remain. 

“T want,” she continued, in a low 
voice, but clearly, and even pulling her- 
self up in the bed in her earnestness, “ I 
want Priscilla to have him”—she laid her 
hand upon the sleeping infant by her side 
—“and I want her to do just as she likes 
about bringing him up—to have her own 
way—you understand—you are willing, 
Clarence?” 

He nodded his head. His frame was 
shaking with emotion. 

“Will you take my baby, Priscilla?” 
said the dying girl, turning her glazing 
eyes upon her beloved nurse with a smile 
of unearthly beauty. The young father, 
too, looked appealingly into her face. 
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“Yes,” she answered, steadily, “I will 
take him and do my best for him. I 
love you,” she continued, kneeling beside 
the bed, and kissing tenderly the emaciated 
face there. ie will do anything in my 
power for you.” 

The tension disappeared from the weary 
features. The beautiful eyes closed. The 
faint breath came more and more slowly. 
The young husband had sunk down be- 
side the bed completely unmanned. As 
the child-wife felt his tears upon her face, 
she opened her eyes with a supreme last 
effort. 

“Don’t cry, Clarence,” she whispered, 
weakly, “I know you would have done 
everything for me if I could have lived. 
Now do it for him, and—be—very—good 
—to—her.” 

She pointed to Priscilla, and flung her 
arms passionately around her husband’s 
neck. The effort was too much for her. 
A tremor passed over her face, a trickle 
of blood issued from her lips, and Dr. 
Engel said solemnly, “ It is finished.” 

Poor, fragile baby! Its little life was 


but a spark, and it lingered only a few 
days after its young mother was laid to 


rest, though Priscilla gave up nearly 
everything else to attend to it. 

Daily the handsome, helpless-looking 
father called to see his child, and when it 
died, he and Priscilla, with two or three 
others of the hospital people, including 
Miss Clinker, followed its little body to 
the grave. No one except Priscilla and 
Dr. Engel, whom she was obliged to take 
into her confidence, knew who paid for 
the elegant caskets in which the mother 
and child were buried, and for the shaded 
plot in the fashionable cemetery of Rose- 
lawn where they were laid. She had felt as 
though she could scarcely do enough for 
them, and for months afterward she went 
often to lay fresh flowers upon their 
graves. Miss Clinker usually accom- 
panied her. At first the young husband 
went also, but a few weeks after the 
baby’s death he was called East by the 
exigencies of the lawsuit which was 
pending, and then Priscilla and Miss 
Clinker went by themselves. 

One sunny Thursday, when the two 
nurses had started for Roselawn to dis- 
charge their self-assumed duty, they fell 
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into an uncommonly intimate conversa- 
tion. It was in April, about five months 
after the tragic event which had first 
drawn them thither, and light breezes 
were blowing, 


“ Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air.” 


The cars in which they rode were open 
ones, and the soft spirit of the spring 
seemed to enter into their very souls. 

They alighted and wandered dreamily 
through the gorgeously-trimmed aisles of 
the vast, open mausoleum. Hyacinths 
and crocuses were blooming in great, 
ornamental beds, but they hastened from 
these to the quieter forest paths where 
they could see the wild spring flowers— 
campanulas and spring-beauties and tril- 
lium—blooming among the artfully-tan- 
gled thickets. In a retired spot, after 
their errand was done, they sat down. 

“Tt seems strange to me,” remarked 
Henrietta Clinker, “if Mr. Birney could 
afford such a burial for his wife and child, 
that he should let them die in the public 
ward of a charity hospital.” 

“Yes?” 

Priscilla’s voice was faint and uninter- 
ested. She considered Miss Clinker’s 
tendency to wonder about the concerns 
of other people as a failing not to be 
encouraged. 

“Mrs. Mason said that Dr. Engel gave 
all the orders,” confided Miss Clinker. 
“She thought that some of the Eastern 
friends must have telegraphed him to 
spare no expense, and to send them the 
bills.” 

Priscilla serenely contemplated the sky, 
and said nothing. 

“T wonder how his lawsuit is getting 
on,” pursued Miss Clinker, with a furtive 
glance at Priscilla. 

“T am sure I don’t know.” 

“ But you had a letter from him early 
this week.” 

“Yes, I did,” admitted Priscilla, with 
some annoyance, “but I said nothing 
about it, and I don’t understand how you 
came to know it.” 

“Don’t fire up so, my dear,” pleaded 
Miss Clinker, with mock solicitude. “I 
positively could not help seeing the letter 
lying on the table in your room. Of 
course I know Mr. Birney’s hand, as he 
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wrote several notes to his wife during her 
illness, which I had to read to her. She 
was so sure that his lawsuit was coming 
out in his favor that I was naturally anx- 
ious to know.” 

“He would have mentioned it, I think, 
if it had been decided,” Priscilla said, 
having regained her composure. “He 
merely wrote to thank me over again for 
all that I had done, and to tell me how 
lonely and unhappy he was. The tone 
of the letter was very forlorn, and I fancy 
from that that he is not prospering. It 
seemed to me a most unnecessary letter.” 

Priscilla felt as though she had been a 
little unjust to her friend, and she was 
trying to be very frank with her by way 
of atonement. 

Henrietta Clinker sighed sentimentally. 

“Poor fellow!” she ejaculated. “He 
has had an awfully hard time—so young, 
and brought up in such elegance! He 
shows that in every movement, don’t you 
think so? And then he is so handsome!” 

Priscilla did not respond at once to 
this rhapsody. 

“Don’t you think so?” inquired her 
companion, after a pause. 


“ [—not exactly,” replied Priscilla, hes- 


itatingly. “His features are good enough, 
Miss Clinker, and his manners are all 
right, but there is such an inefficient sort 
of way about him. Now, if he had not 
been singularly wanting in force he would 
have earned something for his wife and 
himself when they first came West.” 

“Oh, he did earn something.” 

“ Just enough to keep them from starv- 
ing. And even then they lived mostly 
on credit. He has told me that he owed 
bills to all the grocers in the different 
parts of the city where they lived. Now 
he might have driven a grocer’s wagon, 
or helped to keep his books, or even 
have swept his shop, and paid for his liy- 
ing in that way.” 

“Oh, Miss Sargent!” cried her friend 
in a borrified tone. “That elegant fel- 
low! I couldn’t bear to think of him 
as doing such menial work!” 

“Well, I could,” responded Priscilla 
Sargent, sturdily, “I should respect him 
a great deal more if he had done it than 
Ido now. Letting that poor girl suffer 
for the necessaries of life, and then bring- 
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ing her to a charity hospital to die! Oh, 
it was monstrous!” 

“But you don’t reflect on how he was 
brought up, my dear Miss Sargent.” 

Miss Clinker had but the vaguest ideas 
of the manner in which Priscilla had been 
brought up. That young woman had 
been very reticent regarding the details 
of her life before she came to St. Jerome’s, 

“T don’t care how he was brought up,” 
she insisted, fiercely. ‘“ A man who can- 
not think of something to do to support 
his wife when they are in an extremity 
has something vital lacking in him— 
something which should be in the compo- 
sition of every true man. Mr. Birney 
seems to me even more unworthy than 
Mary’s husband in ‘Dr. Sevier.’ Both 
of them show off poorly beside that manly 
Italian in the same story. For his wife’s 
sake, Miss Clinker, I should never have 
spoken of this, but it has been rather 
forced out of me. Please forget it. Iam 
in hopes that Mr. Clarence Birney will 
come into his fortune, and that we shall 
never see him again.” 

Priscilla sprang up, and they walked 
along together beside the borders of the 
wood. 

“He thinks the world of you,” began 
Miss Clinker, after they had proceeded a 
few paces. She looked hard at Priscilla 
as she spoke. That young woman could 
not help coloring under this scrutiny, 
though she was furious with herself for 
doing so. 

«T do think the man is grateful for 
my tenderness toward his wife and child,” 
she said, calmly, after an instant’s pause. 
“ There is that grace about him, certainly, 
and he is a gentlemanly fellow enough. 
I dare say I have been unjust to him, 
Miss Clinker. Don’t think of it again, I 
beg—and—can’t we find anything more 
interesting to talk about than Mr. Bir- 
ney ?” 

As Priscilla laughed frankly into her 
companion’s face, she was surprised to see 
no answering smile there. Miss Clinker’s 
eyelids trembled a little, and it flashed 
upon her friend for the first time that the 
charms of the fascinating young widower 
had, perhaps, unduly affected the staid 
nurse. 

“She must be considerably older than 
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I, and I am surely several years the sen- 
ior of that poor boy. How absurd it is!” 
thought Priscilla. 

But, as the days passed on, and Miss 
Clinker often introduced the subject 
of Mr. Birney’s lawsuit, and Mr. Birney’s 
beauty, and Mr. Birney’s various misfor- 
tunes, all of which she thought, and took 
occasion to say, were highly undeserved, 
Priscilla was forced to the conclusion that 
he filled a large place in her thoughts. 
Miss Clinker was shocked that Priscilla 
had not answered Mr. Birney’s letter — 
having ascertained this fact by direct: in- 
quiry—but she did not consider a reply 
necessary, and did not write any. 

When the summer came Priscilla re- 
mained at her post, except for a brief 
visit to a neighboring city, where she 
went to study a new system of hospital 
management which had been inaugurated 
there. She had accordingly seen none of 
her home friends for more than a year, 
when she received, early in November, 
information that her stepmother and the 
girls were taking a western tour, and 
that they desired to stop for a few days in 
her city if she would like to have them. 

Priscilla reproached herself for her sus- 
picions of her excellent friends, and wrote 
them a cordial invitation to spend as long 
a time with her as they could. She was 
able to arrange her affairs so as to meet 
them at the station, and to drive with 
them to some delightful apartments which 
she had engaged for them at a hotel not 
too far away for her to see them often. 

The day before they came she had 
gone with some trepidation, as always 
when she had a favor to ask, to Dr. En- 
gel’s office, and had told him that her 
family friends were to be in the city for a 
few days. 

“They are almost the only people in 
the world that I can call relatives, doc- 
tor,” Priscilla had added, blushing, “ and 
though they are only my stepmother and 
stepsisters, they have been very kind to 
me and I am anxious to show them all 
the attention in my power. I can ar- 
range my work, I think, so as to spend a 
part of every day with them, during the 
short time they are to be here, and I hope 
that you will not feel that I am neglecting 
anything in doing so.” 
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“Miss Sargent,” began the doctor in a 
serious voice, but with a more boyishly 
quizzical look in his eyes than she had 
ever seen there before, “I wish that I 
could get you out of this hospital for a 
month, and could know that you were 
playing and doing nothing but amuse 
yourself all that time. I understand,” he 
went on, though he was stammering bad- 
ly, “that you took only a week’s vacation 
this summer, and that you spent it in 
visiting the hospitals in L——, bringing 
home, Dr. Lucas tells me, numberless 
new-fangled ideas.” 

“T thought—I am sure,” Priscilla pro- 
tested, half-fearing that he was chiding 
her in earnest, “that you approved of the 
changes which I talked over with you 
in September. Perhaps you have for- 
gotten r 

“No, I haven’t,” he pursued, still with 
that twinkle in his usually melancholy 
eyes, “and I know all those things that 
you think I don’t—I am in your ward 
almost every day, you know, and though 
I don’t say much, I observe, all the 
same. Your faithfulness and efficiency 
amaze me constantly, and I want you to 
take every afternoon—all day of every 
day, if you choose, with your friends.” 

Priscilla’s plain face was hardly visible, 
by this time, for the waves of color in 
which it was immersed.” 

“T thank you more than I can tell, 
Doctor Engel,” she had just breath 
enough to articulate, “but I shall want 
only the afternoons for five or six days.” 

“Very well. It shall all be arranged.” 

Priscilla had scarcely left the doctor’s 
office when a card was brought to her on 
which was engraved, “ Mr. Charles Bir- 
ney, 90 Leinster Square, New York.” 

“He has come into his fortune,” she 
thought, with real pleasure. “ How happy 
it would have made the poor girl who is 
gone!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
GRATITUDE FLORALLY EXPRESSED. 


SHE found Mr. Clarence Birney un- 
exceptionally attired in a suit of mourn- 
ing, and bearing every evidence of finan- 
cial prosperity in his outward appearance. 
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In his hand he carried a bunch of ex- 
quisite La France roses, which he pre- 
sented to Priscilla with much empressement 
upon her entrance. 

“And your lawsuit has turned out 
she asked him with genuine in- 


well?” 


terest. 

“Yes, the whole fortune has come to 
me, but what is it worth? If only it had 
come in time for me to provide for her /” 

Hesighed melodramatically, and struck 
an attitude. Priscilla thought and in- 
stantly reproved herself for harboring 
such an unkind reflection, that Mr. Clar- 
ence Birney was even more puerile in his 
prosperity than he had been in his ad- 
versity. 

“Yes,” she responded, after a moment, 
“it is hard—but you will do good with 
your money, I am sure.” 

This obvious moral reflection seemed to 
have the effect of startling the young 
millionaire. 

“Oh, yes—certainly—I trust so. Not 
as she would have done, of course—I am 
not so good as she was—but I don’t mean 
to do harm. I have come out here large- 
ly to look up all the poor tradesmen to 
whom we owed money, and to pay them. 
I want to pay Dr. Engel, too, for what- 
ever expense he incurred at—at the—the 
time they—died.” 

“T am sure that he would not take 
anything.” 

“Oh, but he must let me remunerate 
him.” 

“ He would not for an instant allow it,” 
she insisted, with a look of almost alarm 
on her face. “ He is liable to get angry, 
you know, and when he is angry he is 
terrible. I—TI advise you not to mention 
the subject. He loved them, and what- 
ever he did for them he did because he 
chose. He can well afford to spend what 
he likes, I am told. Please do not men- 
tion the matter to him.” 

The young man was too dense to sus- 
pect the cause of her earnestness. He 
simply looked hard into her face, thought 
a moment and then said, hesitatingly, 
“Very well, Miss Sargent—I will abide 
by your judgment in the matter. I will 
see him and express my thanks J 

“T think even that would be distaste- 
ful to him. I will say whatever seems 
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necessary to him myself, some time when 
I have a good opportunity. Such things 
are never mentioned to him, I am told— 
and I can readily believe it. He never 
wishes to be reminded of whatever good 
deeds he may have done—and he is con- 
stantly doing them.” 

Priscilla’s heart was beginning to re- 
proach her for the temper which she had 
ascribed to Dr. Engel. What she had 
said had been strictly true, but she would 
never have allowed it to pass her lips if 
she had not been surprised and frightened 
into it. Now in her remorse she had 
added a little to her praises of him. 

“Very well,” he said, quietly, “I pre- 
sume that all you say is true of him. 
He has evidently a warm champion in 
Miss Sargent. And now I want to ask 
you if you will drive out to the cemetery 
with me to-morrow.” 

She told him that she had friends vis- 
iting in the city, and that her time for 
the next day or two was mortgaged to 
them. 

“Oh—but can’t you go on the next 
day?” he pleaded. 

As he had intimated that his stay in 
the city was to be brief, she reflected 
that it was probably her duty to lay 
aside one half-day for him at once. 
There was no pressure of work in the 
hospital now, and she would take advan- 
tage of Dr. Engel’s permission to use her 
time as she thought best. She accord- 
ingly told him that she would reserve the 
afternoon of the fourth following day for 
him. This evidently did not entirely 
please the young man, but as it seemed 
to be the best that she could do for him, 
he was obliged to make himself content. 

The next morning arrived a huge 
bunch of rare chrysanthemums for her 
bearing Mr. Birney’s card. She felt 
that he was rather overdoing the grati- 
tude which he might reasonably be dis- 
posed to entertain toward her, but she 
simply distributed the flowers among the 
patients in her ward, and made as many 
people happy with them as she could. 
She contemplated for a moment sending 
some of them down to Miss Clinker, but 
on second thought she did not carry out 
her original impulse—though she could 
not say why. 
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On the second morning another offer- 
ing of flowers was brought in for her from 
Mr. Birney. This time it was a bouquet, 
admirably put together, of camellias, 
bouvardias, pinks and roses. Two other 
wards were made happy this time by a 
distribution of flowers. 

It happened that upon the third morn- 
ing, Mrs. Sargent and the girls had ar- 
ranged to visit the hospital. They 
arrived about ten o’clock, and scarcely 
had they entered Priscilla’s room, which 
opened just off from her beloved “27,” 
when a basket of rare orchids was handed 
her. From it was hanging, as usual, the 
card of Mr. Clarence Birney. 

“How beautiful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sargent, as her discriminating eye caught 
the collection of wonderful blossoms. 

“Pris, they are the choicest in the 
market!” averred Marion, shrilly. 

“They are worth a mint of money!” 
declared Miss Adéle, with an accent of 
suspicion. 

“They are a nuisance!” cried Pris- 
cilla, with flashing eyes. 

Marion began to laugh. 

“You make me think of the way you 
talked about the flowers that another 
young man sent you. Do you remem- 
ber?” she asked Priscilla. 

Even the annoyance on Priscilla’s face 
faded away at Marion’s question. She 
had forgotten the unhappy young man 
to whom her ‘stepsister alluded until her 
remark brought him to mind. It was 
not often that the gilded youth of Pris- 
cilla’s society days had reached the point 
of sending her flowers; but one of them 
had upon a certain occasion presented 
her with a basket of orchids similar to 
that before them. His discomfiture had 
been swift and sudden. A special mes- 
senger had conveyed his flowers immedi- 
ately back to his hotel, and Priscilla had 
never set eyes on him again. 

Mrs. Sargent had pronounced this 
course “drastic;” Adéle had considered 
it in the “worst possible taste;” Marion 
had laughed at it immoderately. 

“T didn’t know, Pris dear, that you 
were bothered yet by this sort ‘of thing— 
you didn’t write us about it,” continued 
Marion. 

“T assure you that it is very uncom- 
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answered Priscilla, with 
“This Mr. Birney 
was the husband of a very sweet young 


mon—very new,” 
some embarrassment. 


woman who died here last winter. I be- 
came much attached to her, and to her 
dear little baby. She wanted me to have 
it after she died. I accepted the charge 
of it, and would have taken care of it 
always, as I promised—only it died when 
it was about a fortnight old. Since then, 
the father has been away, and he has 
come into a fortune in New York. He 
is naturally grateful to me for what I 
did for his family—but really, he sends 
me expensive flowers every day—and it 
is altogether too much.” 

She looked ruefully at the innocent 
orchids, which seemed to assume a guilty, 
accomplice-like air, as she regarded 
them. 

“Birney? Birney?” repeated Mrs. 
Sargent, with dignity, “That is an ex- 
cellent name, Priscilla. Do you know to 
what family of Birneys this young man 
belongs?” 

“T think his uncle, whose property he 
inherits, was called General Birney.” 

“My dear girl! And this is the 
young man who has just come into the 
Birney fortune? Why, we know all 


about it. He had a romantic, runaway 
marriage. Don’t you remember, Adéle? 


We saw him at the artists’ exhibition. 
He affects art very much, Priscilla— 
and, indeed, he is considered a most el- 
egible young man. What is your objec- 
tion to him?” 

“Oh, I have a good many,” answered 
Priscilla, wondering how she could change 
the subject. “ Don’t you think 

“But, my dear, he is a widower, and 
these flowers show plainly, to my mind— 
and really, it would be a return to society 
for you under the most flattering au- 
spices e 

“My dear Mrs. Sargent!” exclaimed 
her stepdaughter, with a crimson face. 
“This young man has no idea of any such 
situation as you have in mind. He must 
see that I distrust and dislike him, but 
he is a grateful fellow, and that is all that 
these flowers mean. I am offended at 
his sending them only because they lay 
me open to such interpretations as that 
which you have just put upon them.— 
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There now, let us go and see the wards. 
I want to show you an interesting case 
that has recently come into the old 
woman’s ward.” 

She went on talking as fast as she could, 
and succeeded in decoying Mrs. Sargent 
into a dissertation upon the use of herbs 
as medicines. That lady had always 
held pronounced views upon this subject, 
and once mounted upon her hobby she 
forgot Mr. Birney and everything else. 

As they passed the door of Dr. Engel’s 
office Priscilla remarked that that was 
the “adytum ” of the great “ head center” 
of St. Jerome’s. 

“Shall we not meet him?” inquired 
Mrs. Sargent, straightening herself with 
the words, and putting on her choicest 
society expression. 

Priscilla had heard, and she had no 
difficulty in believing the statement, that 
nothing bored Dr. Engel more than to be 
introduced to strangers who happened to 
be inspecting the hospital. A legend was 
extant to the effect that when once en- 
trapped in this way, he had announced 
with unnecessary and even shocking em- 
phasis that he was no part of the general 
spectacle of St. Jerome’s, and that he had 
no time to spend in exchanging meaning- 
less commonplaces with people whom he 
vared nothing about. She was, therefore, 
a little dismayed at her stepmother’s 
question. 

“Oh, I don’t think you would espec- 
ially enjoy meeting him,” she hastened to 
answer. “ He stammers dreadfully, and 
he isn’t fond of company. He is a re- 
markable man, and if he were not just 
what he is, I would like to have you meet 
him. I haven’t known so very many 
doctors, but he is by far the best surgeon 
that I have ever seen, and perhaps he is 
equally skillful in the use of the materia 
medica. But I don’t believe that either 
you or he would enjoy an interview par- 
ticularly, so I—I think we won’t go into 
his office.” 

Mrs. Sargent insisted, however, upon 
going past the office door very slowly, 
with her lorgnette raised, so as to get a 
good view of the great man inside. The 
girls peeped too, and Priscilla, who, like 
all the hospital people, was wholesomely 
afraid of Dr. Engel—without any special 
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reason, and in spite of their respect and 
even love for him—grew hot with fear 
lest he should see them. But, though he 
was in there, he did not look up, and she 
breathed more freely. 

It was a mild, Indian summer day, and 
as it seemed pleasanter out of doors than 
in, they sat down in an arbor outside, 
after completing the round of such rooms 
in the hospital as were open to visitors 
on this especial day. It had not taken 
long, and Priscilla understood perfectly 
that her friends had assumed the task 
simply to please her. She had not, there- 
fore, urged them to linger, even over some 
of the cases in which she was most fer- 
vently interested. It was very good in 
them, she reflected, to try to concern 
themselves in her work in even this per- 
functory manner. 

There was a tangle of salvia, some of it 
still fresh and beautiful, in the borders 
around the arbor, and clusters of chrys- 
anthemums stood, tall and yellow, among 
them. The air was full of their spicy 
odors. The little party in the arbor sat 
in silence under the placid sky, enjoying 
the sweet smells and the pleasant sur- 
roundings. There is no season so sooth- 
ing and so fascinating as this last gracious 
touch of summer, after her strong, neces- 
sary reign is over. It is like the love of 
the grandmother, which needs to use no 
corrective measures. 

“ Does Dr. Engel always look so cross 
as he did when we went by his door just 
now?” asked Marion, nonchalantly. 

“T did not think he looked cross.” 

Priscilla spoke quickly and with spirit. 

“Still,” she added immediately, “they 
say that he is cross sometimes, and I know 
that he is wretchedly overworked often, 
and that he gets very nervous. He is too 
faithful to his duties. He looks after 
everything and takes a great deal more 
pains than anybody else that I ever saw.” 

“You admire him extravagantly,” re- 
marked Miss Adeéle. 

“He is admired by everyone connect- 
ed with the hospital,” rejoined Priscilla, 
with dignity. 

“Ts he married?” inquired Mrs. Sar- 
gent. The characteristic utterance and 
the calm majesty with which it was de- 
livered made Priscilla smile. 
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“No,” she answered. “He is an old 
bachelor, I believe, and he never goes into 
society. He lives in the large grey stone 
house yonder, with only an old house- 
keeper and her husband, who is the coach- 
man and gardener. ‘There is a younger 
woman, badly pockmarked and cross- 
eyed, who is also there a great deal. She 
is the daughter of the old couple, I under- 
stand.” 

“Tt looks dreadfully gloomy over there 
—like a jail,” remarked Marion, with a 
little shrug. 

“A very handsome jail,” pronounced 
Mrs. Sargent, critically. ‘This grave and 
worried-looking gentleman must have a 
good deal of property if he can afford to 
keep up that great place here in the heart 
of the city.” 

“He is reputed to be wealthy, but I 
don’t think that he cares much about 
money. He could not work harder if he 
were the poorest man in the world. He 
has a room over at the hospital, where he 
often stays a week at a time, without 
going home once, but I have heard that 
he likes to think that he has a home out- 
side. His room over here is just at the 
head of a corridor, as mine is, and is of 
the same size, only oa the other corner. 
The nurses over there say that he tosses 
and talks in his sleep often after perform- 
ing difficult operations. He will not live 
long if he is not careful.” 

“T suppose that he gets his happiness 
in that unaccountable way,” murmured 
Mrs. Sargent, philosophically. “I am 
glad that my family are cast in a differ- 
ent mould—excepting you, Priscilla,” she 
added, with a sudden after-thought—“ I 
believe you really do find your pleasure 
in this humdrum, wearing kind of work.” 

“Yes, I do,” assented Priscilla, so- 
berly. 

“How can she ever stand it!” Mrs. 
Sargent said to the girls, as they drove 
back to their hotel. 

When Priscilla returned to her room 
she found Miss Clinker there. She was 
eyeing the basket of orchids admiringly. 
Priscilla bit her lip with annoyance. Her 
visitor lifted the card and her eyebrows 
at the same time. 

“ Mr. Birney is surely very grateful to 
you, Miss Sargent,” she said, in a tone 
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meant to be congratulatory. “I should 
think you would feel mean to think how 
you have talked about him.” 

“ He is too kind,” said Priscilla, “and 
I have said nothing about Mr. Birney 
that I regret in the least—that is,” she 
added, “I have never uttered any ma- 
licious word about Mr. Birney. I do 
not like him, and I do not like what I 
have known of him. Perhaps I ought 
not to have said it, but I shall never 
mention the facts to anyone but you, 
and I hope that, as I said, you will forget 
them.” 

“Mr. Birney does not seem to remem- 
ber that some of the rest of us worked for 
his wife, too.” 

“You certainly did a great deal, Miss 
Clinker,” Priscilla confessed, a_ little 
ashamed that she had, in a way, claimed 
all the credit for the care of Madeline 
Birney and her child, when Miss Clinker 
had really done much. “I have not 
said enough about that, and I must add, 
that it is just like him to forget it—yet 
you approve of him and I don’t. What 
an illustration of the perversities of fate! 
Do take those lovely orchids, Miss Clink- 
er. They are certainly a wonderful sight, 
but somehow they grate upon my feelings, 
standing there.” 

“ Don’t you really want them?” 

“T assure you I don’t.” 

The detested orchids were accordingly 
borne off to Miss Clinker’s apartment, 
where they were carefully tended by their 
new owner. 

It was just as Dr. Engel had reached 
“27” in making his regular morning 
round of the hospital the next day, that a 
fresh offering of flowers from Mr. Birney 
was brought in for Miss Sargent. The 
small messenger-boy who carried it handed 
it to her, as she stood talking with the doc- 
tor. It was a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, 
put together with perfect taste—but the 
doctor smiled his most quizzical smile, as 
he saw Priscilla’s wry face, when they 
appeared in sight, and the dark flush 
which mounted instantly to her temples. 

“You do not like flowers?” he in- 
quired, sarcastically. 

“ Not—not—al ways.” 

His face sobered as he looked at her, 
and after standing without speaking for 
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a moment, he absently lifted the card 
which dangled from the sweet lilies, and 
read the name upon it. 

“Pardon my impertinence, Miss Sar- 
gent,” he said, gravely, as he did this, 
“but I see that you are annoyed, and I 
should consider it a privilege, as it cer- 
tainly is my duty, to save you from fur- 
ther irritation from the same source. 
The nurses of St. Jerome’s are, in some 
sort, under my protection. Would you 
like me to put an end to these little—at- 
tentions ?” 

“Oh, no, I thank you,” she exclaimed, 
confusedly, and well aware that Marion 
would have told her that billows of color 
were chasing each other over her nose 
and neck, as well as her cheeks, “ I—I— 
think that I can see to the matter my- 
self.” 

He beckoned her to a seat in an alcove 
at the end of the ward, and gazed search- 
ingly into her face. She was holding the 
lilies abstractedly in her hand. They 
dropped as she turned and met his eyes. 
He recovered them gravely and handed 
them to her. The poor girl was cruelly 
embarrassed. Why was he asking her 
to sit down there? He had never asked 
her to do such a thing before, excepting 
when some critical case demanded special 
instruction and consultation. There was 
no such case in her ward now. The doc- 
tor, however, was calm, and a trifle hu- 
morous in his look. 

“This Mr. Birney is a handsome fel- 
low,” he began, tentatively. 

“ [—I believe he is called so.” 

“And I understand that he has come 
into a fortune.” 

“So he tells me.” 

“Has he ever repaid you the money 
that you expended at the time his wife 
and child died?” 

“Oh, Dr. Engel! I never would al- 
low it! He does not even know that I 
did it.” 

She wondered if she ought to tell him 
that Mr. Birney thought that the head 
physician of St. Jerome’s had been re- 
sponsible for those expenses—but she felt 
too diffident at the moment to do it. 

“ Ah!” he commented, still eyeing her 
sharply, “ And he pesters you with flow- 
ers, and invites you to drive with him?” 
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“ You remember—that—that his wife 
was very fond of me, and that I took 
most of the care of her, and of the baby. 
He is going to take me out to the ceme- 
tery with him.” 

“Oh, I remember it all perfectly. And 
these demonstrations on his part mean 
simply gratitude?” 

“Yes. He seems to appreciate my 
services more than I ever thought he 
could. I suppose that he feels how much 
I pity him.” 

The doctor’s sad_ eyes 
brimmed over with humor. 

“T wouldn’t pity him inordinately,” he 
stammered. “He is too handsome to be 
pitied overmuch, Miss Sargent. But 
gratitude is a lovely virtue, and should 
not be rudely checked. When I see such 
offerings as this expensive nosegay and 
learn that this young man invites you to 
take a two or three hours’ drive with 
him, I realize more than ever before what 
a charming thing gratitude may become.” 

She began to think that he was chaffing 
her unduly, and looked a little sternly 
away from him. Something else con- 
tributed to give her a slightly troubled 
air. How did he know that she was go- 
ing to ride with Mr. Birney? She had 
told only one person in the hospital. 
That person was Miss Clinker. It was 
exasperating to her to think that her 
affairs were being openly discussed among 
the hospital people. 

“Yes,” she said, after a little pause, 
“but I did not know that you were in- 
terested in all this, Dr. Engel, nor, in- 
deed, that you knew it.” 

“T am no inquisitor, as you very well 
know, Miss Sargent ””—there was an ac- 
cent of reproach in his tone—“ yet I doubt 
if there is anything going on in this great 
hospital that is not known to me.” 

Priscilla murmured something to the 
effect that her small affairs were hardly 
worth the notice of so distinguished an 
individual as himself, at which he laughed 
outright. She had never seen him so 
merry. 

“I suppose,” 


once more 


sobering 
himself, “that these expressions of grati- 
tude will continue to be made until some 
of us intimate to their author that he has 
gone far enough. Perhaps, however, he 


he remarked, 
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—he—has not so transgressed. How is 
it?” 

She could not help a little glow of re- 
sentment that he should dare, after what 
she had told him, to hint a doubt of her 
feelings, but the kindness of his look and 
tone forbade her to be angry. Still she 
had to steady herself a little before she 
could answer composedly, “I shall tell 
him this afternoon that he has gone far 
enough.” 

“Undoubtedly you will manage the 
matter best,” he said, in his usual tone. 
“Pardon me, Miss Sargent,” he con- 
cluded, almost coldly, “I have taken too 
much of your time.” 

With the words, he rose, bowed to her 
with dignity, and walked slowly out of 
the ward. 


CHAPTER V. 


PRISCILLA MAKES TWO ENEMIES. 


PrisciLLa sat for a moment after he 
had gone nervously plaiting the edge of 
her nurse’s apron with her fingers. How 


much interest Dr. Engel had seemed to 
take in this matter! And how could 
Henrietta Clinker have dared to tell him 
that she, Priscilla Sargent, was going to 
drive with Mr. Birney? It was impossi- 
ble to imagine him, as he had said, as an 
inquisitor. Miss Clinker must have vol- 
unteered the information. It must have 
taken a good deal of courage to tell that 
dignified man such an inconsequential bit 
of gossip. Miss Clinker cared too much 
for Dr. Engel’s good opinion, Priscilla 
felt sure, to lightly risk the loss of it. 
Mrs. Mason had intimated to her that 
Miss Clinker had shown her regard for 
the head physician too strongly when she 
had come to St. Jerome’s three years be- 
fore, and that there had been much quiet 
fun made of her among the doctors and 
nurses, for her arts and graces had fallen 
apparently unobserved upon Dr. Engel. 
Priscilla had not laid the matter up, and 
had stopped the worthy woman before 
she had half satisfied her appetite for re- 
tailing the story. But this gossipy frag- 
ment recurred to Priscilla’s mind as she 
sat thinking at this moment. 

A little noise at her side made her look 
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up. Miss Clinker was standing close be- 
side her. 

“T have been here for two minutes, at 
least, watching your brown study,” she 
said, banteringly, “ but I can’t wait any 
longer. I want Dr. Engel at once, and 
they said that he was in here. Why, 
what ails you? You are as red as a 
lobster !” 

She regarded the conscious nurse with 
suspicious eyes, while she stammered out 
a lame statement to the effect that to the 
best of her belief Dr. Engel was a con- 
siderable distance away, as he had visited 
“27” “some little time before.” 

He was found, however, as she might 
have known he would be, in the very 
next ward. It had not been so long as 
it had seemed since he had quitted “27.” 

That afternoon Mr. Birney called 
punctually at two o’clock, the appointed 
hour, to drive her out to Roselawn. He 
seemed to have entirely recovered from 
the prostration which had overcome him 
upon his wife’s death, and, except for the 
mourning band upon his hat and the 
funereal appearance of his well-fitting 
clothes, there was nothing about him to 
indicate that he had suffered. 

“You are much better than you were 
last winter,” she said kindly, as they drove 
along through the heaps of fallen leaves. 

“Yes—physically,” he replied, with 
the same theatrical air which she had re- 
marked in him before. “ But I am a man 
of very deep feelings, Miss Sargent. I 
endeavor to look cheerful, of course—I 
think it is a man’s duty—but nobody 
knows how lonely my heart is!” 

In spite of her sympathy with his sor- 
rows, his tragic manner only roused her 
sense of the ridiculous. But it was easy 
to see that he could not suffer like some 
people. One felt, on witnessing his worst 
struggles, that he was going to get over 
them, and be little the worse. 

“T can readily understand your lone- 
liness,” Priscilla rejoined, reproving her- 
self for her heartless mental strictures 
upon him. “Your Madeline was the 
sweetest, the most beautiful girl I ever 
saw. It is hard to understand how her 
death could be for the best, but I am one 
of those who still believe that God is 
ordering the universe for good. I feel 
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confident that in some way this awful 
loss is to show as a just and beautiful dis- 
pensation, when we get where we can 
understand. This sounds trite, I know. 
But I wish I could make you see it as I 
do. Oh, I do not see how you can bear 
it unless you do!” 

“ Yes—ye-es,” he responded, vaguely, 
as though he were attempting to follow a 
difficult train of thought. “Oh, I wish 
you could have seen her as she looked 
when we were married! You saw her 
only after she was ill and faded.” 

“She must have been a most radiant 
being—like a very poet’s dream, I can 
well imagine. But she was a Madonna 
when I knew her. I have wished a hun- 
dred times that I might have painted 
her. Carlo Dolce never imagined a fairer 
face than hers.” 

The young man fell gradually into rem- 
iniscences of his early married life. It had 
been essentially a sad one, but there had 
occurred during its course many inci- 
dents of a humorous nature, and he could 
tell them well. Once Madeline had or- 
dered “beef chops,” to the great amuse- 
ment of the butcher. Once he himself 


had laid a carpet with a large fold in the 
middle, which he had not discovered until 
all the tacks were driven in. 

As he dwelt upon these simple stories 
Priscilla felt that possibly she had done 


him injustice. Perhaps he had worked 
harder for that sweet little wife of his, and 
perhaps he had clearer conceptions of 
duty than she had given him credit for. 

They had fallen to chatting and laugh- 
ing in so pleasant a strain, that a sudden 
chill came over her when she remembered 
the flowers and what she had intended to 
say about them. 

It was a perfect autumn afternoon. A 
pleasant odor of drying leaves filled the 
air, and seemed embodied in the soft haze 
upon the horizon, but there was no haze 
near at hand. On the contrary, every- 
thing stood out with almost startling dis- 
tinctness. It seemed to Priscilla, as they 
drove along the streets, as though the 
people sitting inside the open windows 
must hear all that she and her companion 
were saying. 

“T will‘not touch upon anything too 
personal,” she thought, “ until we are well 
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away from those frightfully near obsery. 
ers.” 

Without any definite idea of what she 
feared from him, she dreaded to approach 
a delicate subject, and, at the very mo- 
ment when these thoughts were passing 
through her mind she was smiling at 
something he was saying. 

Inexpert as the young man was at dis- 
secting the moods of the human intellect, 
he saw that Priscilla was not wholly ab- 
sorbed in his remarks. _ 

“You are tired!” he interrupted him- 
self to exclaim. “I am boring you with 
these old stories. Forgive me—but it is 
so sweet to talk of her and the old days 
with her.” 

“It is beautiful!” she hastened to as- 
sure him. “I am not in the least indif- 
ferent to it. Forgive me if I seemed so. 
I—I believe I am a little tired, as you 
suggest.” 

“ You are working too hard!” he cried, 
assuming an air of tender protection 
which was unspeakably distasteful to her. 
“You are too conscientious.” 

“No, I thank you,” she said, quietly. 
“T am not working so hard as usual just 
now. I have friends from the East stop- 
ping in the city, and the excitement of 
society, when I usually have so little of it, 
perhaps tires me. Oh, work is very sweet 
tome. I ama great deal happier than 
when I used to have no work to do.” 

This unguarded allusion seemed to re- 
mind her companion that he knew very 
little about the time to which she had 
referred. 

“You have never told me anything of 
those days, Miss Sargent. I have often 
wondered where you spent your child- 
hood.” 

Priscilla flushed, thereby losing the 
happy medium of color which had made 
her plain features uncommonly attractive 
during the last half-hour. 

“T—I seldom think much about them. 
My mother died when I was very young, 
and then I was a long time at a board- 
ing-school. Then I had a stepmother, 
who was kind to me, but I don’t think 
she ever quite understood me. She was 
fond of society, and she wished me to like 
it, too. That I could not do. I am, as 
I said, a great deal happier here in the 
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hospital than I ever was when I had 
nothing especial on my mind.” 

“Poor girl! ”’—Mr. Clarence Birney’s 
handsome face was bent closely over her 
now—* I cannot bear to think of you as 
unhappy!” 

His tone and manner were too sugges- 
tive. She could not speak. 

“And was it in New York that your 
father lived? Madeline told me some- 
thing of it.” 

“Yes. My stepmother and her daugh- 
ters live there now. They are the Misses 
Travers who are now visiting in this 
city.” 

“Travers? Travers?” he repeated. 
“T think that I have met them. Oh, 
yes, I know who they are. They are 
pretty and interesting girls, especially the 
little one.” 

Priscilla forgot for a moment to be re- 
served, in her delight that her beloved 
Marion was admired. 

“Yes, she is lovely—my best friend in 
the world.” 

“They are rich, I believe,” he ob- 
served. “You must have given up a 


great deal, Miss Sargent, in order to de- 


vote yourself to this hard, thankless kind 
of work that you do now. It was very 
noble in you.” 

“Not at all,” she rejoined, stiffly. “The 
life of a nurse had always seemed agree- 
able to me. I had no talent for society. 
I was glad when I could enter the hos- 
pital. My father lost his property large- 
ly, before he died,” she added, feeling a 
vague hope that the young man’s man- 
ner might alter, when he found out that 
she had no fortune, such as her stepsisters 
had. “The Travers money has been in 
the family for several generations.” 

“This does not in the least detract 
from the credit due you,” he went on, 
warmly. “Oh, Miss Sargent, I wish I 
could begin to tell you how—how much 
I admire you!” 

What she had so indefinably appre- 
hended had come!—and too suddenly to 
be escaped. She began to feel that she 
must spring from the carriage—must do 
anything to get away. But no expedient 
seemed to present itself to her. She sat 
dumb and frozen, as it were, before her 
dilemma, only gazing at the young man 
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with wide-open, imploring eyes, and won- 
dering how she could stop him. In the 
meantime he was pouring out a long ad- 
dress, which, even in the midst of her 
discomfiture, she felt sure had been pre- 
pared beforehand, and which had an 
amusingly melodramatic flavor. 

“Miss Sargent, I not only admire, but 
I love you! Have you not suspected 
this? Have not the sweet flowers which 
I have sent you spoken forme? Have 
you not read my heart through them? 
Oh, if I could only know that you had 
some feeling for me besides pity for my 
misfortunes! ” 

It seemed to her an interminable time 
while he was delivering this impassioned 
appeal, and she could think of nothing 
but the familiar lines : 


“Such quick forgetting on the part of men! 
The lightning strikes a man 
And when one thinks to find him dead and 
charred, 
Why, there he is on a sudden playing pipes 
Beneath the splintered elm-tree.” 


These ran over and over through her 
mind. It seemed as though she had said 
them at least ten times, when he finally 
paused for breath, and, twisting the reins 
which he had been holding loosely in 
both palms around the whip, endeavored 
to seize her hand. 

Priscilla was afraid of horses, and she 
was dismayed at this procedure from 
more causes than one. 

“The horses!” she murmured, sudden- 
ly paling, and springing forward to grasp 
the reins. 

“They are perfectly gentle,” he as- 
sured her, tenderly, yet with a shade of 
reproach that she should think of such a 
matter at such atime. “ You can trust 
me to take care of you, Priscilla. Oh, 
I shall love to call you Priscilla!” 

The horses provokingly refused to go 
faster than the slow amble which they 
had been keeping up for the last mile. 
There was nothing for Priscilla to do but 
to meet the issue squarely. She drew 
her hand away from him, and stammer- 
ingly, as though she were Dr. Engel 
himself, she tried to explain to her ele- 
gant suitor that she did not love him— 
that she could but believe that he had 
mistaken his sentiment for her—that she 
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respected and liked him for his devotion 
to his sweet wife, but that it was impos- 
sible that she should ever cherish a warm- 
er feeling toward him. 

Her words seemed to daze and stun 
him. She could see plainly that he had 
felt it to be a great thing that he should 
lay himself and his fortune at the feet of 
this hospital nurse. He had no doubt 
expected that she would catch eagerly, 
possibly too eagerly, at such an opportu- 
nity for “bettering her condition.” Pris- 
cilla had done him injustice in fancying 
for a moment that he would have valued 
her more highly if she had been an heiress. 
He was not sordid, and the elevation and 
genuineness of Priscilla’s character had 
appealed to the best in his shallow soul. 

“If you would only take me home! ” 
she begged, as she finished her incoherent 
but definite statement of her feelings. 
“ [—J—think that some other day we 
had better go to Roselawn. (What an 
occasion for him to take!” she was think- 
ing, half in indignation, half in ridicule.) 
“ |—I—am so agitated and unstrung that 
I am not fit to go further.” 

“Certainly,” he said, coldly. But they 
had driven several miles, having almost 
reached their destination, and it seemed 
to her as though she should never get to 

Jerome’s. She leaned back in the 
carriage, feeling as though she could not 
sufficiently seclude herself from the gaze 
of the passers-by, and keeping her eyes 
closed. Yet she had seen that her com- 
panions brows were black, as he put the 
horses to their utmost speed. He was 
evidently very wroth with her. She felt 
that he could not possibly accuse her of 
misleading him, excepting that she had 
not returned his flowers—which, under 
the circumstances, he had no right to 
take as encouragement—yet his whole air 
was one of pettish anger with her. 

Suddenly he turned, with an expres- 
sion of new intelligence upon his face. 

“ Ah, I see it all now—I understand !” 
he exclaimed, significantly. “I came too 
late. Your heart is gone already. I 
might have known it.” 

“ [—I—do not know what you mean,” 
she faltered. “If you think that I am in 
love with any other man, vou are mis- 
taken.” 
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“TI beg your pardon—I think you do 
know what I mean,” he reiterated, with a 
choking laugh. She had not imagined 
that he could feel so much of bitterness 
and malice as was expressed i in this laugh, 
“Of course, any woman in your place is 
bound to say she does not understand— 
of course.’ 

Tears of mingled indignation and help- 
lessness gathered in Priscilla’s eyes. 

“T did not think that you could insult 
me, Mr. Birney,” she ‘almost sobbed. 
“For heaven’s sake, let me out! I will 
not subject myself to any further remarks 
from you.” 

The young man muttered a sulky apol- 
ogy, and promised to say nothing more 
until they should reach the hospital. 

“T am not myself,” was all that she 
could hear of his sullen words, and, “It 
is hard for a man to think that a woman 
belongs to him and then to find that an- 
other man has stolen her away from him.” 

Even in her agitation she was still con- 
scious of her would-be lover’s tendency to 
melodrama, and an hysterical impulse to 
laugh seized her, which she had difficulty 
in smothering. 

They were within a mile of St. Je- 


rome’s, when he turned suddenly to her. 
“T promised not to speak,” he said, 
“but with your permission I will ask you 


one question. Do you happen to know 
anything of Dr. John Engel’s domestic 
affairs?” 

His malicious tone was a revelation to 
her, and roused her out of her embarrass- 
ment. 

“TI do not,” she replied, with spirit. 
“And though I do not see what perti- 
nency the mention of this subject has at 
this time, I must remark that even if 
there were anything discreditable to that 
gentleman in his domestic affairs, as your 
question seems to insinuate, you should be 
the last one to speak of it.” 

He had the grace to color and flinch 
before the sternness of her eyes, but what- 
ever virtue his sensibility might have 
given him in Priscilla’s mind was lost by 
his next words, for he muttered something 
about his wife and child having “ died 
under Dr. Engel’s hands.” 

She scorned to utter one word in de- 
fence of the devoted physician, who had, 
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as she well knew, put forth his utmost ex- 
ertions to save the lives of Madeline Bir- 
ney and her child. She only uttered an 
exclamation of horror and shrunk further 
away than before from this wretch who 
so dared to malign his benefactor. 

“T tell you,” he went on, passionately, 
“that this man, whom you believe to be a 
little deity on earth, is a wretch, and I 
know it.” 

“Mr. Birney,” she ejaculated, steady- 
ing her voice with difficulty, “I insist 
upon your being silent! Hush !—not 
another word. I will not hear it.” 

The air of authority with which she 
spoke affected him. He had begun asen- 
tence, but stopped in the middle of it, and 
drove the rest of the way without speak- 
ing. 

Brief though the distance was, it seemed 
interminable. Priscilla sat like a statue, 
keeping her feelings under control only 
by the most violent exertion. Her hands 
ached for hours afterward, from the force 
with which she had clasped them together. 
She felt as though the very stones should 
ery out at what this dastard had dared 
to say. But no, 


“the sky, which had noticed all, made no 
disclosure, 
And the earth kept up her terrible composure.” 


“Good-bye,” she said, when he helped 
her out at the gate of St. Jerome’s, and 
stood beside her, sullen and pouting, like 
a spoilt child who has been crossed. She 
held her hand out with an effort. Her 
lips trembled. 

“For her sake,” she added, simply. 

As he took her hand and held it an 
instant, failing utterly to rise to the height 
to which she had endeavored to lift him, 
the mean and ugly look upon his puerile 
face deepened. 

“You would not let me tell you the 
truth to-day,” he said, turning away, 
“but I will see that you know it yet.” 

At that moment, when he was in a heat 
of revengeful feeling, and when Priscilla 
was white with righteous indignation, 
Miss Henrietta Clinker appeared close 
beside them. She was in walking cos- 
tume, and wore a beaming smile. 

“Qh, you have had a delightful drive, 
I know!” she exclaimed, with unneces- 
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sary effusiveness. “How charming it 
must have been!” 

The young man lifted his hat to her 
silently, sprang almost rudely into his car- 
riage, and drove away. Priscilla, quite un- 
equal to any conversation, hurried past her 
without acknowledging her congratula- 
tions, rushed to her own room, locked the 
door, and threw herself upon her bed to 
weep away her unendurable wrath. It 
was an hour before she was able to take 
up her work. 

Henrietta Clinker stood as if she had 
been paralyzed upon seeing how her 
words had been received. Then a look 
of intelligence flashed across her smooth, 
creamy face. Her small, dark eyes 
sparkled. 

“She has been, as usual, trying to 
prejudice him against me!” she whis- 
pered to herself, “but we shall see if she 
succeeds ! ” 

Priscilla would have wept even more 
bitterly if she could have beheld the 
countenance of this woman, whom she 
had considered her friend, and could have 
read her thoughts as she pursued her 
walk. When Miss Clinker returned after 
her ramble she was not in a happy frame 
of mind. One of our poets has sung: 


“T think heroic deeds were all conceived in the 
open air, and all great poems also.” 


But Miss Clinker had not evolved an 
heroic deed nor a great poem during her 
walk. She had wrought herself into a 
fury of anger. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISS CLINKER LEAVES ST. JEROME'S. 


TuHart evening Priscilla was getting her 
ward into a quiet and orderly condition 
for the night, when Miss Clinker came 


up to see her. During the four or five 
hours which had elapsed since that mem- 
orable drive, Priscilla had naturally been 
unable to think of much beside. Her 
nerves had been shaken to such an ex- 
tent that supper was an impossibility to 
her. She felt weak and perturbed, and 
looked so, as she moved about among her 
patients and assistants. She resolutely 
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tried to dismiss Mr. Birney and his affairs 
from her mind, but it was not possible for 
her to do so altogether. 

“The whole trouble arose,” she re- 
flected, philosophically, “from my inex- 
perience in such matters. _ If I had only 
foreseen what was coming, and had had 
the wit ‘from such a sharp and waspish 
word as ‘no’ to pluck the sting,’ it 
would have been all right. But I had no 
such wit, and I allowed his insinuations 
to work me into a frenzy. The insignifi- 
cant puppy! It seems as though I might 
have stopped him sooner—but I will not 
think of it.” 

Such meditations as these were passing 
through her mind, when Miss Clinker, 
having performed her own duties for the 
night, put her face in at the door of “27.” 
She was ev idently not in an aide 
mood. Her eyes looked rather baleful 
than otherwise, and her expression was 
anything but reassuring to poor Priscilla, 
who took in these various signs of dis- 
affection with a sinking heart. She had 
never had any misunderstanding with 
Miss Clinker heretofore. She had been 
almost her only friend, and they had had 


But Pris- 


many pleasant hours together. 
cilla was not unaware of the fact that sev- 
eral nurses in the hospital had had trou- 


ble with Miss Clinker. She and Dr. 
Crittenden were usually at sword’s points 
also, and Mrs. Mason had distinctly 
warned Priscilla, when she first came 
there, to “keep on the right side of Miss 
Clinker.” 

“She’s right up and down,” good Mrs. 
Mason had remarked under her breath to 
the new nurse. “She likes folks or she 
don’t like them. She wants things or she 
don’t want them, and she don’t put up 
with things much different from her 
way.” 

Priscilla, her consciousness quickened 
by the stimulus which her nerves had 
undergone, thought of these words with 
dismay. She could not fail to see that 
things had gone “ different from her way ” 
with Miss Clinker, and that however 
much that lady might have liked her 
once, she did not like her at just this 
moment. 

She moved instinctively forward to 
meet her visitor, and beckoned her toward 


” 
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her private room, but Miss Clinker could 
not wait before discharging her message. 

“You have been a good friend to me, 
haven’t you, Miss Sargent,” she sneered, 
in a tone intended to be low and intense, 
but which was in reality audible for 
quite a distance around, and savored 
more of the termagant than of injured 
innocence. “ You have done your best to 
make Mr. Birney dislike me!” 

“ Don’t talk out here!” implored Pris- 
cilla, feebly. “Come into my room.” 

“Thank you, I can’t stay,” snapped 
Miss Clinker, still in the same portentous - 
manner which she had used from the first. 

“T just wanted to tell you I saw 
through it all. You pretend to me that 
you don’t like him, then you manage to 
make him give you flowers and take you 
driving, and then you prejudice him 
against me. He used to like me, but you 
have tried to make him hate me.’ 

“T beg you to come into my room,” be- 
gan Priscilla again, in a tremor of agita- 
tion, but her words were interrupted by the 
falling of a tall shadow beside her. In 
their excitement the two nurses had not 
heard any noise in the corridor, but Dr. 
Engel had come up to within a few feet 
of them in his usual unobtrusive manner, 
and was now speaking in his ordinary 
cool tone, and with his familiar stammer, 
within six feet of them. 

“There is a new patient for your ward, 
Miss Clinker,” he began, severely. “ You 
will please to step down there at once. 
I will come in a few moments. Dr. 
Crittenden is attending to the case.” 

“ Dr. Crittenden !” Miss Clinker fairly 
hissed. “I would thank you never to 
send him to my ward, Dr. Engel—never— 
I detest him!” 

She had never spoken so crossly to the 
head physician, of whom she really stood 
in awe, and whose good opinion she very 
much valued. The dignified doctor sim- 
ply bowed to her and said nothing, until 
she had turned an angle in the corridor, 
and he heard her footsteps descending the 
stairs. Then he said to Priscilla, more 
stammeringly than usual, and with a 
dark look upon his forehead which fright- 
ened her, “I will see you in my office in 
fifteen minutes, Miss Sargent.” 

“T will be there, Dr. Engel,” she re- 
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She found Miss Clinker there. 


plied. Her voice was clear enough, but 
when he passed out of her sight, she al- 
most fell back upon the floor, What— 
what was he going to say to her? Had 
she offended him? Had she neglected 
any duty? She looked down the row 
of neat beds, with their well-cared-for oc- 
cupants. She thought of the various 
other duties which belonged to her. She 
could not think of any failure on her part 
toward anybody in the world. 

“Oh, I hope he is not going to reprove 
me!” she said to herself, with a little 
gush of tears. “I do not feel as though 
I could bear anything more just now.’ 

She summoned all her strength, gave a 
few last directions to her assistants, and 
made her way toward the doctor’s office. 
She heard his voice in Miss Clinker’s 
ward, as she passed the door, but he kept 
her waiting only a few moments. Sev- 
eral men and women were in the vesti- 
bule of his office, who had come to see 
him even at that late hour. She seated 
herself among them. Presently he walked 
hurriedly into the place, stammered out, 
“T will see you first, Miss Sargent,” and 


waved to her to precede him into the tiny 
room. He followed her, closed the he: avy 
door, and seated himself at his desk. She 
took the only other chair whic) the 
apartment contained, facing him, and 
only three or four feet from him. 

“And now,” he began, still frowning 
darkly, “what does this mean? What 
was Miss Clinker saying to you as I came 
up?” 

Priscilla looked at him blankly. 

“ T—I—” she began. Then she paused. 

“You are in a perfect tremor,” he con- 
tinued, sharply. “You have been weep- 
ing, besides. What is it?” 

Priscilla’s quivering lips refused to 
speak, though she opened them, and tried 
again and again. 

«T will tell you,” he went on, “that in 
less than a week Miss Clinker will leave 
St. Jerome’s.” 

“Oh, doctor!” was all that Priscilla 
could utter. Her voice expressed that 
she was shocked, but he detected an un- 
dercurrent of relief in it. 

“Since you do not choose to tell me 
what she was saying to you,” he pro- 
ceeded, “I will inform you that I heard 
it all. My hearing is acute, as you 
know, and she did not take the trouble 
to modulate her voice as she might have 
done. She is a spider!” he continued, in 
a tone which Priscilla had never heard 
him employ before. “She is a cat! I 
will not have her in this establishment 
another day. I do not profess to under- 
stand as much of the workings of the 
mind as of the body, but I think that I 
can make out from what Miss Clinker 
said, something of the situation she stands 
in toward yourself.” 

“ You are not going to discharge her!” 
cried Priscilla, now even more alarmed 
than she had been before. 

“Qh, no,” he answered, deliberately, 
“but her ill-temper has disturbed me for 
along time. She has made Dr. Critten- 
den very unhappy without any reason. | 
have an application from a New York 
hospital for a nurse. She is the one they 
need. I shall have no trouble to make 
her accept the place. Nobody will ever 
know that she does not go from her own 
free choice. I do not know why I should 
have told you. I only wanted to be sure 
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that I was right in my understanding of 
what she said to you. Your manner has 
shown me that I was. “ Yes—yes,” he 
continued, “I know she was in a temper, 
she was hardly responsible—but what is 
to pre vent her from getting into a temper 
again, and then I might not be on hand 
to shield you from her fangs i 

He paused. Some word which he was 
about to utter hung upon his unready 
tongue. His color rose a little. He seemed 
to have said more than he meant to say. 
She felt his embarrassment and tried to 
smile indifferently, though the effect was 
somewhat hysterics al. 

“You—you did not deseribe her as 
belonging to a species that has fangs,” she 
reminded him. 

He laughed. 

“Poor child!” he said, kindly, “ you 
are shivering with a nervous ague. I 
ought not to have spoken to you, 
haps. But you would have worried ¢ 
much over what she said, and over aha 
she might have done to-morrow, as you 
‘an possibly do over what I have said to 
you. Now I hope you will not give her 
a second thought. She is a thrifty per- 
son. She will have a good place, and I 
trust that she will have learned a valu- 
able lesson from her experience here.” 
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There was a slight pause. Then he 
began in a different tone, “ You have had 
a ple asant time with your friends this 
week, I trust, Miss § Sargent ? '" 

She started with a half-guilty feeling. 
In the distracting events of the afternoon 
and evening, she had almost forgotten 
her stepmother and the girls. 

“Very pleasant,” she responded, trying 
to spe: ak in her usual voice and manner. 
“I think they are now reconciled to my 
having become a nurse. Perhaps I have 
told you that my friends opposed me when 
I first decided to take up my present 
work. My stepmother has informed me 
lately—lI once told her the same thing but 
she could not believe me then—that she 
hears many members of the best families 
are going into the hospitals, so that she 
does | not feel as if I were quite as bad as 
she used to.” 

The doctor laughed again. 

“ And—I beg your pardon, ” he went 
on, rising, as though he had suddenly re- 
membered the people who were waiting 
for him in the ante-room, “but did you 
have a pleasant drive with your New 
York friend this afternoon ?” 

“ As pleasant as—as could have been 
expected,” stammered Priscilla, blushing 
furiously. “I—TI arranged the matter of 
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the flowers, Dr. Engel. I shall not be 
troubled with any more.” 

“T trust that the young man’s feelings 
were not lacerated,” he began, mischiev- 
ously. But she would not hear any more. 

“You do not need me any longer, Dr. 
Engel?” she asked, sedately. 

“No,” he replied, taking her hand 
kindly. “ You are not quite calm, I see, 
yet. Do not fear—you shall not be 
troubled.” 

Something in his tone seemed to quiet 
her. She thanked him with a happier 
heart than she had carried for days be- 
fore, and went to her room to enjoy a 
long, restful, dreamless night. 

The next day, in very truth, Miss Hen- 
rietta Clinker, deeply to everybody’s dis- 
may, announced that she had received a 
brilliant offer to take a responsible place 
in an Eastern hospital, and that she was 
to start on the following day for the scene 
of her new labors. She did not come up 
to bid Priscilla good-bye ; and that young 
woman was surprised to be told by Mrs. 
Mason, at nightfall, that Miss Clinker 
had gone. Priscilla felt a secret uneasi- 
ness at the lack of friendliness implied in 
the neglect of this courtesy. She knew, 
from what Miss Clinker had revealed tl2 
evening before, that she was strongly 
piqued. Now she felt sure that she was 
permanently angry with her. But  be- 
neath all her disquietude there lurked a 
curious sense of security and peace. The 
grave head physician had said that she 
“should not be troubled,’ and she had 
the most implicit confidence in him. She 
had to admit to herself that it was a great 
relief to have Miss Clinker out of the 
hospital. Priscilla’s old kindly feeling 
for her was all gone. She did not even 
care for her failure to come and bid her 
farewell. 

That afternoon Mrs. Sargent and her 
daughters were to leave for New York. 
Priscilla took them for a final drive, de- 
posited them at the railroad station, and 
went home. She was sorry to have them 
go, but not nearly as sorry as she had 
expected to be. She still had at heart 
that indefinable, buoyant peace which had 
filled her heart ever since the doctor had 
told her that she “ should not be troubled.” 

She was ashamed to feel such content. 
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She ought, she told herself, to be miser- 
able. There was that wretched interview 
with Clarence Birney, the painful episode 
with Miss Clinker, the departure of her 
stepmother and the girls; yet, in spite of 
everything, she sang as she moved about 
her room, putting away her things after 
her drive. 

She discovered that she was very weary, 
however, after supper had been served, 
and her ward was getting into order for 
the night, and she determined to retire as 
soon as possible. About half-past eight, 
one of her assistants told her that a man 
Was waiting to see her outside in the cor- 
ridor. She was too nervous to receive 
such an announcement with equanimity, 
or to wait before responding to it. She 
hastened at once to meet her caller. 

In the hall, just outside the door, stood 
a short, burly man, whom she did not at 
first recognize. 

“ Miss Sargent,” he began, with a fawn- 
ing bow, “here is a note for you.” 

With the words, he handed her a soiled 
and crumpled envelope. By this time 


she had recognized him as a man who 
had been a sort of helper to the janitor, 


when she had first come to St. Jerome’s. 
She had been told that he was for some 
years a patient there, and that by the un- 
wearied exertions of Dr. Engel he had 
been cured of a chronic ailment. He was 
afterward retained in the place at a nom- 
inal salary to do such work as he could. 
A month or two after Priscilla had come 
there, however, this Marvin Murdick had 
disappeared, and she had not seen him 
since then. Some had affirmed that he 
had committed an offence, and had been 
quietly removed by Dr. Engel. Others 
said that he had gone of his own free will. 
Priscilla had believed the former of these 
theories, but she had never bestowed much 
thought upon the matter. She had seen 
enough of the mischief caused by petty 
gossip at St. Mary’s, and she had deter- 
mined then and there to discountenance, 
so far as her influence went, everything 
of the kind, so long as she lived; but the 
manner of this Marvin Murdick had 
always been disagreeable to her, and she 
believed him to be, as far as his very lim- 
ited mentality would allow, a treacherous 
and unscrupulous person. She had been 
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distinctly relieved when he 

had ceased to haunt the prem- 

ises, and to-night she was as 

distinctly displeased to see 

him again. She wondered 

dimly, as she took the note 

from his hands, why Dr. 

Engel had labored so hard 

to save this malformed crea- 

ture’s life. Was it because 

of a desire to exploit his own 

skill—to see what he could 

do? Or was it because of 

the principle which she be- 

lieved to be the animating one of his life, 
in spite of what Clarence Birney had said, 
that he must do his whole duty—put forth 
his very best exertions for every patient 
who came under his hands? 

She opened the note slowly. It was in 
the familiar chirography of Miss Clinker, 
and, without any form of address at its 
head, ran as follows: 


“You understand very well why I did not 
bid you good-bye. After doing what you could to 
injure me with Mr. Birney, you have also used 
your arts to make Dr. Engel dislike me. I shall 
make him feel yet how thoroughly I despise 
him. You know as well as I de that I did not 
care to leave St..Jerome’s just now. I know 
that you are at the bottom of mv going. I as- 
sure you that I appreciate your efforts in my 
behalf, and that I propose to reward them to 
the best of my ability. I am quite willing to 
have you know that your unkind words to Mr. 
Birney about me have amounted to nothing. 
thought best to have an interview with him at 
once, and by judicious questioning I was able to 
find out that he still cherishes a warm friend- 
ship for me, and that he has lost all respect for 
you. I am writing this simply to let you know 
that all your machinations against me are futile, 
and will continue to be so. 

HENRIETTA CLINKER. 


In spite of a certain chill foreboding 
at her heart, Priscilla could not help 


smiling at this childish letter. Her lip 
curled as she folded it away. Could it 
be that she had ever liked a woman who 
could be capable of such meanness— 
such monstrous, tragic phrases, such con- 
temptible threats? But she had shown 
out her true character, and now Priscilla 
was done with her for life. 

The ugly messenger was watching her 
closely, and she sobered her face instinct- 
ively as she perceived this. 
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“a mum?” he 
asked. 

“ There is no answer,” replied Priscilla, 
with dignity. “Good-night.” 

Marvin Murdick slouched off down the 
corridor. Ever since his illness, possibly 
before, he had walked with a peculiar 
limp. It had seemed to Priscilla like an 
affected gait. She believed that he could 
walk like other people if he chose. This 
assumed bearing of his looked always to 
her like the plea of a cringing bully for 
mercy. She watched him now as he hob- 
bled off, with the same feeling of doubt 
and distrust and impatience toward him 
which she remembered to have experi- 
enced when she first came to St. Jerome’s. 

The man mumbled, too, as he retreat- 


there any answer, 
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ed. That was another of his innumer- 
able disagreeable peculiarities, Priscilla 
recollected. She wondered how Henrietta 
Clinker had known where he was and 
how she had come to send her note by 
him. 

She tucked the missive into her pocket 
and went about her work. By half-past 
ten she was able to go to her room for 
the night. There was no reason to an- 
ticipate that she should be roused before 
morning, and she looked forward to a 
refreshing rest. 

She had been able to dismiss her per- 
plexities from her mind, and was, indeed, 
feeling uncommonly light-hearted and 
comfortable, when she fell asleep. 

It was, perhaps, two or three hours 
afterward that she awoke with a little 
start. 

There were two doors which gave ad- 
mission into her room. One was from 
her ward. This was closed, but not 
locked, every night. The other opened 
into the hall, and she invariably saw that 
it was locked when she went to bed. This 


door was now opening slowly, admitting 


the figure of a man. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PRISCILLA MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 


PriscrLLA was lying upon her back 
and alittle propped up on her pillows, so 
that she could see perfectly what was go- 
ing on all over her room. Her bed stood 
almost in the northeast corner. Two 
windows were in front of her, looking 
south. A third window was at her left. 
The door into the ward was on the side 
against which her head lay. The door 
by which the man was entering was at 
the side of the room at her right, and 
quite near tothe front wall. There was 
no moon, but it was starlight and the 
lamps in front of the hospital sent up a 
wavering gleam, which played over the 
walls of the room with a lambent and 
uncertain glow. The man was lost to 
her sight for an instant, as he passed be- 
tween the door and the first front win- 
dow. As his silhouette came plainly into 
view against the light of that window, she 
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recognized Marvin Murdick. An inex. 
pressible dread of him filled her. On he 
went. He passed the second window, yet 
she could not stir nor speak. He turned 
the corner of the room, and passing her 
bureau, showed himself against the side 
window. Then she felt, but could not 
see him, approaching her bed. Was he 
going to murder her? She believed him 
to be entirely capable of doing it. But 
what motive could he have for so awful 
acrime? Priscilla had little confidence 
in Miss Clinker, but she did not believe 
her depraved enough to instigate a mur- 
der, nor even a burglary. As she rea- 
soned in this way, her mind seeming 
clear, in spite of the paralyzing terror 
which had seized her, she could hear the 
man’s soft footfalls in the vicinity of her 
bed. Such dim light as there was in 
this corner, fell upon her face, and upon 
her long, fair hair, which she had flung 
over the low head-board. Suddenly, he 
came again between her and the front 
window, and she could plainly see him 
thrust forward his ugly head to regard 
her. Then she distinctly heard him 
mutter under his breath, in his own stu- 
pid way, “ This ain’t Dr. Engel—it’s her. 

With a faint snort of disgust, he turned 
away without touching her, and she 
watched him make his slow pilgrimage 
back again between her and the windows, 
to the hall door, and disappear through it 
without stopping to close it after him. 

The horror of his presence was still 
upon her even after he had gone. It 
seemed to her ten minutes before she 
could gather sufficient strength to sit up 
and to collect her forces for action, 
though it was probably only a few seconds. 

“T was ‘not Dr. Engel,’” she reflected, 
though she was catching her breath and 
shivering like an aspen. “I see! The 
idiot had meant to get into Dr. Engel’s 
room, and he has been so long away, and 
he is so unspeakably dense, that he came 
up on the wrong side of the building. 
He has gone to Dr. Engel’s room now! 
He is going to rob him—or worse!” 

She began to sob with the rush of her 
fear and her distress, while she hurried on 
her wrapper and slippers, glided through 
her own ward and down to the hall which 
crossed over to the one at the head of 
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which lay Dr. Engel’s room. She did 
not know that he was sleeping there to- 
night, but it was very likely, for he had 
performed a trying operation on the pre- 
ceding day. The result of this he had 
felt to be uncertain, and he was always 
anxious to be close at hand when any 
such operation had taken place. 

At the angle of the hall she hesitated. 
If she went on she might encounter that 
horrible man. Near the foot of the stair- 
case there should be a watchman. She 
dashed down there. He was nodding on 
a bench which stood against the wall. 

“Wake up!” whispered Priscilla, 
shrilly, into his drowsy ears. “Go up 
quick to Dr. Engel’s room! Hurry! 
Are you quite awake? A man is there, 
trying to rob him— perhaps 
to kill him! Do you hear? 

Hurry!” 

The man was wide awake in 
an instant. His slippers drop- 
ped off as he rushed to do her 
bidding. 

She sank down on the bench 
and wrung her hands together. 

The sound of sleepy voices 

came up from one of the lower 

wards, as they usually did at 

intervals all night. Lights 

were moving down in the 

quadrangle which she could 

see from the hall window. 

How could Marvin Murdick 

have entered without attract- 

ing the attention of these peo- 

ple? Ah! he had concealed 

himself somewhere after bringing the note. 
He knew the nooks and corners of the 
hospital well enough for that, even if he 
had mistaken the location of Dr. Engel’s 
room. The rascal! What if he should 
escape them, after all! 

Under the inspiration of this fear she 
started to follow the watchman, and 

-arcely half-way up the opposite hall she 
met him with the wretch himself in his 
custody. 

Priscilla gave a low cry of joy. 

“Lock him securely,” she adjured the 
watchman. “You will surely be reward- 
ed. Don’t rouse anybody to-night, and 
do not tell anybody until after you have 
consulted Dr. Engel.” 
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So literally was this order obeyed, it 
was not until the next night that the 
story had penetrated throughout the 
hospital, of the finding and arrest of 
Marvin Murdick, and even then nobody 
knew what had become of him, nor 
that Priscilla had had any connection 
with his apprehension. 
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She did not see Dr. Engel until the 
evening of the following day. Then he 
sent for her, as before, to come to his 
office. She found the watchman there, a 
sturdy, taciturn fellow. 

“T have been telling our friend Barry,” 
said Dr. Engel, as Priscilla entered, “ that 
if it had not been for you two people, I 
might not be here to-night. I feel very 
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grateful to you both,” he added, with deep 
feeling, “but it is best, on every account, 
that the story should not get abroad. It 
is necessarily somewhat known here, but 
I shall do all that I can to discourage 
the spread of it, much as I wish your 
brave and generous efforts to be known. 
On the man’s account, I am sure that 
you will second my attempt at secrecy. 
I have condoned his offence, as I have 
done an equally wicked one in the past. 
He is not, I consider, fully responsible. 
I am desirous to save the public from 
harm through him, and [ supposed that I 
had put him where he could do no dam- 
age. He was not quite far enough off, 
however. I found that he had even strayed 
back to the city, and had become a por- 
ter in the hotel where your friend, Mr. 
Birney, is stopping.” The doctor smiled. 
“This time I shall make sure that I get 
him where he will be entirely restrained 
from committing crimes. A man whom 
I know sails for Australia within a few 
weeks. He owns a great sheep-ranch 
there, and he will, I am confident, take 
charge of poor Marvin. Shepherds are 
needed for wild and isolated parts of my 


friend’s estate, and Marvin has promised 
to stay quietly in confinement here, until 
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my friend sails, to go with him willingly, 
and to obey him when he gets to Aus- 
tralia, if I will only not report him to the 
authorities here, and let the law take its 
course. Thus, you see, this wretch, who 
is to be pitied rather than blamed, will 
have a chance to live out his poor life 
somewhere else than in a prison. Miss 
Sargent, you will be glad to know that I 
have raised Barry’s wages, and that [ 
shall hope to do still more for him in the 
future. Finding that his watch is old 
and unreliable, I have given him a good 
time-piece, the inscription upon which 
will show to everyone, while it does not 
in any way compromise poor Marvin, that 
the owner is a brave and faithful man. 
For Miss Sargent, Barry, I have chosen 
this small silver lamp. I trust that it 
may prove as good a friend to her in the 
darkness as she has proved herself to me. 
Again, let me thank you both. Miss 
Sargent, I should like to hear from your 
own lips your version of this strange 
affair. Barry has given me his, and he 
may go. God bless you, my good fellow!” 

The doctor shook the watchman’s hand 
feelingly. It had been a toilsome effort 
for him to make so long a speech, and he 
had hesitated painfully in many parts of 
it. He had not known, and Priscilla had 
no idea of ever-telling him the fact, that 
Barry was dozing when she called him. 
He had certainly acted with great dis- 
cretion and celerity when he had been 
roused, and Priscilla felt justified in keep- 
ing silence. She was confident that Dr. 
Engel, with his incomparable knowledge 
of men, understood poor Barry’s limita- 
tions as well as she did. 

As the watchman disappeared, the doc- 
tor threw himself into his chair. “Now, 
Miss Sargent,” he begged, “tell me, if 
you please, all that you know of this mys- 
terious affair. Barry says that you start- 
ed him for my room. He found Marvin 
Murdick just inside my door. I was 
spending the night at the hospital, though 
you could hardly have been aware of 
that. How did you know that Marvin 
was coming to my room to rob me—or 
whatever he was after?” 

Priscilla began at the moment when 
she left the doctor’s office that evening, 
and, relating the episode of the note from 
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Miss Clinker, briefly sketched the whole 
night’s adventures. 

“T cannot quite make out the object 
of the man,” mused the doctor, as she 
concluded. “He may have come for al- 
most anything. He owns only to a desire 
to empty my pockets. He is a vicious, 
repulsive fellow. Ugh!” he shuddered. 

“ And yet they say that you saved his 
life!” exclaimed Priscilla. “Why did 
you do it?” 

“My dear child,” he answered, gazing 
at her with a surprised and reproachful ex- 
pression, “ you, of all people, should be the 
last one to ask such a question. I had to. 
I do not see any other way in such a case. 
I have heard professional men argue 
against it. There are lives, they insist, 
which, for the sake of the world’s well-be- 
ing, should not be saved. I am told that 
I should humanely spare them as much 
suffering as possible, but that I should not 
perform the operation, nor administer the 
remedies which will save or prolong their 
lives. This may be right, but I have 
never been able to so regard it.” 

He rose and walked up and down the 
narrow floor for a few moments, lost, ap- 
He seemed to have 

Then he stopped, 


parently, in thought. 

forgotten her presence. 
looked at her as though he were coming 
out of a dream, and seated himself again 


in his chair. A smile broke over his face, 
and she saw that he had fallen into one 
of his most genial moods. 

“He brought you a letter from Miss 
Clinker, did he?” he began. 

“Ta” 

“T trust that Miss Clinker is well.” 

“She did not say otherwise.” 

“T trust, also, that the tenor of her 
note was friendly.” 

“T—I must admit that it—it—was 
not.” 

Priscilla flushed. 

“ That is too bad.” He smiled gravely. 

“ T—I-——don’t know but I ought to tell 
you ’ she continued, hesitatingly. 

“Well?” 

“ Miss Clinker seems unfriendly to you 
also. I do not care for her threats for 
myself: 

“Qh, she threatens, does she?” he 
asked, affecting a whimsical terror and 
shrugging his shoulders. 
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“ Yes, she—but never mind, Dr. Engel. 
You probably do not care—and there are 
people waiting for you. As for me, I feel 
perfectly safe myself.” 

“That is right,” he responded, serious- 
ly. “If anything more comes of this, let 
me know. In the meantime, Miss Clink- 
er is deprived of the services of our friend 
Murdick. She feels bitterly toward me 
—and she is a woman of resources and 
expedients—but I cannot help thinking 
that her better nature will come to her 
rescue. I fancy she will be so busy in 
her new place that we shall hear nothing 
further from her.” 

She rose to go, taking up the little lamp 
as she did so. 

“This was a most appropriate thought 
of yours, Dr. Engel,” she said. “I did 
not deserve anything. It only bappened 
that I could do you a service. I was 
very glad.” 

He rose and stood beside her. His face 
assumed a look which was so sad and 
tired that it seemed very pathetic to her. 

do not know from what you saved 
me,” he said in{a solemn voice. “This 
man may have wanted, as he says, merely 
the loose change from my pockets and 
my watch and chain. On the other hand, 
he may have meant to take my life. He 
is the tool of whomsoever gets hold of 
him. Iam already indebted to you for 
doing much to add to the reputation of 
St. Jerome’s. I am now indebted to you 
in a personal way that I can never forget. 
I know how oppressive gratitude may be- 
come ”’—he smiled into her burning face 
—“but if I may be permitted to cherish 
this feeling toward you, you have it. Re- 
member that I am your friend so long as 
we both may live. I had a little feeling 
of superstition, I confess, when I selected 
this lamp as a token of my obligation to 
you. I hoped that it might prove to you 
a sort of Aladdin’s lamp—to light, as it 
were, the way to happiness. And, again, 
remember that it is a sign of my willing- 
ness to risk my life for you, even as you 
risked yours for me.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “ Not my life!” 

“Perhaps you did not know it,” he re- 
peated, “but if you had known it you 
would have done it just as quickly, so 
my point is equally well taken. Yes, I 
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recognize that you would have done the 
same thing,” he added, as she tried to in- 
terrupt him, “for any human being. But 
it happens that in this case you did it for 
me, and you must allow me to dilate with 
the appropriate emotions.” 

He was smiling again now, but her 
eyes were full of tears, and she could only 
murmur an incoherent good-night, as she 
turned away. 

A week later, such had been the dis- 


cretion of those concerned, all mention of 


the affair had died out from among the 
hospital people. A few days afterward, 
the doctor’s Australian friend, starting 
earlier than he had intended, took Mar- 
vin Murdick back to his distant home 
with him. It chanced that he died dur- 
ing the voyage, and there was no one to 
mourn for him, either on land or sea. 

In Priscilla’s busy life, the occurrence 
soon seemed to have retreated to a long 
distance in the past. The little lamp, 
however, remained to bring the uncanny 
events of that strange night to her mind, 
whenever she looked at it. In some odd 


way, she had recalled a few lines of po- 
etry in connection with it, and they re- 


curred to her whenever her eyes rested 
upon it. She could not tell where she 
had read them, but she could not banish 
them, and perhaps it was just as well that 
she could not. They were: 

“Ts aught so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
The summer’s noontide groves, the purple eve 
At harvest home, or in the frosty moon 


Glittering on some smooth sea—is aught so fair 
As... friendship?” 


Yes—* friendship.” Friendship was a 
mild and beautiful sentiment, surely. 

It was one of the trials of Priscilla’s 
life that she felt obliged, though she 
might have escaped it if she could have 
reconciled such a course with her sense of 
duty, to take her turn, with the other 
nurses, in what was called “the recovery 
room.” This was the apartment in the 
hospital, where patients who had _ been 
under the influence of anesthetics were 
placed to come out of their trance. 

One cold day in January, she was in 
this room, working among the ten or 
twelve patients who lay there in various 
stages of unconsciousness. For the mo- 
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ment, she was sitting dismally, waiting— 
waiting, with only occasionally the need 
of speaking or of rising to attend to some 
one. She reflected that she had not been 
so much interested in her work during 
the last three months, as she had been 
before. She had thought more of herself 
and had built all sorts of absurd castles 
in the air, a recreation to which she was 
not usually addicted. 

“Tt may have been my stepmother’s 
visit with the girls,” she mused. “Of 
course, that unsettled me more or less, 
Perhaps it was that ridiculous Mr. Bir- 
ney, with his flowers. Yes, that was it. 
It had never entered my head that any- 
one was going to fall in love with me 
now—at my age. I had accepted my 
life-work, and I was happy. Then, | 
think, the thought came over me that | 
had no such life as most girls plan for 
themselves, and perhaps it made me feel 
a trifle sentimental. But why don’t I 
get over it? I am ashamed of myself. 

During the progress of this unspoken 
soliloquy, some of her charges were weep- 
ing copiously; others were murmuring 
unintelligibly, or launching forth into 
flights of eloquence. A few developed 
sudden desires to carry on a conversation 
with her for a short time, and these she 
cheerfully humored ; but underneath her 
acknowledged thoughts there was a cur- 
rent of—was it feeling or prescience? 
She would not even name it. Was there 
nothing but the happenings upon which 
she had consciously dwelt in her mind, 
which had disquieted her, and which had 
diverted her thoughts from her work 
during the past three months ? 

One poor fellow near her called her 
out of her reverie for a little. He was 
gazing long and earnestly upon the shelf 
at one side of the room, where the jars 
stood, in which were kept the sponges for 
administering ether. Each jar was la- 
beled with the name of that day in the 
week on which the sponges inside were 
intended to be used. For some reason 
the jar marked “Saturday ” had been re- 
moved from the room and had not been 
returned. 

“Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday,” repeated the 
bewildered fellow, over and _ over. 
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“Where’s Saturday? Isn’t Saturday in 
the week any more?” 

“Oh, yes,” Priscilla would tell him. 
“Saturday’s all right. I think it is in 
use to-day in‘ 18.’ Don’t worry about it.” 
But without seeming to notice her expla- 
nation, he would again repeat in a heart- 
broken tone the names of the days of the 
week, winding up invariably with “ No 
Saturday! Sha’n’t we ever have any 
more Saturdays?” until she was tired of 
trying to reassure him. Probably, she 
thought, he had been accustomed to enjoy 
his Saturdays more than other days, and 
was naturally sorry to find that they had, 
as he supposed, forever disappeared. 

Another unfortunate man had had a 
thumb amputated, and he counted over 
his fingers, sadly, saying “ Nine—only 
nine—but,” with a feeble and entirely 
serious recurrence to Scripture, ‘where 
are the ten?” 

There was an element of humor in his 
reiteration of this inquiry, but as the ten- 
der-hearted nurse thought of the power- 
ful, brawny fellow, maimed for life, she 
could not smile at his vagary. 

“T took the ether in great gulps, Miss 
Sargent,” said one young man, briskly. 
“T did exactly as they told me to.” 

“That was sensible in you.” 

“Not at all,” he rejoined, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I immediately be- 
came insensible.” 

Another patient, a large-framed and 
muscular man, who had been operated 
upon for some affection of the eyes, started 
up suddenly and began to walk very 
fast about the room, all the while per- 
fectly unconscious. Priscilla tried to 
make him keep still, but he was evi- 
dently in pain, and did not give the 
slightest heed to her entreaties and com- 
mands. In despair, she approached him 
at last, and tried to pull him to a seat, 
saying pleasantly, “this won’t do, my 
good fellow, you will get hurt stumbling 
around so.” 

He resisted her, and growing irritated 
at her persistent efforts to control him 
against his will, though he really knew 
nothing of them, he lifted his powerful 
arm and struck her a blow, which laid 
her hand flat back against her arm. She 
fell to the floor, with a low but intense 
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shriek of pain, which brought the man to 
his senses and summoned an attendant 
who was busy at the other side of the 
wide room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A LITTLE LOCKET. 

A FEW moments later she was lying in 
her own bed, and the attendants were 
hunting for Dr. Engel. She was passing 
from one fainting fit into another, and 
suffering agonies, when he finally came 
in, looking more concerned and_ paler 
than she had ever seen him. 

“Poor child! Poor little girl!” he 
murmured over and over, when he had 
despatched the attendants in various 
directions to fetch what was needed. He 
moistened her forehead tenderly, and 
gently but skillfully straightened the 
swelling wrist. 

“Great brute!” she heard him say, 
without a suspicion of a stammer, but 
well under his breath, “to mangle such a 
hand and wrist as that! He ought to be 
beaten !” 

The faint flush that crept over her 
face warned him that she could hear 
more than he thought, and he went grave- 
ly on with his work. It was necessarily 
full of pain for her, but she begged not 
to be made unconscious, insisting that she 
could bear it. She even took a certain 
pleasure, as she had always done in 
watching Dr. Engel at work upon others, 
in the swift and yet precise movements of 
the great surgeon, whose care she felt 
herself fortunate to enjoy. She was filled 
with admiration, even while she quivered 
with pain. 

At last, it was all over, and she was 
left to get such rest as she could. But 
she could not sleep, in spite of a quieting 
draught which the doctor had prepared 
for her. She was thinking, naturally, of 
him, and her mind reverted to the 
charges which Clarence Birney had so 
vaguely made against him. Dr. Engel a 
bad man! It was absurd! She would 
not believe it—and yet she knew his 
violent temper. She herself had seen his 
firmly-knit frame quiver with his indig- 
nation at what had seemed to her a 
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slight failure on the part of some doctor 
or nurse. She had even heard him utter 
oaths when he did not know that any 
woman was near. They had cut her to 
the heart, but she well knew that he was 
wild with passion at such times, and 
hardly responsible for words and actions 
which in his calmer moments it seemed 
impossible that one so genuinely refined 
and noble could allow himself. She re- 
membered his wearing, hard-worked life. 
Many nights, as he had often told her, 
he could not sleep, and the next day his 
nerves were all unstrung. In one of these 
unnatural moods, perhaps, he had at some 
time done a terrible thing. In her weak- 
ness and pain Priscilla groaned as she 
thought of it, and that Clarence Birney 
might hold in his keeping, acquired in 
some accidental way, the secret of that 
unguarded moment. 

She sobbed aloud—and was immediate- 
ly reproved by her conscience for permit- 
ting herself to become so excited. She 
had been at St. Jerome’s for two years 
now. She felt settled, established there ; 
but by another year she might be called 
to a different station. It was useless to 


become too deeply interested in the 


people here. Dr. Engel was her kind 
and faithful friend—but after she had 
gone out of his life he would forget her, 
and have to be told who she was, as she 
had happened to hear him told the name 
of a former nurse at St. Jerome’s who 
had come to call upon him a few days 
before, and who had been a faithful co- 
worker with him for six years. He was 
glad to weleome the nurse—but her 
name had left him, and Priscilla could 
see that the good creature’s feelings were 
deeply wounded—as she was sure her 
own would have been under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“ But you, he declares, once saved his 
life,” said a voice within her. 

“Oh, that was in the first exaggerated 
rush of his gratitude,” she told the voice, 
chidingly. “He-knows that what I did 
was the most ordinary kindness, and the 
man was probably, at worst, only a petty 
thief.” 

“But he said that he was my faithful 
friend as long as we both should live.” 

“Of course he is,” sneered the voice. 
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“He is the faithful friend of every man, 
woman and child in St. Jerome’s who 
does his duty, and who works for the 
good of the institution. He esteems you, 
no doubt, very highly—as he does Mrs, 
Mason and Dr. Lucas. But that is no 
reason why you should lie here and cry 
because you are afraid that he has some- 
time done something chat he is or ought 
to be ashamed of. Most men have. He 
is probably not an exception—but we 
are not obliged to weep over all the sins 
of our friends. In a year or two you 
will be away from here, very likely, and 
then are you going to weep over all the 
slanders which you may hear concerning 
your new friends?” 

Somehow, the idea which she had con- 
jured up of leaving St. Jerome’s did not 
seem to afford her the comfort which she 
felt that she had a right to expect from 
it, and she was uneasy and troubled all 
night. 

The next day she did not sit up. Dr. 
Engel had sent word that she had better 
keep perfectly quiet, and that he himself 
would come in to dress her wrist as early 
in the day as possible. 

As she lay propped up in the bed, she 
did not worry about affairs in her ward 
as she had thought that she should. She 
knew that the attendants had been for- 
bidden to consult her or to let her know 
what was going on. In spite of the ach- 
ing of her wrist she experienced a deli- 
cious sense of relief. 

Through the window she could see the 
green lawn which sloped from the hos- 
pital front down to the shady street. 
Across the way, between the trees, showed 
the great grey house in which Dr. Engel 
lived. Priscilla thought how foolish he 
was—a man so moody and sad—to live 
in that vast, dreary place alone. Now 
there was Dr. Lucas, a pleasant, good- 
tempered fellow enough—why did not 
Dr. Engel take him over to stay with 
him and to give a little more life to those 
closed-up rooms? Dr. Lucas was poor, 
and had no family, while Dr. Crittenden, 
young as he was, had already a wife and 
two beautiful children. It was strange 
that Dr. Engel had never married. Per- 
haps he had been married and his wife 
had died. But if this were so she was 
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sure that none of the hospital people 
knew it. 

While she was gazing idly out, the old 
gardener, who was also the coachman, 
came strolling along one of the beauti- 
fully kept paths, clipping a hanging twig 
here and straightening a crooked stalk 
there. His bent, but brisk old wife, and 
the pockmarked daughter came out of a 
side gate bearing a market-basket be- 
tween them, and took their way down the 
street. For ten years Dr. Engel had had 
charge of St. Jerome’s, and for nearly as 
long he had lived in this lonely way in 
the great stone house. His was a monot- 
onous and anxious life, she thought with 
a sigh, in spite of his fame and his reputed 
wealth. 
operations, always devising some new 
thing for the amelioration of the suffer- 
ing which he saw around him, and always 
varrying the chief burden of the cares 
and worries of the hospital on his own 
shoulders. 

“JT don’t think he gets much happiness 
out of his life,” she reflected. “ Yet, after 
all, mine is a good deal like it. Perhaps 
most lives are after that pattern. I don’t 


believe this is a very happy world, any- 


way. How can I feel so light-hearted 
every day!—And yet I have never had 
just this view of things before.” 

“It is because you are a person of 
common sense that you are cheerful,” the 
voice within her made reply. “The rea- 
son why you see’ things distorted to-day 
is because you have been through some 
rather trying experiences. You have 
broken your wrist for one thing,—and 
then you have had a touch of sentimen- 
talism, which, as has often been said, goes 
harder with mature people like you, as 
all juvenile disorders do, than with chil- 
dren and young people. When you once 
get well, and resume your regular work, 
and find that no more hot-house flowers 
keep coming to fill your shallow mind 
with thoughts of love and lovers »—pah! 
then you will be yourself again.” 

The sharp rebukes of this wholesome 
mentor quite braced her up, and her 
thoughts began to flow in their old chan- 
nels. A poor woman, with a deformed 
babe, had been recently removed to her 
ward. The child had been subjected to 


He was always doing difficult : 
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an operation. Priscilla had been anx- 
ious, before that awful moment in the 
recovery room, to know how this opera- 
tion would result. Yet it must have been 
over last night, and she had not even 
thought to ask. Another young mother 
had ‘lost her infant, and had been wild 
with grief. A fever had followed, and 
there had been talk of having her re- 
moved from “27.” Priscilla wondered if 
the poor thing would be moved to-day. 

As soon as her mind began to busy 
itself with these familiar themes her 
nerves grew quiet and she fell asleep. 

Dr. Engel, looking into her room just 
before noon, found her in this peaceful 
and natural slumber, and took his leave. 
She was not to be disturbed, he said, and 
he would be in again as soon as he could. 

It was a busy “day with him, however, 
and the darkness had fallen when he 
came again. Priscilla was wide awake 
and in great pain. 

“T am sorry to be so late,” he said, 
shaking his head distressingly, as he saw 
her cordition. “I hope you will forgive 
me. I was thinking of you all the after- 
noon, but I could not get away before.” 

Something inexpressibly kind and ca- 
ressing in his tone caused these common- 
place words to ring in her ears like 
music. 

“T don’t believe that it has made much 
difference,” she responded, trying to smile. 
“It hurts a good deal, but I must expect 
that.” 

While he waited for a lamp to be 
brought he lighted the gas burners with 
his own hands, called for shades, and 
slowly unwound her bandages, telling 
her, meanwhile, the hospital news. Then 
the lamp came—Priscilla’s silver lamp— 
and was placed upon a little shelf near 
the head of the bed, so that a strong light 
fell upon the broken wrist and upon the 
doctor, as he bent over it. As he reached 
across her to get a vial from the other 
side, a locket which hung always upon his 
black watch guard, and which Priscilla 
had often remarked, as the only token of 
sentiment that he wore, fell open. The 
streaming lamplight showed her a pic- 
tured face within it,—tiny, but vivid. 
It was the miniature portrait of a young 
and beautiful woman. 
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Unconsciously Priscilla’s eyes rested 
with a fascinated stare upon this unexpect- 
ed vision. 
her gaze,—perhaps it was some instinct- 
ive care, bred of a habit of watching the 
locket, which caused the doctor to look 
down at that instant and perceive that it 
was open. He closed it with an annoyed 
expression and went on with his work. 
He dressed the broken wrist with his 
usual painstaking care, but without speak- 
ing, and bade her good-night in the same 
cool, unemotional tone in which he usu- 
ally bade her good-morning when he 
went his daily rounds through the hos- 
pital. Then he ordered the lights to be 
lowered, and she heard him walk slowly 
along the corridor and down the stairs. 
It was a mild night and the windows 
were open, so that an hour or more later 
she heard his footsteps as he went down 
the walk and across the street to his 
home. 

As she listened she thought of the little 
locket, and how it was swinging back and 
forth upon his watch guard as he walked. 
Why should he carry the face of that 
young woman about with him? Her 


hair was dressed in the fashion of twenty 


years ago, or more. She could not have 
been his mother. Was she his sister? 
No, there was not a shade of resemblance 
between his face and hers. The types 
were altogether different. It was some 
girl whom he had loved—perhaps who 
had died. And yet he would hardly 
have looked so much annoyed at seeing 
the open locket if it had contained the 
likeness of a lost love. There would have 
been an expression of sorrow on his face 
—perhaps of concern that the locket 
should have opened—but hardly that 
half-contemptuous, half-angry gleam in 
his eye. But perhaps the girl had played 
him false. Then why should he carry 
her picture with him at all? She recalled, 
as she thought, that good Mrs. Mason 
had asked her some months ago whether 
Dr. Engel had ever been married. Pris- 
cilla had looked at her in blank dismay, 
and had asked, “ How should I know?” 
in such a startled way that Mrs. Mason 
had laughed and had begged her not to 
look so seared—it “didn’t make any dif- 
ference one way or another, only some- 


Perhaps it was the intensity of 


that you know it!” 
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body was always asking her about it, and 
she wished she could answer them.” 
Whereupon Priscilla had fixed her clear 
eyes full upon Mrs. Mason and had de- 
manded, deliberately, “Why don’t you 
ask Dr. Engel himself, Mrs. Mason?” 

The excellent creature had stammered 
and looked very much flustered, and had 
turned away quite offended, with the 
question, “ What do you mean, Miss Sar- 
gent? You’re crazy si 

Now, as for the first time in months, 
she had leisure to dwell on unimportant 
matters, she thought of everything, in 
connection with this affair, which she had 
ever heard. Clarence Birney’s spiteful 
words, too, rang in her ears: “ I shall see 
It was far into the 
night when she fell asleep. 

But the days passed on, and Priscilla 
slowly rege ained her strength. Little by 
little she took up her old duties again. 
She wore her arm in a sling for many 
weeks, but she grew expert thereby in the 
use of her left hand. Dr. Engel, grave 
and care-worn as ever, and, she fancied, 
with the greyness of his hair constantly 
increasing, made his daily visits to her 
ward, as to all of the others, heard pa- 
tiently her reports, heeded her sugges- 
tions, called upon her when extra service 
of the best quality was desired, and in 
every way testified by his actions to his 
high regard for her capacity. But she 
had observed from the day when he had 
talked so pleasantly with her and had 
given her the silver lamp, that he had 
made no conversation with her except 
upon the most necessary and commonplace 
themes. She had also observed that th> 
little locket no longer swung from his 
watch guard. It had disappeared when 
he made his very next visit to her after 
the one during which it had opened. 
Perhaps he had lost it. More likely, 
alarmed at its opening, he had laid it 
away for safety. She was half-ashamed 
of herself for noticing its absence. She 
would discard from henceforth all senti- 
mental speculations, regarding either her- 
self or others, and would get back her old 
absorption fin her work—the calm pleas- 
ure and content in the successful perform- 
ance of her daily duties, which she had 
known during those two quiet years at 
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St. Mary’s, and at St. Jerome’s before 
Clarence Birney had come back with his 
money and his absurd ideas. Now she 
felt restless and depressed much of the 
time. She cried occasionally without 
knowing why. Her wrist became strong 
and sound again, but still her spirit did 
not recover its poise. She even spoke 
sharply sometimes to the patients and at- 
tendants—something which she had never 
used to do. Afterward she would up- 
braid herself, and even shed tears over 
her lack of self-control, but she felt no 
more certain of herself when the next 
strain came. 

A vague presentiment of coming trouble 
sometimes oppressed her, but she would 
not allow it to affect her. 

“T have grown weak in many ways 
since my accident,” she told herself, with 
some impatience, “but I have not sunk 
quite to the point of superstition,’—and 
with this she flattered herself that she had 
routed her insidious enemy, but he still 
haunted her, and caused her many vague- 
ly unhappy moments. 

But fortunately there was little time 
for her to think just now. The rush of 
events in the great hospital gave scant 
leisure for morbid brooding. Patients 
‘ame and went in her ward. Some were 
young and pretty, more were old and 
hardened and repulsive. Priscilla la- 
bored over them all with the same con- 
scientiousness, striving to benefit them in 
mind and spirit as well as in body. In 
her prayers and struggles for them she 
found her refuge from the thoughts of 
herself which had so troubled and un- 
nerved her. She meant, and scores would 
have borne testimony to the realization of 
her intentions, that no one should enter 
the door of Ward “27,” and lie upon 
one of its white beds, without being in 
every way the better for it. 

Early in the spring Dr. Engel an- 
nounced that he had been appointed one 
of the lecturers in a famous Eastern col- 
lege, and that for two or three months he 
should spend his time largely in the East. 
Other engagements were making for him 
there, and his time would be taken up 
with a work which would afford him re- 
lief from the wearing routine which he 
had lived in for so long. He was an ad- 
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mirable lecturer, hesitating little after he 
was once launched upon his theme, and 
presenting his subjects in a clear and illu- 
minative way, so that no one who heard 
him was likely ever to forget his words. 
It was the wish of the trustees of the in- 
stitution that the doctor should take up 
with this flattering offer at once. They 
realized how much his fame was to them, 
and they were justly proud of the reputa- 
tion which his skill gave to their hospital 
and their city. It would afford him a 
sort of rest, too, which all who saw him 
felt that he greatly needed. 

On the afternoon before he was to leave 
he came into Priscilla’s ward. She was sit- 
ting in the alcove at one end of it, mend- 
ing a garment for one of the patients. It 
was something which she need not have 
done, but she was constantly doing things 
which she did not need to do. It was 
that which so endeared her to all those 
with whom she came in contact. The 
doctor had often found her sewing at that 
hour, and he had seated himself for a 
moment beside her, to discuss methods or 
to talk over a difficult case. 

To-day he sat down again, though 
there seemed to be no especial reason for 
his doing so. His manner was a little 
absent at first. He made one or two 
commonplace remarks; then he looked 
fixedly over at his own grand mansion 
and sighed heavily. 

“You are very tired,” said Priscilla at 


last, seeing that he was not going to 
speak. “You will get rested, I hope, be- 


fore you begin hard work at the East.” 
“Qh, yes, I shall get rested. I am not 
going to work hard, anyway. Lecturing 
is alw ays easy for me.” 
He stammered worse than usual, as 
always when he was weary or sad. 


«And you—you, too, are tired,” he 
continued, after a pause. 
“Oh, yes,” she admitted, trying to 


speak cheerfully, in order to enliven him 
a little, if possible, “but I am to go for 
two weeks in the early summer up into 
the country to visit a ‘Children’s Home 
there. One of our old nurses has one in 
charge, you remember. I shall wander 
in the fields while I am there and drive 
out and rest a great deal.” 

“You have not driven much since Mr. 
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Birney was here.” His tone was serious, 
and she looked up in surprise at him as 
he continued, “ Do you expect him here 
soon again?” 

“T hardly understand your question,” 
she returned, half indignantly. “Ido not 
expect Mr. Birney. But,” she went on, 
anxious to change the subject, “you are 
very kind to have thought of me at all 
with your weight of responsibilities—I 
mean, to have remembered me in such a 
way.” 

“ Very—oh, very,” he replied, with an 
air of raillery, and looking at her with a 
curious, eager sharpness, which she could 
not explain, from under his black eye- 
brows. “ But, really,” his tone changing 
to a kind and solicitous one, “you must 
be lonely. Indeed, I have thought much 
of the loneliness of your position. You 
work too hard, and you do not have any 
companionship—Miss Clinker is gone 
now !—and there isa nervous strain upon 
you by reason of the constant changes 
among the patients, some of them so vile 
and loathesome!” 

He glanced toward a bed not far from 
them, on which lay a peculiarly unpre- 


possessing woman, who had recently been 
brought in. Priscilla colored. Her spirit 
rose at what she considered the first sign 
of an unworthy antipathy in him which 
she had ever seen. 

“It is true,” she responded, “that I 
find among these patients many ‘ commit- 


? 


ters of crimes,’ but I find among them 
also ‘committers of many beautiful vir- 
tues,’ as the poet says.” 

“That is right,” he laughed. “Stand 
up for them! I stand up for them imy- 
self when I have to be here, but now, you 
know, I am going away. I am looking 
at these people as one apart.” 

“The Saviour looked at them from all 
standpoints, and He loved them from 
all,” pursued Priscilla, in a low voice, 
but very seriously. The doctor had not 
realized until now how deeply his light 
words had touched her. 

“T am afraid that I am not very re- 
ligious,” he hastened to say, “but I am 
glad that others can be. My own re- 
ligion is like that of Rabelais, ‘a great 
Perhaps ’-—but don’t look so pained,” he 
continued rapidly and a little huskily. 
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“T’m not a bad fellow—not entirely bad 
—not hopeless, let us trust. To return to 
our subject, are you sure that it is not too 
much for you, this hard life? I have 
fancied that you are paler lately, even 
since your wrist is well.” 

“You should not worry over us nurses, 
Dr. Engel,” she replied, more moved than 
she cared to show, by his words. “I am 
perfectly well, so far as I know, and we 
are friendly among ourselves, even if 
Miss Clinker is gone!—and we are all 
happy in our work.” 

“ We—we—we— ! 
doctor, impatiently. 
thing about ‘ we?’” 

“Oh, doctor! you concern yourself 
about us all alike. We all realize that, 
of course.” 

“Indeed I don’t!” he cried, irritably, 
and in so loud a tone that she feared the 
nearest patients might hear him. One of 
them looked toward her at just that mo- 
ment, as though she wanted something. 
Priscilla excused herself hastily, waited 
upon the patient, and performed a few 
perfunctory duties about the room before 
she returned to her seat in the window. 
He was still sitting there, as though he 
did not propose to go soon. His manner 
was somehow less professional than usual, 
and it disturbed her in a sort of intan- 
gible way. She determined that she 
would try to make up for his lack by 
being more distinctly businesslike than 
ever herself. 


” 


exclaimed the 
“Who said any- 


CHAPTER IX. ° 
MR. BIRNEY REAPPEARS. 


PRISCILLA was thrown a little off her 
guard, however, when she returned to 
her place, to have Dr. Engel begin, as 
though he had not been interrupted at 
all, with, “ You were never more mistaken 
in your life.” 

Priscilla made no comment upon this 
remark, and he continued, “1 might as 
well deprecate your regrets regarding my 
proposed absence from St. Jerome’s. I 
might say, ‘how kind in you to remem- 
ber that I am going away! How self- 
sacrificing in you to be sorry to have me 
gone!’” 
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Priscilla laughed. 

“J couldn’t very well forget it, since 
you told me yourself, only last week, 
that you were going. Besides, it is the 
great event of the year here in the hospi- 

Everybody is talking about it.” 
“Oh, yes, I suppose so.” He sighed 
deeply. “I sometimes forget that I am 
grand-past-master here. That official de- 
parts, and his minions, of course, rejoice 
to think that his petty tyranies and his 
abominable temper are for awhile to be 
removed from them. I must remind you 
that tyranny 


tal. 


‘must be, 


Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse.’ ” 


“Oh, Dr. Engel!” cried Priscilla, in 
shocked protest. She had never seen him 
in such a mood before. 

“Haven’t I outlined the situation ex- 
actly ?” 

“We shall long for you to come back 
every hour of every day.” 

She had not meant to speak so strongly, 
but she could not bear the look of half- 
earnest, half-whimsical sadness upon his 
face. 

* _ you sure?” 

\ glow of pleasure displaced the sad- 
ness. 

“T am very sure.” 

“And all of you do not dread and dis- 
like me?” 

“T have half a mind not to pamper 
your self-esteem, even by telling you the 
truth,” Priscilla laughed up to him. 
“ But you know just as well as I do that 
there is no one in the hospital, from Dr. 
Lucas to the fireman in the basement, 
who does not love you.” 

It bad never occurred to her before to 
think whether it mattered to Dr. Engel 
how much people thought of him. But 
he was human, after all, this strong and 
self-contained man. He, too, had his 
hopes and fears, his doubtful and discour- 
aged moments, like smaller people. 

“T think,” she continued, feeling that 
he was studying her face in an efnbar- 
rassing way, “if you don’t mind my say- 
ing so, that you are a trifle morbid. A 

vacation from St. Jerome’s will drive 
your ill-feelings away. I suspect you ”— 
she tried to resume the light strain in 
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which their conversation had begun. Her 
needle snapped, and she turned to find a 
fresh one—“I suspect you of fishing for 
compliments—something to which I had 
not imagined that you could stoop.” 

“Perhaps I am,” he laughed in his 
turn, “ Everybody needs reassuring 
sometimes—even an old, grey-headed fel- 
low like me. We all like petting and 
flattering, and we don’t get much—some 
of us.” 

“Oh, doctor!—with all the flattery 
which is poured out upon you! Why, I 
read a whole column of compliments for 
you in the paper the other day, and there 
are just such things happening every 
week. I think that all of us get, proba- 
bly, all that we ought to have.” 

“T am afraid that I don’t like to have 
things measured out to me in the way 
in which I ought to have them!” he re- 
joined. “That reminds me, speaking of 
compliments, some one has never thanked 
me, so far as I recollect, for setting her 
broken wrist. I think I may say with- 


out boastfulness, that my experience with 
such cases has given me the power to 
manage them pretty well, and that few 


surgeons could have made such a good 
wrist as the one before me, from the 
wreck I saw in the little room yonder 
last January.” 

It was very hard for her to keep still 
while he was uttering these last words, 
especially as he was stammering even 
worse than usual. He was irritated if 
aid was proffered him while he was strug- 
gling with his infirmity, however, and 
having long been familiar with George 
Washington’s “Rules of Conduct,” she 
had never incurred his displeasure for 
this incivility. Therefore, covered with 
confusion as she was by the ingratitude 
which he had half-sportively alleged of 
her, she managed to contain herself until 
he had quite concluded. 

“ Don’t tell me such a dreadful thing, 
doctor! Oh, you are joking! I must 
surely have thanked you many times. 
Indeed, I have been overflowing with 
gratitude to you ever since. I appreciate 
fully how fortunate I was in having your 
care. Do you not think that I know 
enough of surgery to discriminate? But, 
really, Doctor. Engel, now that you speak 
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of it, I am going to tell you something. 
You know very well,’—her clear blue 
eyes were half-full of tears as she smiled 
up at him—*that I am afraid of you— 
you are so stern and dignified, usually. 
I admire your manner more than I can 


tell—but you must admit that it isn’t one 
which encourages a timid person like me 
to express myself very fully to its owner.” 
for a moment with 
reproach. 


He regarded her 
mingled astonishment and 
Then he, too, began to smile. 

“Now it is you who are joking, Miss 
Sargent. I cannot believe that I am 
such a terror as you make me out. But 
let me reassure you in regard to your 
thanks. Though I may not have been 
formally and ceremoniously thanked, be- 
lieve me that I feel perfectly satisfied 
with the demonstrations which you have 
given me of your gratitude. I am sim- 
ply in a foolish mood to-day, and I seem 
to be venting my foolishness upon you. 
I never forget that you saved my life, 
and that all I can ever do for you will 
not repay you. I say little about my 
feelings, Miss Sargent—my deepest feel- 
ings. I confess to something the same 
unreadiness and constraint in your pres- 
ence that you have confessed to feeling in 
mine—there! there! Don’t interrupt 
me! You have a reserve and dignity 
about you which keep the flippant at a 
distance !—but, seriously, your gratitude 
has been shown to me in every possible 
way. You hold, it is easy to see, the 
reputation of St. Jerome’s as dear as your 
own, and you have done an important 
work in advancing it. I have no helper 
here—I never have had—who has sec- 
onded my efforts and upheld my hands 
as you have. I may tell you frankly, 
Miss Sargent, that I start upon this long 
absence—for though I shall be here for a 
day or two every now and then, I shall 
virtually give up the oversight of the 
place for three months now to Dr. Lucas 
and to you—I start away, I tell you, feel- 
ing perfectly easy because you are here 
more than from any other one reason.” 

Her eyes shone with pleasure, but her 
face was burning, and she was almost 
choking with embarrassment. “ You are 
too good, Dr. Engel,” she said simply, a 
soon as she could command her voice. 
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“T thank you. You have always been 
too generous in your estimate of my work, 
but you know that I shall always do the 
best I can.’ 

An attendant came up at this moment 
to receive some orders from her. They 
were given, and she returned to her sew- 
ing, but though Dr. Engel had been 
sitting there for half-an-hour, and she 
knew that there were many below wait- 
ing to see him, he sat still, as though he 
did not intend to stir at present. For 
some moments after she had resumed her 
seat he gazed fixedly out at the window. 
His face had put on its old haggard look 
of worry and unhappiness. 

“T tell you, Miss Sargent,” he said 
suddenly, and pointing toward his own 
house over the way, “that is a sad old 
house over there, and, in spite of all the 
joys which you seem to think he has, it is 
a lonely, despairing man who lives there. 
He has to work hard—hard every min- 
ute to keep up at all.” 

“T—I—am sorry,’ she murmured, 
looking at him after ine first shock of his 
unexpected and unsolicited confidence, 
with pitying eyes. “I wish ” She 
stopped. The fierce wretchedness of his 
look almost frightened her. 

He did not acknowledge her sympathy, 
but still gazed off into the outer air as 
though he had not heard her. She 
longed to say something more, but she 
could not think of anything which 
seemed right. Like all good women who 
are called on te comfort misery, her mind 
reverted to her religion again—but after 
his definition of his position she felt that 
anything she might say would sound to 
him like the veriest cant—like trite and 
hollow forms—when what he needed was 
meat—what she felt was to be found in 
her religion, but she despaired of being 
able to show it to him. At last she 
could keep silence no longer. 

“Oh, if you only believed as I do— 
that there is a righteous God, and that 
He is ordering everything for our good!” 
she burst forth. “Then you could not 
feel so!” 

“Couldn’t I?” he asked with a bitter, 
incredulous smile. 

“ No—it would be impossible,” she 
answered, breathlessly. “Oh, there is 
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something always for me to love and rest 
upon, even if I can’t understand the case 
at all. I am blue and discouraged occa- 
sionally, but never for long at a time. I 
wish I were clever enough to show it all 
to vou. It is hard to believe, sometimes, 
but it isn’t half so hard as it is not to be- 
lieve. And don’t think that I found my 
love on any cheap dream of happiness to 
come. Dying should not matter to a 
true soul, it seems to me, one way or an- 
other. But it is in showing us how to 
take life and how to despise circumstances 
that God is best to us and his beautiful 
Bible is of value. Some great man has 
said, I believe, that ‘he is dead for this 
life who has no hope for another,’—but 
the hope of another life seems to me 
secondary. It is because God gives us 
hope for this life that I love him best. 
If you could only see it so, you could not 
look so—so—terrible ! ” 

Her voice trembled and she almost 
broke into tears as she concluded. He 
sat silent for a moment. Then he asked, 
“Do I look so ‘terrible?’ ” 

She shivered a little. 

“ Yes.” 

He picked up a book from the table 
beside her, as if to shake off an evil spirit 
that possessed him, and opened it at ran- 
dom. She sewed on quietly. 

Suddenly he spoke with interest. 

“Hear this,” he said. “Isn’t it curi- 
ous that I should find this just now ?— 
‘The eternal life, the ideal state, is not 
something future and distant. Dante 
knew it when he talked of ‘quella que 
imparadisa la mia mente.’ Paradise is 
here, visible and tangible to mortal eyes 
and hands, whenever self is lost in lov- 
ing, whenever the narrow limits of per- 
sonality are beaten down by the inrush 
of the Divine Spirit.’ ” 

Priscilla’s eyes shone, but she said 
nothing. 

“Loving!” he exclaimed, suddenly, 
and thereby making her face flame up 
until she could have sunk to the floor in 
confusion, only that he did not seem to 
see her. “What nonsense! Love hu- 
manity as a whole! Who does that? 
You, perhaps, and a stray half-dozen like 
you in the rest of the universe. I don’t.” 

“You always treat these poor people 
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as though you loved every one of them— 
and I believe you do.” 

“No, I don’t; I dissemble.” 

He rose and looked down upon her 
face. The color there, which had just re- 
treated, flamed up again at this scrutiny. 

“What do you think always comes to 
me, Miss Sargent, when I see you blush 
so suddenly? Excuse me, but I like to 
see you.” 

The frank good-fellowship of his man- 
ner disarmed the resentment which she 
was beginning to feel at his speech. 

“TI can’t imagine.” She laughed de- 
precatingly. 

“Qh, those lines from somewhere or 
other—some lines catch in my memory, 
but I can’t tell who wrote them : 


. a great thought strikes along the brain 
And flushes all the cheek.’ ” 


“Please don’t make fun of me,” she 
pleaded. “If I had a great thought 
whenever I blushed I should be the great- 
est person who ever lived. But alas! I 
never had a great thought in my life. I 
never expect to have one.” 

“Tut, tut!” laughed the doctor. “ Who 
is ‘morbid’ now? But I am staying too 
long. I trust that I have not discom- 
moded you. I felt a trifle unstrung by 
the change that is approaching, and I 
wanted to exchange afew words with you 
before I should go away. When I do 
come back—if I ever do—I shall be too 
hurried for social amenities. I assure 
you, Miss Sargent,” he pursued, with a 
complete resumption of his usual dignity, 
“T leave St. Jerome’s, as I said before, 
with far more confidence than I could do 
otherwise, for the consciousness that you 
are here. In the haste of my final prep- 
arations I shall very likely not see you 
again. Good-bye.” 

He took her hand for an instant with 
a courteous bow, and walked rapidly 
away. She sank back on her seat and 
resumed her sewing. Her long interview 
with him had given her such a new and 
intimate knowledge of his nature that she 
felt almost as though she had never seen 
him until that day. How charming he 
had been, but how wretchedly unhappy! 
Why should he have chosen her for a 
confidante in such a mood? He must 
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have felt, what many of the hapless women 
under her care had sometimes told her, 
that she had an unlimited capacity for 
sympathy, and in a sudden, passionate fit 
of loneliness and longing for expression, 
he had poured out his soul to her. Any- 
one in whom he had confidence would 
have answered his purpose as well, she 
told herself. 

Dr. Engel went, and everybody in the 
great hospital felt the absence of his guid- 
ing hand and animating mind. It seemed 
to Priscilla as though there were but one 
feeling throughout every ward; that of 
waiting—waiting for his return. To out- 
siders the routine would have seemed to 
go on very much as usual. Dr. Lucas 
sat in the office, and saw the scores who 
came every day for advice and help; 
kept the hospital records, and dispensed 
commands and permissions in what seemed 
to Priscilla a ridiculously amateurish and 
inefficient way, but which somehow suf- 
ficed. And still the mangled and the 


suffering were brought in daily through 
the great, pitiful gates; men, women and 
children died there daily ; and still went 
on the perpetual scrubbings and cleans- 


ings, the feeding, the dosing, the bandag- 
ing. How monotonous and sordid it all 
seemed to her on asudden. She wondered 
if the zest had gone out of life for all the 
others, too, now that the grave head 
physician was away, with his quiet but 
peremptory manner, his care-worn face 
and his prematurely whitened hair. 

Twice within the three months he came 
back, but he staid only a day or two, and 
Priscilla had only a word with him each 
time. 

On one bright May day she was work- 
ing about her ward, her mind full of the 
pressing business of the hour, when a 
messenger brought her a card. Her face 
grew pale as she saw it, for it bore the 
familiar name of Mr. Clarence Birney. 
Priscilla promptly sent word that she was 
engaged, but the messenger as promptly 
returned, bearing a pencilled note from 
Mr. Birney. He would detain her but a 
moment, but had an errand of importance 
for her. Unwillingly she decided to go 
down and see him. 

He looked handsomer and better dressed 
than ever. All signs of his mourning 
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had disappeared, excepting an unobtru- 
sive band of crape around his hat. His 
face did not light up as it had used to 
upon seeing Priscilla. There was surely 
little in her expression to make it. She 
was very stern—almost forbidding. She 
had nothing but contempt for this fellow, 
and she was determined to make him feel 
her scorn. 

She could see that her manner took 
immediate effect. Her visitor’s air of 
carelessness, almost of gayety, diss appeared 
in a moment, as she stood coldly waiting 
what he might have tosay. She fancied, 
that, as he regarded her, a craven look 
passed over his face, and that there 
played over it occasional gleams of the 
same revengeful spirit which had ani- 
mated it when he had driven away from 
the gate of St. Jerome’s on that autumn 
day, : six months before. 

“[—I—happen to be in the city at- 
tending to some investments which I have 
here——” he began hesitatingly. 

Priscilla bowed and murmured “ In- 
deed.” She was still significantly stand- 
ing. 

“And so I took the liberty of calling,” 
he concluded. “I wanted to see Dr. 
Engel, but I am told that he is out of the 
city.” 

“He has been gone for nearly three 
months. I have heard that he might re- 
turn about this time to attend to an im- 
portant operation, but I do not know 
just when that is to be.” 

“Tt is not of special consequence,” he 
went on, speaking with an evident effort 
after carelessness of tone. “ You can do 
what is necessary, I presume, as well as 
he.” 

“Well?” 

He seemed to find it hard to go on. 

“ I—I have brought a patient with me, 
at my own expense, from New York, 
Miss Sargent,” he at last found words to 
say, “partly because I considered this 
the proper place for her, partly because | 
had made a pledge to you, which being a 
pledge, I was naturally anxious to re- 
deem. I told you once that Dr. Engel’s 
domestic life would not bear the light. 
I had learned, before I saw you, that his 
wife, deserted by him, and exposed to 
bitter want, was dying by inches in the 
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hospitals of New York. I had read that 


in a newspaper. On my return from 
here last Fall, I took pains to verify this 
rumor, and I ‘found it to be strictly true. 
Mrs. Engel, now a broken-down and de- 
graded creature, is waiting in one of 
the ante-rooms close by. As soon 
possible, you had better have her case 
attended to.” 

“T will do what is proper, you may be 
sure,” said Priscilla, with a conces aled fire 
in her words w hich cut him like a knife, 
“and now, if you have said all that you 
have to say, you will oblige me by leavy- 
ing—and never, never—do you under- 
stand me, Mr. Birney ?—let me look upon 
your face again!” 

As she uttered these words, her voice 
charged with unexpressed emotion and 
her face ashen, Dr. Engel stepped inside 
the doorway. He had evidently heard 
her words, but on seeing to whom they 
were addressed, he fell back, with a mur- 
mured “I beg your pardon,” and the 
startled young man, in a sort of daze, 
which might well have been induced by 
the intensity of her manner, rushed 
through the doorway, passed the head 


as 


physician, without a word, and bounding 
into a carriage which was in waiting, 
drove rapidly away. 

Priscilla stood in the small public par- 
lor in which she had received him, abso- 
lutely motionless for a moment after his 


departure. Dr. Engel, too, stood as 
though stunned outside the entrance. 
He was the first to recover himself. He 
came in slowly, closed and locked the 
door after him, and looked fixedly and 
joyously into her face. 

She did not reflect that the long ab- 
sence of her superior officer demanded 
some form of salutation from her. “ How 
long had you been there?” she burst 
forth, excitedly. “How much did you 
hear of what he said?” 

“T heard only your last sentence!” he 
cried, with a rapture which was more 
than bewildering to her under the cir- 
cumstances. “But I heard enough to 
assure me that you do not love him. I 
feel confident that the whole story was 
trumped up on purpose to deceive me by 
that arch-fiend, Miss Clinker. I am so 


!?? 


glad—so glad! 
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Her face grew so deadly pale that he 
thought she was going to faint. 

“Qh, what does it all mean?” she 
moaned, putting her hand to her fore- 
head in such evident distress that he was 
almost as frightened and as mystified as 
she seemed to be. 

“Tt means,” he began, “that you are 
either very foolish, or that I am cruelly 
mistaken. Miss Clinker assured me on 
her sacred word of honor—whatever that 
means—” he laughed, merrily, “that you 
were to marry Mr. Birney—that your 
dislike to him was affected in order to 
mislead people, but that you would marry 
him very soon. You see, my dear, dear 
girl—oh, let me call you so!”—as she 
put her hands out toward him with a 
faint cry of horror—* I—I—oh, let me 

say it! I have loved you through long, 
weary months——” 

He had seized her hands, but she drew 
them away from him now, and spoke in 
a voice which seemed to freeze his very 
heart. 

“Dr. Engel,” she said, slowly, bring- 
ing out every word as though ‘she were 
tearing it from herself with blood, “your 
wife is in the ante-room. Mr. ‘Birney 
brought her with him from New York.” 


” 


CHAPTER X. 


A LONG ILLNESS. 

Dr. ENGEL moved slowly toward the 
door in a shocked and bewildered way 
which frightened her. He put his hand 
on the key and turned it mechanically. 
Then he pressed his hands upon his fore- 
head, and with difficulty stammered out, 
“ Im—im—pos—possible ! ” 

“In the ante-room! in the ante-room!” 
she went on, breathlessly. 

Like one in a dream he walked toward 
the apartment that she had designated. 
She followed close behind him. The 
light from the one window fell full upon 
the face of a shabby woman who sat 
there. Priscilla gazed upon her with 
wide-open, fascinated eyes. In spite of 
the pallor and sickliness of her face, and 
the traces of evil living w hich were plain- 
ly marked upon it, there was a cast to 
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the features, an expression over the whole 
which Priscilla had seen and could never 
forget. It was the face in the locket. 
She drew back with a feeling of awful 
faintness and suffocation at her heart. 
Her companion stood like a statue. At 
that moment there was a swish of drapery 
in the hall, and Mrs. Mason came rush- 
ing up. 

“ Miss Sargent ! Miss Sargent!” she 
cried, in a low voice, full of repressed ex- 
citement. “ Did you see the woman in 
the carriage? There was a woman in 
the carriage with Mr. Birney! They say 
it was Miss Clinker. 

Priscilla heard nothing further. Her 
over-strained nerves had borne all that 
they could bear. She threw 
toward her kind old friend, and fell for- 
ward in a dead faint. 


» 


When she opened her eyes consciously 
again, she was lying in a wide, strange 
bed, and in a room which she did not at 
first recognize. As she gazed around ys 
however, she saw that it was one of 
suite of chambers in the upper part of the 
hospital, where the wealthier patients 
were usually accommodated. She was not 
in pain, and the events which had trans- 
pired just before she had sunk away into 
good Mrs. Mason’s arms, had entirely 
passed from her mind. She tried to raise 
herself on her elbow and to look around 
her, but she found herself unable to do 
The movement, however, brought 
some one running softly from the opposite 
side of the room, and to Priscilla’s sur- 
prise, she saw Marion gazing down into 
her eyes with a glow of indescribable joy 
illuminating her pale, pretty little face. 

“Why, Marion!” she attempted to 
say, but she found that she could only 
whisper. 

“Oh, you darling!” cried that im- 
pulsive damsel, with the unmistakable air 
of the Marion of old. “The doctor has 
been saying for two days that you might 
wake up yourself any time now, if you 
ever would. Wait till I send him word.” 

She dashed away, and was back pres- 
ently. Priscilla could not speak, but her 
eyes pleaded eloquently for information. 
Marion understood perfectly well that 
her patient would not be satisfied unless a 


sO. 


herself 
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little hint were given her of how she had 
come there and of what had happened. 

“ Now, you have been very ill for four 
weeks, dear,” she began, a little doubt. 
fully, for she did not know just what to 
say—there was so much, “and Mrs. Mason 
wrote to us about it—she found our ad- 
dress in your book—and I could not rest 
until mamma let me come on to help take 

care of you. I have been here nearly 
three weeks, and Dr. Engel says I ama 
very capable nurse indeed. Oh, he has 
taken such care of you, Pris, dear: he 
has sat up here night after night—but I 
will tell you all about that later.” 

The door opened softly and Dr. Engel 
entered. His face was wan and so thin 
that Priscilla, weak as she was, felt still 
weaker, after ‘what Marion had told her, 
as she gazed upon it, but his eyes were 
blazing with joy. He came up to her 
bedside, looked long and eagerly into her 
wistful face, assured himself that the 
light of reason shone in her eyes, and 
turned solemnly toward Marion. 

“Thank God!” he said, in a low, intense 
voice. “She has come out all right, ap- 
parently. The only thing now is to watch 


her every moment and build her up as 


fast as we can. There must be no talking. 
She must be patient. If all goes well, in 
a few days she may ask all the questions 
that she likes, and we may answer them. 
For the present she must lead as nearly 
as possible the life of an oyster.” 

Priscilla heard, understood and ap- 
proved these instructions, but she was 
conscious of a dim and annoying vacuum 
in her mind where her memory used to 
act. Where did she live when she was 
taken ill? It must have been in the 
hospital. No, it was in a boarding-school, 
and she had had such a fine frolic with 
two dear old teachers! How kind they 
had been to her! Their hair had been 
drawn in smooth bands over their ears. 
How precisely they had talked! Ah, 
here they were now! And they were 
eapering along the hall in the old semi- 
nary which she knew so well, as if they 
were two children—rather wild ones at 
that. One was driving the other, and 
saying, “Get up, old pony! Get up!” 
and Priscilla went off again into uncon- 
sciousness. 
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When she awoke once more it was 

arly morning. Marion was not with 
her, but one of her old nurses, in whom 
she had implicit confidence. 

“Miss Cooper,” she said, rejoiced to 
find that she could speak aloud, “ I—I 
think I am better.” 

The nurse had not been looking toward 
her when she opened her eyes. The 
sound of that weak voice was, therefore, 
the first intimation which she had re- 
ceived that her patient was awake and 
conscious. She gave a little ery of de- 
light, and came softly toward the bed. 

“Yes,” she assented, joyously, “you 
are decidedly better. We are all so 
happy.” 

“JT think my sister was here yesterday, 
—the—the other day—when I woke up 
—or did I dream it?” 


“Tt was yesterday,” the nurse assured 


her compassionately, “and Miss Marion 
She has been perfectly 


surely was here. 
devoted to you.” 

« T—I—can’t seem to remember any- 
thing,” bemoaned Priscilla, in a trem- 
bling voice. “And oh, Miss Cooper, I 
am so tired!” 

“That’s all right! 
tired lying abed one solid month. “You're 
weak, ‘that’s all. Just keep quiet, and 
you ‘ll be well right away. I’m going to 
get you some breakfast now, and I 
wouldn’t talk any more.” 

The soothing and reassuring tones of 
her voice comforted the invalid’s soul. 
She turned over and lay placidly through 
all the preparations for her “breakfast,” 
which was a brief and watery meal; and 
shortly afterward she sank away into a 
delightful dream, in which 
wild and bird-haunted beaches, rode in 
frail and flying boats on the crests of 
grand billows, and ended by darting aloft 
into the midst of a wrack of scudding 
clouds, climbing upon them, and riding 
through mid-sky, singing at the highest 
pitch a weird version of “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

She came to herself with a little start. 
She felt sure that she had been singing in 
real earnest. Marion and Miss Cooper 
were both of them standing beside her bed. 

“Did I make a noise?” she inquired, 
meekly. 
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“Rather,” replied Miss Cooper, with a 
whimsical lifting of her eyebrows,” “but 
nothing to what you made two or three 
weeks ago—was it, Miss Travers? Oh, 
you're getting well. We'll have you 
around now in a very little while. But 
tell us,” she said, with a sudden yielding 
to curiosity, “what were you dreaming 
about when you screamed out so?” 

Priscilla related to them as well as she 
could the substance of her erratic vision, 
and they were immensely amused; but 
the exertion was almost too much for her, 
and for the rest of the afternoon she lay 
white and silent upon her pillow. 

By another day she felt considerably 
stronger, and while the vigor of the 
morning was upon her, she turned toward 
her nurse and inquired faintly if there 
were any hospital news. 

“ Hospital news! Well, I declare!” 
cried that good-natured creature. “ You 
must be getting better, sure enough! 
But you must forget there’s such a thing 
as a hospital on the face of the earth. 
Them’s my orders, Miss Sargent. ’ 

“JI can’t seem to remember any- 
thing yet, Miss Cooper,” continued Pris- 
cilla, piteously, after she had sighed a 
little over her nurse’s refusal to answer 
her question. “Do you really think I 
am getting so much better?” ; 

“ Well—that’s a queer question!” ex- 
claimed that excellent person, heartily. 
“You ought to know more than to ask 
that, with all your experience.” 

“ But you know I can’t remember any 
of my experience,” smiled Priscilla, faintly. 

“Well—and here you are joking!” 
Miss Cooper clapped her hands together 
in a sort of ecstasy. “Dr. Engel will be 
delighted.” 

“T can remember what has happened 
since I began to grow better, though,” 
Priscilla went on meditatively. The 
mention of Dr. Engel’s name had re- 
called to her what Marion had said re- 
garding the head physician’s devotion to 
her during her illness. 

“Of course you can,” Miss Cooper 
assured her. “Pretty soon you will re- 
member everything that ever happened 
to you—but I wouldn’t try now. It will 
come back little by little, and that’s the 
best way.” 
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Priscilla tried to obey her instructions, 
but her mind was filled with a vague un- 
easiness. Dim notions that people some- 
times, after weeks of delirium, never 
wholly regained possession of themselves, 
floated through her cloudy brain. Then 
she heard Dr. Engel’s voice, and the 
sound gave her instant confidence. He 
would not let her lose herself. He was 
watching her all the time, Marion had 
said, and stupid though she felt, Priscilla 
knew what that meant. He came to the 
bedside and asked her some simple ques- 
tion, but the strange struggle within her 
to recollect something—something which 
eluded her and seemed to throw her 
thoughts off into dreams, seized her as he 
spoke, and she could only gaze blankly up 
into his eyes and press her hands to her 
head. <A frightened look came over his 
face. He removed her hands, and held 
them tenderly in his own for a moment. 
Then he stroked her hair reassuringly. 

“Never mind—never mind!” he 
begged her, as though he were soothing ¢ 
startled child—-and she felt at once the 
influence of his will. A look of peace 
passed over her strained and bewildered 


eyes—she closed them, and though he 


stood beside her for several moments 
longer, she did not try to see nor ask 
anything further. She felt that all must 
be right since he had said it. 

When he left her, she heard him, al- 
though he evidently did not imagine that 
she could understand, telling Miss Cooper 
that he would come up only when Miss 
Sargent was asleep for the present. She 
must see only her regular attendants un- 
til her mind was clearer. She was doing 
beautifully, he added, in a louder voice— 
Priscilla, her consciousness quickened by 
her effort to listen to what she knew he 
did not mean she should hear, felt he 
had suddenly divined that she might be 
aware of what he was saying—and all 
that was needed now was patience. In 
spite of her suspicions, however, she fell 
into a sweet sleep directly, and she knew 
nothing more for that day. 

A slow, beautiful week followed. 
Priscilla’s dreams were no longer wild 
and shocking, but full of bright country 
mornings, with cattle grazing in sunny 
upland pastures, and singing brooks flow- 
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ing through dusky valleys lighted with 
yellow lady-slippers and pink arbutus, 
One day she was in a glen lined with 
violets, beside a still pool, and resting 
tranquilly upon a bed of mosses. <A _but- 
terfly was hovering above her and she let 
him alight upon her hand. She seemed 
to be watching the shifting colors upon 
his wings when she suddenly came to her- 
self, and found that Marion was regarding 
her with wistful eyes. 

“My dear sister!” Priscilla said, and 
held out her wasted palm toward her. 
The violets of her dream were explained. 
Marion held a dewy bunch of the exquis- 
ite flowers in her hand. 

“Here are some helps for you to get 
well, dear,” she said, gayly. “They are 
a present for you from Dr. Lucas.” 

Dr. Lucas! Oh, yes!) She knew who 
Dr. Lucas was. How long it seemed 
since she had heard his name. 

“Dr. Lucas! How good in him! To 
think that he should have remembered 
me, when I had totally forgotten him. 
Please thank him for me. He was a good 
fellow—Dr. Lucas,” she added, medita- 
tively. “Is his hair as red as ever, Mar- 
ion?” 

“His hair isn’t red!” cried Marion 
with unexpected resentment. 

Priscilla laughed in a puzzled way. 

“Well, I am not a very reliable person 
just now, they tell me,” she said, “ but I 
feel very sure in my small apology for a 
mind that it used to be red. 

“Tt certainly is red,” interposed Miss 
Cooper. 

Marion turned toward the faithful 
nurse in one of her most amusing spasms 
of wrath. She was so tiny and so trans- 
parently amiable that any assumption of 
anger on her part was merely funny. 

“Miss Cooper,” she said, summoning 
all her scanty stock of dignity, “I want 
to talk to my sister alone for awhile. Dr. 
Engel says that I may, as long as she 
does not seem to get toc weary.” 

Miss Cooper obediently retired. 

“T wish she would mind her own busi- 
ness!” cried Marion, as the door closed 
behind the nurse’s substantial figure. 

Priscilla was looking at her in smiling 
inquiry. “How fierce you are, you dear 
little chicken!” she laughed. 
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“ Well—his hair isn’t red!” re- 
peated Marion, settling down into 
a rocking-chair and smoothing her 
ruffled feathers. “ His hair is a 
beautiful shade of brown. Those 
auburn lights in it are what make 
it different from ordinary brown 
hair—which I dislike.” 

She sat and rocked rapidly for 
amoment. Priscilla contemplat- 
ed her, still smiling, but she had 
really no conception of what was 
passing through the child’s mind. 
She was sitting up for a while. 
She had sat up for three days, for 
a few minutes at a time. 

Having got the nurse out of the 
way, Marion seemed in no hurry to 
go on with the conversation. There 
was a brief pause, and then Priscilla 
began: “I can’t get over your good- 
ness, Marion, dear, in coming out here to 
take care of me. I wish I could ever do 
anything to repay you. But I can’t un- 
derstand yet how your mother could con- 
sent te your coming. She knew that you 


were going to stay in the hospital, too.” 


“Qh, there were reasons,” began Mar- 
ion, enigmatically. “I—I, you see—oh, 
are you sure that you are strong enough, 
Pris, dear, to hear this?” 

“T feel better than I have felt before 
any day,” Priscilla assured her. “I—I 
an’t think yet. My mind is dark if I 
try to go back; but I can hear your 
story, I am sure, if it isn’t too great a tax 
on my poor head.” 

“Tt—it is very short.” 

“Then go on,” Priscilla gently urged 
her. 

“Priscilla Sargent,” Marion com- 
menced, boldly, “what do you think of 
Dr. Lucas?” 

Priscilla caught her breath a little. 

“Of course you don’t want my opinion 
again as to his hair?” she laughed faintly. 

“If you dare!” threatened Marion, 
puckering up her brows menacingly. 

“Well?” 

“Nothing, Pris, dear, only he has been 
awfully nice to me since I have been here 
—so afraid I should be lonesome or stay 
in the house too much, and he has made 
it very pleasant for me.” 

“That was very kind in him, I am sure.” 
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| suspect you of fishing for compliments.” 


“Yes, very. And—he is poor, you 
know, and he thinks I am poor, too, and 
of course I could not tell him that I 
wasn’t; I have just let him think so.” 

“Well, that wasn’t quite candid—but 
perhaps you had a good motive.” 

“Qh, I didn’t want to scare him away 
—and he is so proud that I knew he 
would not want to take me to ride so 
much, and all that, if he thought I was 
rich.” 

“JT didn’t suspect that you cared so 
much for riding, Marion.” 

“Qh, I don’t—only with him. 
see, I like him very, very much.” 

The idea of liking steady-going, prac- 
tical Dr. Lucas “very, very much” 
seemed absurd to Priscilla, but she did 
not smile, for she saw that Marion was 
deeply in earnest. 

“You see, Pris, dear, I—I had a love- 
affair just before I came away. Every- 
body was talking about it, and that was 
why I wanted to come—I mean that was 
why mamma was so ready to let me. I 
was glad enough to have an excuse to 
leave, though I was dreadfully sorry to 
have you ill, dear, and—and “ 

“Were you going to tell me about that 
love-affair ?” 

“No. There wasn’t any love on my 
side, you understand, Pris. He just chose 
to think that I had encouraged him, and 
he made a scene, and—well, it was just 


You 
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disagreeable, and there was talk, and 
everybody staring at me. But what I 

yanted to say was that I am really in 
love now e 

“Oh, I see-—with Dr. Luca 

“Qh, Pris! How did you ever guess!” 

“Tam getting back my mind, you see. 
I guessed it without much trouble. But 
is this feeling reciprocated ?” 

“Oh, Pris!”—Marion’s face was scar- 
let-—“ You are mean to tease meso! I 
didn’t think you would. Of course, he 
is perfectly beautifully in love with me— 
or I should not have thought of such a 
thing myself.” 

“All right, my dear, 
your mother say?” 

“That’s it, Pris. I want you to hurry 
and get well, so as to tell mamma all 
about Dr. Lucas. I have told him that 
it is going to be a hard task to persuade 
mamma to let me marry him, but he does 
not understand it. He knows that Dr. 
Engel and the rest of them will speak for 
him and tell how awfully clever and _re- 
liable he is, and he thinks that is all that 
is necessary. But you know, Pris, that 


but what does 


mamma has set her heart on having me 
make a brilliant match, and nothing will 


be ‘brilliant’ to her without money, 
course. So I would not let him write to 
mamma—not a word, though he wanted 
to a week ago. I told him to wait until 
you were well enough to see about it, for 
I knew that you would manage it if any- 
body could.” 

“Well, kiss me, dear! I congratulate 
you on your happy love, at any rate. 
Dr. Lueas is a good fellow—but it is a 
new thing to me to think of him in the 
light of a lover to anybody, and I can’t 
get used to it at once.” 

“T would not have told you to-day, 
dear, only I—I must go home to-morrow. 
I have been here four weeks, Pris—and 
mamma is urging me and urging me. 
She thought that I might have gone as 
soon as the doctor said that you were out 
of danger, but I could not bear to leave 
you and I was having a nice time,—and 
I wanted, besides, to wait till you were 
all right.” 

She paused, apparently in a little em- 
barrassment, and Priscilla’s heart sank. 

“Do you think I am never going to be 
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‘all right?’” she asked, 
which was only half playful. 

“Qh, yes,’ ’ Marion hastened to assure 
her, “but the doctor says it may be a 
week or more, yet, so I must go, probably 
to-morrow.” 

Priscilla scarcely heard the “ to-mor- 
row,” hard as it was for her to lose 
Marion from her sick-chamber, where she 
had been a veritable sunbeam, and nosmall 
help, though she had fretted because no 
serious responsibility had ever been laid 
upon her. What rested upon the inva- 
lid’s mind was that expression “ or more.” 
To the trained ear of a nurse, even one 
so weak and disordered as Priscilla now 
was, it was deeply significant. “Or 
more.” Did Dr. Engel think that she 
was never going to regain her mind, as it 
had used to be? She almost shuddered 
as she thought of it. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” repeated Marion, 
wondering at the far-away look which 
her simple words had brought into Pris- 
cilla’s eyes. 

“Oh, I am very sorry,” Priscilla said, 
with a little start. “I shall miss you 
sorely. It has been very sweet to have 
you here. You have done a great deal 
for me.” 

“T haven’t done half as much as I 
wanted to, and as I know I might,” com- 
plained Marion, with some asperity. 
“Dr. Engel has really treated me as if I 
didn’t know much, dear, and I have had 
to consult that common Miss Cooper 
about everything. I can talk a great 
deal better grammar than she can, too!” 

Priscilla laughed. 

“Grammar is the least part of nursing, 
my precious girl,” she explained. “ But 
I am getting tired. I haven’t said half 
to you that I ought, and that I want to, 
but I am so weak and bewildered, dear, 
that I can’t rightly understand things 
yet. Just lay me down in the bed, and 
I shall try to think this matter over with 
the care which it deserves.” 

_ Marion laid her down, and called Miss 
Cooper, but even before the nurse came 
the fragile invalid was fast asleep. 

“Oh, dear, dear! How weak, how 
weak she is!” whispered the poor girl. 
She was afraid that her little story had 
quite exhausted her patient listener. 


in a manner 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PRISCILLA COMES TO HERSELF. 


Wuen Priscilla had grown a little 
stronger she was allowed to take short 
drives. Mrs. Mason, Miss Cooper, and, 
onee or twice, Dr. Lucas, officiated as 
driver on these occasions, and Priscilla 
found herself gaining strength fast; but 
still her mind was cloudy and confused. 
Mrs. Mason was constantly alluding to 
events which Priscilla could recall with 
difficulty or not at all, and the poor inva- 
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“new creation,” which, as she sometimes 
said, had come to her, made her look like 
a blooming girl of twenty. 

“Tt is certainly becoming to me not to 
know anything,” remarked Priscilla, as 
she was putting on her wraps and bonnet 
before the glass. “I never looked so well 
as I do in these stupid days, when I have 
not an idea in my head, and can scarcely 
recall my own name.” 

“That will come soon enough,” Miss 
Cooper assured her again, as she had as- 
sured her dozens of times before. But 
Priscilla imagined that the nurse, as she 


A butterfly was hovering above 


lid had oceasion to remember often Mari- 
on’s inadvertent “or more.” She was 
able to shake off all worry, however, and 
as she was always with wise nurses, who 
had had their orders to control the conver- 
sation and keep it in certain channels, her 
nerves were quiet, and she felt as though 
she were, indeed, living the prescribed 
life of an oyster. It was very comfort- 
able, however, and it was certainly very 
becoming. Priscilla’s hair had fallen 
away and her face was framed now in a 
halo of short flaxen rings. These, with 
the transparent complexion natural to 
her, now doubly fresh and fair after the 


spoke, studied doubtfully the pink-and- 
white countenance in the glass. 

In her soul she feared that she was 
never going to be able to resume her 


nursing again. She could not yet re- 
member the routine of her own medicines, 
from day to day. She had tried to re 
call how much money the lawyer had 
written her stood to her credit after her 
father’s estate was settled up. She won- 
dered if she should be able to live on it, 
but she could not remember a line of his 
letter, and she could not remember how 
much was due her from the hospital. 
She had not drawn her salary for some 





He seemed to find 


weeks before she had been taken ill—but 
none of the details of the matter were clear 
in her mind, and she had given up trying 
to summon them to her remembrance. 

“T have a surprise for you this morn- 
ing,” continued Miss Cooper, as Priscilla 
adjusted the last ribbon and prepared to 
move slowly toward the stairs. “ Here— 
take my arm. No? Youre getting 
mighty independent! Well—I’m glad 
enough of it.” 

“What is the surprise? Is 
coming back?” 

“No, Miss Sargent—I’m sure I wish 
she was!” 

“T know she wishes the same,” 


Marion 


rejoined 
Priscilla, who had been the repository of 
all sorts of glowing confidences from Dr. 


an hour’s drive with him 


” 


Lucas during 
the day before, “but if that isn’t it 

“Qh, it’s only that Dr. Engel is going 
to drive you this morning himself.” 

The color rose into Priscilla’s softly- 
rounded cheeks. 

“T haven't seen him for a long time,” 
she said. 


it hard to go on. 


«* No—he fancied that it disturbed you 
to see anybody outside the regular three 
of us who have taken care of you right 
along—so he has been up when you were 
asleep. Oh, he has kept the closest kind 
of watch of you, and the questions he has 
asked! My! You wouldn’t think there 
was anybody in the hospital but you! 
He thinks a ‘sight of you, Dr. Engel does, 
Miss Sargent. He told me the other day 
that you had done more for the hospital 
than any nurse he had ever had.” 

“ He is very kind,” murmured Priscilla, 
and just then they came in sight of Dr. 
Engel, standing near the outside door, 
and striking his hands impatiently to- 
gether. 

“Ah, you have come at last,” he said, 
with an air of relief. “Miss Sargent is 
the most punctual of beings when she is 
well. You must not allow her to become 
demoralized while she is ill, Miss Cooper.” 

He took her arm tenderly within his 
own, and they walked slowly down to the 
carriage. His hands were strangely un- 
stes dy. Priscilla felt a tremor in his 
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arm when she clasped it. She looked up 
into his face with an almost startled air. 

“You are ill,” she said. “ You are 
not able to take me out.” 

“T]1? I was never so well in my lite. 

I am almost too happy. It is very try- 
ing to the nerves to be too happy. Do 
you not know that?” 
* She looked at him in astonishment, the 
color slowly mounting into her face. 
He could only laugh a little for reply, 
for he was busy tucking rugs around her 
and seeing that the cover of the carriage 
was right. 

At last they were settled to suit him, 
and drove slowly away. 

“ T don’t need to ask you how you are,” 
he remarked, gazing radiantly into her 
tance. 

“ You are very kind to be so sure that 
I am feeling well—and to be glad,” she 
said, a little “hesits atingly. 

“Why—aren’t you ‘feeling well?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh, Doctor Engel,’ she protested, 
“They must have told you! You know 
I have no memory yet. My mind seems 
Do you—oh, tell me truly! 


to be asleep. 
—do you really think that I am going to 


9 9 


know ‘anything ever again ? 

“Know anything! Of course you are! 
What ideas you must have conjured up 
while you have been lying still so long! 
It is high time you were out in the fresh 
air, I should think, to blow the cobwebs 
out of your brain! ” 

His manner was too hilarious alto- 
gether. Priscilla could not laugh with him. 
Instead, her heart sank. He noticed the 
shadow under the forced smile which she 
tried to assume, and he began to rattle 
on about the weather—the strange cases 
which had come up in the hospital lately, 
and everything new and _ interesting 
which he could think of. At last she 
began to be really diverted, and_ the 
strained expression on his face disap- 
peared. Still, she knew that he was 
watching her narrowly, though it was 
something to be felt rather than seen. 

Suddenly a thought struck her. 

“Why, doctor, 
for your trip this summer!” she ex- 
claimed, in dismay. “You always go 
away for a fortnight or more every sum- 


vou have not been off 
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mer, and I know how much good it does 
you.” 

“Oh, I was away during the spring, 
you remember.” 

“Qh, were you? [—I—don’t think I 
knew, did 1? Where did you go?’ 

His lips tightened a little. 

“T went East to lecture at the —— 
University. I lectured, besides, before a 
number of societies.” 

“Oh!” 

There was still a pained and conftised 
contraction on her forehead. He has- 
tened to go on with his former gay talk. 

“ Yes—and I was glad enough to get 
hack to my own people, I assure you. | 
shall not leave them again in a hurry. 
I surely shall not go until you are quite 
well again.’ 

" Los think that I am as well now as 
I am going to be, perhaps.” 

“My dear child!” He was serious 
enough now. “You must give up en- 
tirely such thoughts as these. I tell you 
—TI would stake my professional reputa- 
tion on it—that this feature of your ill- 
ness which troubles you so much has in 
reality been your salvation. Your mind 
was under a strain before you were ill 
which you could not—no human being 
could—have borne without giving way. 
I have thought of it a thousand 
times since you have 
been growing stronger. 

You believe in 
good God. Then 
take my word for 


'*Well,—his hair isn’t red!” 
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it He has been ordering 
yours for the best, as even a poor, fallible 
mortal like myself can see. Will you not 
rest easy now, and give up thinking about 
yourself? Have you no confidence in me? 
And have I not worked night and day to 
pull you through in good shape?” 

x They tell sme you have done every- 
thing for me,” she hastened to say, her 
lip quivering a little. “LI know enough 
to understand that you have saved my 
life.” 

“Oh, perhaps not so much as that!” 
he cried, in merry deprecation. “I wish 
I might have, though. I had the little 
lamp put beside your bed to remind you 
that you saved mine once—you remem- 
ber?” 

No, she did not remember, and as he 
saw the bewildered look spre ding over 
her face again, he hurried on to another 
theme. 

“T have felt that if I could only get 
you beside me out-of-doors here, like this,” 
he said, as though he had flung all care 
away for the time, “ I should be perfectly 
happy. “Do you not see how happy— 
how happy I am?” 

“ You—you are very kind,” she stam- 
mered, a wave of color flying over her 


this illness of 
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face as she felt the earnestness of his 
words. 

“ There, that is good!” he eried, watch- 
ing the blush as it stole up her cheeks, 
“Now you look like yourself. It has 
been many a long day since I have seen 
your face ‘flush like that !” 

She smiled to see his pleasure. 

“T certainly have not a pain nor an 
ache. I do not have that overpowering 
sense of weakness that I did have, either, 
Oh, I am as well as I need to be, if I am 
careful to rest as I begin to feel 
tired.” 

“And you are satisfied with the ar- 
rangements which I have made for you? 
You like the room ?” 

“Oh, everything has been beautiful. I 
would rather have Miss C ooper with me 
than any other nurse in the hospital, and 
the other two nurses are excellent. And 
the room. Those rooms have always 
seemed to me the most comfortable to be 
sick in that could be devised. I used to 
think that it was a very long journey up 
to that corridor. It seemed like the dis- 
tance between poverty and ‘the little 
brothers of the rich.’ ” 

He laughed. She did not 
but she had resurrected a memory. 


as soon 


realize it, 


He 


“ _— = 


They walked siowly down to the carriage 
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realized it to the full, but she had from 
the first seemed to recall general impres- 
sions of that description. He did not dare 


to hope too much from this slight effort. 
“You have not said anything to me 

about my dear sister Marion’s love affair, 

she remarked, presently. 

he repeated, in a puz- 


Dr. Engel,” 

“ Love affair?” 
zled way. 

‘Hasn’t Dr. Lucas told you about it? 
Why, I went driving with him yesterday, 
and all he could talk of was the ‘inex- 
pressiveness’’ of my dear little sister and 
of his adoration for her.” 

“Oh, yes—yes. I do remember some- 
thing of that. Yes, while you were ill 
the world did not stop moving for every- 
body, by any means. I never saw Dr. 
Lucas quite so near devitalization of the 
intellect as he has been lately. I was 
really glad, in spite of the fact that | 
knew you would miss her, to have Miss 
Travers go away. 
when it gets into an hospital.” 

He laughed. 

“Then you think it is all right? 
asked him, a little anxiously. 

“Lucas is a fine fellow,” he said, 
seriously. “So far as I know, Miss 
Travers is a nice girl. Her disposition is 
perfect. I tried it to the utmost stretch 


”” she 


when she was endeavoring to take care of 


you, and she bore the orde al admirably.” 

“What do you mean, Dr. Engel?” 

“Mean? Do you think, my precions 
girl”—her face flamed up more fiery 
than ever now, and the pitiable, bewil- 
dered look came into her eyes again— 
“do you think that I was going to trust 
your life in the hands of an inexperienced 
girl? Why, all my future depended 
upon it. Have you not seen it?” 

He put his arm around her and drew 
her closely to him. 

Her lips grew pale. She struggled a 
little, but she finally lay still with her 
eyes fixed tenderly, 
comprehendingly, upon his face. 

“You are so good—so good to me!” 
she murmured, with a little gasp. “1 
wish—I wish I could remember r 

“No—no! remember nothing, Pris- 
cilla!” he eried, his eyes alight with 
pleasure. “Is it not enough that we are 
here—you, brought back from the mouth 


Love works mischief 


though only half 
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of the grave, and I, able to look after 
you through everything? If you had 
been taken ill while I was away, I should 
have thrown everything up and come 
back to you! Is it not enough that we 
are sitting side by side in this golden 
August morning, and that I can say all 
this to you, and that you let me? I—I 
think it must be that you love me, Pris- 
cilla!” 

He bent over her and_ kissed her 
mouth, and she murmured that she did 
indeed love him, that he had saved her— 
that she had “ missed him so while he had 
been gone!” 

“You missed me, did you!” he cried, 
catching at this little straw. Only a 
moment before she could not reeall that 
he had been gone at all. 

“Fm, § missed you,” she said, dream- 
ily. «] did not know it, but I must al- 
ways have loved you. You told me once 
that you were unhappy ”—she pressed her 
hand to her forehead, and there was a 
look of painful striving in her eyes— 
“and my heart ached for you, but 

*“ Se. ‘that was the time when I thought 
that you loved somebody else and that 
you were going to marry somebody else. 
But that has all gone by now, hasn’t it, 
Priscilla? You lov e me, only me!” 

He laughed boyishly. 

“You thought that I was going to 
marry somebody ?” she repeated, slowly. 
“Who was it? When was it?” 

“ Never mind now,” he answered, un- 
easily. “Don’t try to remember now, 
dear. Just think that we are together, 
you and I, and that it is all right—ev ery- 
thing is all right. You see, Priscilla, I 
have loved you so long—ever since I 
looked into your clear eyes that day at 
St. Mary’s.” 

“St. Mary’s? St. Mary’s?” she echoed. 
“Oh, I semensber St. Mary’ s. And Dr. 
Shumway—I had forgotten good old Dr. 
Shumway.” 

She, too, laughed like a child. 

“And I have been waiting for you 
ever since, Priscilla. I did not know it 
all the while. I only knew that I wanted 
to be near you—that I was unhappy when 
you were ‘long away from me. ‘Then, 
when I began to understand m ryself, I was 
abashed at my own presumption. I to 
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love you, who were so far above me in all 
good things; I, with my uncontrollable 
temper, my lack of religion, my poor, 
stammering tongue! I am older, far 
older than you, too, Priscilla, and older 
than my years, heaven knows! Then 
came this tale that you were to marry 
somebody else, and I had given you up, 
Priscilla—laid away every spark of hope, 
though I could not stop loving you—when 
my eyes were opened and I dared to think 
again that you might, after all, come to 
love me. Then you had this terrible 
shock, and for days you hung in the bal- 
ance between life and death. When you 
began to mend, my darling, and I bent 
night after night above your pillow, then 
I felt that there was a God—I believed as 
you do—and I vowed that if He would 
bring you back to life I would be a dif- 
ferent man. Do you hear, Priscilla? ”— 
for she leaned against him, looking stead- 
fastly up into his face, like one who lis- 
tens to “a tale of little meaning, though 
the words are strong.” 

“Yes, yes, I hear,” she murmured, 
breathlessly. “Oh, dear, dear Lord!” 


she pleaded, lifting her eyes, and clasping 
her hands together with a sudden gush 


of tears, “let me understand him! Help 
me to remember!” 

They had driven out into the country, 
and were passing along a wooded road. 
Here and there were openings in the light 
forest. Into one of these little by-paths 
he turned his horse’s head, and they were 
soon in a grassy nook, with clumps of 
leafy bushes between them and any chance 
of observation. 

“Tt is a warm morning. Let us rest 
this poor animal,” said Dr. John Engel, 
hoping to arrest the tears and sobs which 
had followed her wild prayer. He held 
her closely as he spoke, and with one 
hand lightly smoothed her forehead. 
Presently she grew calm. 

“You see, Priscilla,” he went on, “as 
some poet has phrased it, my heart had 
grown hard, and my hands weary, 


‘Holding them up for my heritage’ 


But now my heritage—that is you, Pris- 
cilla—is in my hands, and I am very, 
very happy. Are you not happy, too, 
Priscilla?—I have wanted to call you 
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Priscilla ever since Madeline Birney 
called you Priscilla. Do you remember? 
Don’t you remember ? ” 

She shook her head piteously. 

His face fell a little, but he would not 
let her see that he was disappointed. 

“ But it is enough, as I said, my dear, 
dear one, that we are here, you and I, in 
this sweet summer weather, all by our- 
selves, and that I may kiss you, and that 
you love me.” 

He spoke without stammering at all, 
and in atone of the deepest reverence. 
The tears returned again to her eyes. 
She laid her head upon his shoulder and 
sighed deeply. 

“You see, my darling, we may be mar- 
ried at once, as soon as you are entirely 
well and strong and then we will go away 
—oh, to the ends of the earth,—just you 
and I, Priscilla, and we will stay—well, 
always, if we want to. How would you 
like that—say ?” 

»She smiled through her tears, and he 
kissed her passionately. 

“Yes, that will be best, my dear—that 
is the wisest thing to do,” he went on, 
with a sort of piteous desperation. “And 
how soon—how soon do you think, Pris- 
cilla, that you will be able to marry me?” 

“To marry you?” she repeated, as if 
she had never heard of marriage before. 

“That is what I want, my darling. I 
want you to marry me—in the little 
chapel of St. Jerome’s—and then Dr. 
Lucas can have the sole charge of things, 
and that will be money in his pocket, you 
understand, and will help him to carry 
out his plans. I sent him out with you 
yesterday just to reconnoitre a little, and 
to see if it would do for me to take you 
to-day. You made a very favorable im- 
pression on Dr. Lucas upon that occasion, 
Priscilla,” he added, jocosely, “and he 
told me he thought that you could stand 
going, even with so great a stranger as 
myself. I have wanted to say these 
things to you for so long, you see, dear. 
You remember, do you,” he asked, cau- 
tiously, “when I said a little of this be- 
fore?” 

Again that struggling look in her eyes, 
as she gazed into the troubled depths of 
his. 


“No,” she answered, hopelessly. 
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Now he threw his last card. 

“ But did not your sister tell you that 
Mr. Clarence Birney had been making 
love to her? And do you not recall how 
very insulting he was that day when he 

came to the hospital? That awful day, 
Priscilla?” 

A gleam of light shot across her face. 
She pressed her hand again upon her fore- 
head. 

“Mr. Clarence Birney?” she said, ab- 
sently, yet with a kind of strenuousness 
in her tone which gave him hope. “Oh, 
yes—he came, and—and I went down. 
And, oh! ”’—she tore herself away from 
him with a sudden swift gesture—“ and 
he brought some one with him! That 
terrible woman, Dr. Engel! Where is 
she? Who was she?” 
At last she had remembered. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


“THANK heaven!” cried Dr. John 
Engel, baring his head, reverently. 
“Thank heaven, Priscilla! I tried an 
experiment of which I could not foresee 
the result. It has come out right. Do 
not look so frightened, my dear girl! I 
I will tell you all about it, as soon as 
as I turn the horse’s head toward home. 
It will have been 
since we left before we get home again— 
and that is longer than you have been 
out before, but you are nearly well now— 
and you and I are going to have many 
beautiful drives like this in the days to 
come.’ 

He laughed into her sober and _ bewil- 
dered face, waited until he had arranged 
the cushions comfortably for her, and 
until they were well started toward home. 
Then he said, “Do you think that you 
can bear a long, dull story, Priscilla— 
the story of my life?” 

“T can bear anything, now,” she an- 
swered him, steadfastly. She was quite 
ealm and the wistful, strained look had 
left her clear eyes. 

“TJ will make it as short as I can,” he 
said, without a stammer, and he hesitated 
scarcely once during the whole recital. 


an hour-and-a-half 
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“To begin with, I was born, as you per- 
haps know, in Germany, in the town of 
Heidelburg, where my father was a pro- 
fessor in the university. My mother was 
an American girl of some fortune, whom 
he had met while they were both travel- 
ling. I was their only child, and I was 
brought up, as nearly as one could be in 
a foreign land, after the American fash- 
ion. My mother and I always talked 
English when we were alone together. 
“My father died when I was fifteen. 
Of course, his death was a terrible blow 
to my mother and me, for we three were 
entirely bound up in each other. She 
never recovered herself, but she lived 
until, according to my father’s wish, I 
had completed my studies at the univer- 
sity. I was precocious, and I was only 
eighteen when I went to Berlin to study 
medicine, the profession for which my 
father had always intended me. He had 
a brother living there, and I was a mem- 
ber of his family for the next three years. 
I was not happy. My heart was broken 


when—when my mother died, and among 
the large family of my cousins there, I 


found no one congenial to me. During 
the second year of my residence in Ber- 
lin, I met and became deeply interested 
in two sisters, named Lucile and Helen 
Meyer. They were, like myself, the chil- 
dren of a German father and an Ameri- 
can mother, and they talked with me in 
the tongue which my mother had made 
so dear to me. They were accomplished 
and beautiful. Before I had known 
them a month I was madly in love with 
Lucile. I thought that both sh« and her 
sister were as good as they were fair, and 
I could not wait to be married. My 
mother’s property made me independent, 
and before I was twenty-one I was mar- 
ried to this girl. She had wished our 
marriage kept a secret, for at least a 
time, and I did not object to this plan. 
Before we had been married a month, 
however, I was ready to proclaim it, for 
I found out that Lucile was making the 
secrecy of the ceremony an excuse for 
going out with other men. Still, she 
would not consent to its publication. I 
became wildly jealous, and used every 
means that my boyish heart could devise 
to persuade her to let me have my way, 
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but still she insisted upon concealing our 
real relations. At last, there was crimi- 
nal evidence against her, but I could not 
give her up, and I condoned everything. 
Just before I had finished my studies, she 
left the city, in company with one of my 
own classmates, and waiting only to re- 
ceive my diploma, I shook the dust of 
Berlin from my feet, as I hoped, forever. 
For years I heard nothing more of my 
erring wife. Then, about ten years ago, 
I received a letter from one of my Berlin 
friends, saying that she was dead. I 
hastened over there, learned from those 
who had attended her at the last, the par- 
ticulars of her later days and of her 
death, and erected a suitable tablet to 
her memory, in the churchyard of the 
little provincial village where she had 
lived when a girl, and where she had 
been taken for burial. While I was 
there, I heard that her sister Helen, who 
had been only a year older than Lucile, 
and who strikingly resembled her, had 
lost all her beauty and grace, and had 
sunk to the lowest depths of degradation. 
It was this creature whom you saw in the 
She had 


ante-room that awful day. 
come to New York in her extremity, and 
had claimed to be my wife, saying that it 
was Helen who had died, though for cer- 
tain reasons the sisters had changed 


names. I proved her to be a liar, and 
she admitted that she had been trying to 
deceive the public in the hope of benefit- 
ing herself and injuring me. She prom- 
ised at that time never to annoy me 
again. But she had succeeded in get- 
ting the rumor printed, and it has been 
floating about in the papers from time to 
time, I suppose, ever since. Thus it had 
come to the notice of our friend, Mr. 
Birney, and through him to Miss Clink- 
er’s. In order to establish the woman’s 
identity, they desired to get possession of 
the locket which I wore on my watch 
guard, which they had somehow found 
out contained the likeness of my wife. 
This was why they sent Marvin Murdick 
into my room.” 

There was a little pause. Then Pris- 
cilla said: “The locket had a trick of 
opening by itself. I saw it open once.” 

“T remember the time well,” he re- 
joined, gravely. “I thought then that I 
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might some time tell you all about it— 
but I could not really hope—for I feared 
then that Miss Clinker’s story was true, 
and that you were interested in another 
man. But I took the locket off from 
that time. In the tenderness which had 
followed my trip to Germany, I had re- 
stored it, though it had been long laid 
away, to its old place upon my watch 
guard. If I had only put it away sooner, 
Miss Clinker might never have known 
what was within it. But then you might 
never have had a chance to save my 
life—— 

“Oh, but your life was in no danger,” 
interrupted Priscilla, triumphantly. 

“But you thought that it was,” he in- 
sisted, “which made it the same thing— 
and that was why I gave you the little 
lamp—which has lighted, as I said it 
would, the way to our happiness. It was 
a real blow to me to find that you did 
not remember the lamp, as you were get- 
ting well. I had Miss Cooper place it in 
your way constantly, but it seemed to 
suggest nothing to you.” 

“T recall everything connected with it 
now,” she assured him. 

“Oh—TI felt sure that you would—and 
yet I was terribly anxious. I could not 
think of the matter coolly. It meant too 
much to me. It was a frightful revenge 
that was taken on us—though I had 
promised that you should not ‘be 
troubled.’ I feel that this illness of 
yours is due to my own carelessness—but 
we will talk no more of it. I shall ney er 
let you get into such a condition again.” 

Even his caresses could not make her 
forget the sad story which he had just re- 
lated, and her mind recurred to the un- 
fortunate woman who had been the in- 
strument of so cruel a revenge. She 
reminded him that he had not told her 
what had become of that wretched crea- 
ture. 

“She is in the hospital,” he replied, 
“and only a few doors away from your 
own room. She is a mere wreck of a 
woman—almost blind, weakened with 
disease, and utterly forsaken. The jour- 
ney out here was far beyond her strength, 
and as soon as she found that I was not 
to be imposed upon she went to pieces at 
once. She will never be well again, but 
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I have made every arrangement for her 
comfort, and during the few weeks or 
months that she lives she will be taken 
good care of. She accomplished so much 
by coming to me, and I think that she is 
fully satisfied. You may visit her when 
you feel able. Your missionary spirit 
will find ample scope in ministering to 
her. But why should we talk of any- 
thing more, Priscilla, but ourselves? 
There is so much to say!” 

She closed her eyes in happy silence. 
A sense of perfect peace had come over 
her. She had remembered; and the 
awful mystery which had overcome her 
in that transcendent moment when love 
and life had seemed suddenly to be placed 
within her grasp, had been made simple 
and plain to her. Where all had been 
chaos and unrest seemed now only order 
and fragrance and tranquility. When 
they reached the hospital she went to 
sleep at once, and when she awakened 
Miss Cooper told Dr. Lucas that she 
never saw a patient so much improved. 
Dr. Engel must have said something very 
clever to her—for Miss Sargent could re- 
member almost as well as she ever could, 
and she never saw anybody so “cherked 
up.” At which the doctor had laughed. 
He had guessed the truth, but he kept it 
to himself. As for the other sick woman 
on the same floor, special nurses, in whom 
Dr. Engel had confidence, were the only 
ones who had anything to do with her, 
and her story never leaked out beyond 
Mrs. Mason and a few others, to whom it 
was explained. She lived more than a 
year after coming to St. Jerome’s, but the 
last days of her life were passed in a 
stupor out of which she never rallied. 

Priscilla’s gain was marvellous from 
the day when her mind came back to 
her. It seemed to her that the whole 
world had been made over new, like her 
own body. There was a rainy period 
after her notable ride with the head 
physician. His visits with her were 
brief at that time, but on the fourth day 
the sun rose with unclouded brilliancy, 
and while the August morning was cool 
and fresh, she went for another drive 
with her lover. ° 


They drove along the lake-shore and 
at last turned off into the same country 
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road where they had driven that other 
day when all was so different between 
them. Priscilla had discovered that her 
infantile rings of hair and her wonderful 
complexion did not vanish when her mind 
returned. The combination was unique, 
but very agreeable apparently to her 
grave companion. 

“ And now we will talk of the future, 
Priscilla,” he began, when he had assured 
himself for the fortieth time that she was 
placed exactly right in the carriage and 
cushioned with absolute comfort. “What 
do you think of my plan for a long trip 
abroad as soon as you are strong 
enough?” 

“Oh, but ought you to leave the hos- 
pital for so long?” 

“T have attended to the hospital—at- 
tended to it as faithfully and as diligently 
as I could, for many, many years. [ 
have trained up a young man who is en- 
tirely able to take my place. I am tired. 
I want to study. I am in love, and [| 
want to marry the dearest girl in the 
world Ps 

“Oh, Dr. Engel!” Priscilla protested, 
“We are too old for such rhapsodies as 
this! I am not a girl!” 

“You look as though you were about 
sixteen,” insisted Dr. John Engel, “and 
I feel twenty-five. We are no older than 
we feel, Priscilla. Have you been a 
trained nurse so long and yet have you 
not found out that great fundamental 
truth in—well, call it biology?” 

She laughed. 

“You see, Priscilla,” he pursued, in the 
same humorous strain, “I have lost track 
of a good many of the ologies in the rush 
of my practical life. That is one reason 
why I want to go off for a year or two. 


We will 


—‘re-examine philosophies and _ religions. 
They may prove well in lecture-rooms, yet not 
prove well under the spacious clouds and along 
the landscapes and flowing currents.’ 


We will wander over the face of the 
globe—just you and I, Priscilla. We 
have worked hard, and for awhile we 
will live ‘like the gods together, careless 
of mankind.’” 

“Tt seems like one of those beautiful 
dreams that I used to have when I was 
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getting better,” she sighed—“like that 
paradise which you read to me about in 
the book which you picked up in the 
alcove that day. Do you remember?” 

“TI remember everything that ever 
happened while we were together,” he 
answered, gravely, “Your words and 
the recollection of your blushing face 
and your beautiful eyes have been the 
sole solace I have had over there in the 
gloomy stone house. When I heard 
Miss Clinker’s covert, but unmistakable 
hints that you were going to give your- 
self to another man, I reproached myself 
for my folly and I tried to tear you from 
my heart, but I was like the sexton in 
the old play, 


‘Who from the churchyard vault drags forth 
his crazy engine 
To ply its dribbling, ineffectual stream 
Against a conflagration.’ 


“T could not conquer my love for you, 
and I ought not, for I am only half a 
man without you. You will make a new 
person of me, Priscilla. There are new 
heavens and a new earth to me since you 


have come to yourself and have told me 
that you loved me.” 

This had been her own feeling and so 
she told him. 

“Tt seems to me like another case of 
Cophetua and the beggar-maid,” she 


added, as she smiled up at him. “You 
are great and famous and learned, while 
I——” ‘He closed her comparison by 
means which lovers are privileged to use 
in such interruptions, and they. fell to 
talking of other things. Priscilla re- 
membered her old friend, Miss Clinker, 
and learned that she had been supposed 
to be engaged to Mr. Birney, but that 
gentleman had suddenly left for a long 
trip abroad. He had made himself ri- 
diculous in the affair with Marion, to 
whom he had devoted himself after the 
episode at St. Jerome’s, and who had, so 
the story went in New York, roundly 
snubbed him, before she had had any in- 
timation of the real state of affairs be- 
tween himself and Priscilla. It had been 
said that Miss Clinker had been the first 
one to open Marion’s eyes, having made 
a call upon her for that express purpose, 
and announced to her her own engage- 
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ment to Clarence Birney on that occa- 
sion. 

“But I know only what Dr. Lucas has 
told me,” said Dr. Engel, “and when we 
go to New York you can learn, if you 
care to, all the particulars of Mr. Birney’s 
various matrimonial projects. My own 
impression is that he has fled to escape 
Miss Clinker. This is a fortunate thing 
for us, since it transfers her revengeful 
regards from us to him. I learn that she 
is liked in her new position and will 
probably remain in it. I sent her there 
so that she should not annoy you—and 
though she has managed to poison a few 
weeks of our lives to pay for it, I hope 
that we have now seen the last of her. 
The past, Priscilla, we have nothing more 
to do with. The future is so much 
pleasanter to think of, I propose that we 
give our attention wholly to that.” 

And Priscilla was entirely willing. 

It was on a clear, breezy October day 
that, in the little chapel of St. Jerome’s, 
as the head physician had planned, Pris- 
cilla married him—the head physician no 
longer for awhile, but a man of leisure, 
starting out on a long, desultory tour of 
the world. Priscilla, her health and bal- 
ance thoroughly restored to her, made a 
fair and even beautiful bride. Mrs. Sar- 
gent and her two daughters were present, 
but only a few other of the oldest and 
most valued friends of the happy couple. 

Marion and her lover had managed, 
with the aid of Dr. Engel and Priscilla, 
to reconcile Mrs. Sargent to the marriage 
of one of her daughters with a poor man, 
considering that he was really very bril- 
liant, and was to occupy a high and re- 
sponsible position. Mrs. Sargent was the 
more readily brought around, since nego- 
tiations were pending between her hand- 
some eldest daughter and a well-known 
society man in New York, which were 
likely to end in placing her at the head 
of one of the finest establishments in the 
metropolis. Priscilla had never loved 
Adéle so well as when this fact came to 
her ears, for she knew how much it would 
influence Marion’s destiny. 

As Priscilla and her husband sat beside 
the ship’s rail and watched the land slowly 
slipping away from them, she revealed to 
him the only misgivings which she had 
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had when she stood beside him in the lit- 
tle chapel. 

“T fear,” she said, hesitatingly, but 
with an unrepentant smile upon her face, 
“that I have been very inconsistent— 
perhaps untrue to my ideals, in being so 
asily persuaded to give up my life-work. 
My excellent stepmother rather twitted 
me with my weakness. I have always 
ridiculed the looking forward of women 
to marriage as the thing in the world 
really the most worth while. I have 
said, ‘ What is nobler and should be more 
delightful than a life-task, in which self 
is lost sight of, and only the good of 
others is considered?’ And here I feebly 
relinquish all my dreams of accomplish- 
ing a great work, just because one man 
wants me to!” 

“You are not taking the right view of 
it,” insisted Dr. John Engel, gravely. 
“ This is the situation : A man who under- 
stands, at least approximately, your ca- 
pacities, sees two fields of labor open to 
you. He knows both of them, and he 
philosophically advises you, in the best 
interests of the universe, to take the one 
and abjure the other. You coincide with 
him in his estimate of the comparative 
importance of these two fields of labor. 
You see the wild and barbarous nature 
of the field to which you are called, and 
you long to reclaim it and make it a bless- 
ing to the world. You accordingly take 
it in hand.” 

There was still no shadow of a smile 
upon his mouth, although his eyes were 
full of mirth. 

“But I may not succeed in this. I 
was pretty sure to in the other,” ex- 
postulated Priscilla, with equal sedate- 
ness. “ Adam no doubt thought that Eve 
was going to be a great helpmeet to him, 
but she really inveigled him into no end 
of mischief.” 


A TRAINED NURSE. 


“T humbly accept the comparison of 
myself with Adam, for whom I confess 
that I have not the respect which one 
ought perhaps to cherish for so renowned 
an ancestor,” responded her husband, still 
gazing with happy seriousness into her 
laughing eyes, “ but I distinctly repudiate 
the likening of my wife to Eve. I have 
not had much time during recent years 
to read poetry, but the other day I came 
across a few lines, doubtless familiar to 
you, but which you will pardon my read- 
ing, in the light of what has been said. 
Hear this: ” 

He drew a little volume from his 
pocket, rapidly turned its pages, and 
read to her softly: 

“ But am I not the nobler through thy love? 

O, three times less unworthy! Likewise thou 

Art more thro’ love, and greater than thy years. 

The sun will run his orbit, and the moon 

Her circle. Wait, and Love himself will bring 

The drooping flower of Knowledge changed to 
fruit 

Of Wisdom. Wait: my faith is large in time, 

And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 

So let me think ’tis well for thee and me.” 


“Now to doubt that would be ‘dis- 
loyalty,’ ” he added, still very gravely. 

“T distrust Duty,” she laughed back to 
him, “ when she comes bearing such beau- 
tiful gifts.” 

“If that way in Heaven, why not on 
earth? And, of course, you cannot doubt 
that it is that way in Heaven.” 

“Tt isn’t according to the books that 
life can be so perfectly delightful. It is 
against the vast. volume of human ex- 
perience.” 

“Solomon had his opinion of human 
experience, and I have mine. I base my 
conclusions upon the absolute intuitional 
instincts of the human soul.” 

Priscilla laughed. She was too happy 
to argue against him any longer, even in 
jest. 


MUSIC. 


The pedant scorns blithe songs with tender words, 
And cares for nought but harmonizing chords; 
The genius feels the warm tear seek his eye 
Because he hears a mother’s lullaby. 
Rosert BEVERLY HALE. 
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METHOD AND REGULARITY 
LIGHTENS LABOR. 


» FTEN because they are 

“4 not taught in girl- 

hood to work sys- 

tematically, young 

housekeepers are dis- 

couraged and des- 

pondent when they 

enter upon their new 

duties. Instead of patiently trying to cor- 

rect this mistake, they are inclined to 

leave the management chiefly to such 

“help” as they may be able to obtain, and 

trust to their “keeping things straight ” 
after they have been once arranged. 

A young housekeeper once said to us: 
“T’ve worked hard all day—from cellar 
to the attie—and, as far as I can judge, 
have everything in godd running order, 
and now I intend to let things go on 
under Bridget’s care, without feeling it 
necessary to keep ‘watch and ward’ to 
be sure that all goes right. I always said 
I would leave my servant to do the work 
without feeling obliged to watch over 
things continually.” 

“Ah! If you do not give daily atten- 
tion to household affairs yourself, it will 
not be many days under Bridget’s care— 
however well disposed she may be—before 
you will find everything out of order and 
be compelled to go over the same weari- 
some labor you have just complained of.” 

“What then am I todo? From this 
time on is my life to be a perpetual 
drudgery ?” 


“ Not if you are wise. Be patient. It 
is a new thing to you now. Care does 
not set lightly on young shoulders at 
first; but in a short time, and with a 
reasonable amount of patience, you will 
soon make the ‘crooked ways straight, 
and the rough places smooth.’ <A few 
weeks of extra care and thought at the 
beginning of this new life will teach you 
how to work methodically, and lead your 
servant to follow your example. It will, 
of course, be uphill work until this lesson 
is fixed in yourown mind. But persevere 
in your efforts to have a regular plan for 
each day’s work, and every step will be 
easier and more natural.” 

There is nothing that can lighten labor 
like method and regularity in performing 
it. We see and hear of so many discour- 
aged, repining housekeepers, who long to 
break up their homes and board, chiefly 
because in their youth they were not 
trained to work methodically, and are 
now unwilling to attempt to correct the 
mistake their mother’s made by over-in- 
dulgence. 

But even now it should not be thought 
a great hardship. If in earnest, it will 
not take long to teach them how much a 
regular time for each duty will aid them. 
A month or two, perhaps, of courage and 
patience, and they will be surprised at the 
ease with which they can do what at first 
seemed impossible—and soon each duty, 
taken at the proper time, becomes less 
and less burdensome, and in a short time, 
like well-oiled machinery, all will run 
smoothly and become a pleasure instead 
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of a burden; and this system of prompt- 
ness and regularity will, to the young 
housekeeper’s surprise, give her many 
leisure hours for reading and recreation. 
If, in their early housekeeping, they can- 
not afford to keep even one servant, the 
work, for only two, need not monopolize 
all the time and strength; but if done 
systematically, should demand little more 
than such exercise and care as is needed 
to induce good health and buoyant spirits. 

It isa great help toward making the 
work for each day move on easily, with 
few mistakes or jars, to secure a few mo- 
ments every evening before retiring, to 


think over and arrange for the work of 


the morrow. Bring to your mind just 
what ought to be, and must be done, and 
fix the mode and time for doing it dis- 
tinctly, and then retire and sleep the sleep 
of—the wise woman. 

While dressing, the next morning, re- 
view your plan, that all through the day 
it may be like a map spread out before 
your eyes. Of course many things may 
occur that no foresight can provide for,— 
sickness, unexpected company, or other 
interruptions past your control—but noth- 
ing that would be likely to entirely de- 
range a well-digested plan for every day’s 
duties. 

Let any young housekeeper resolutely 
try for a few weeks, perhaps months, this 
mode of working—and labor, or the over- 
sight of labor, will become so nearly second 
nature, that duties, which at first were 
looked upon as heavy burdens, too griev- 
ous to be borne, will be performed almost 
instinctively, or even with pleasure. 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


LIGHT’S INFLUENCE. 


THouGH the importance of the use of 
sunlight, as a sanitary measure in the 
house, cannot be over-estimated, our mes- 
sage to-day is not of thesun. And though, 
so long as lovers love and poets sing, the 
sweet silvery light of the moon, as a sub- 
ject, cannot be dispensed with, our message 


is not in praise of Luna. It is the idea 
of the attractiveness and moral influence 
of artificial light, as a factor among the 


THE HOME. 


safeguards of home, that is impressing it. 
self upon the mind. Considered from a 
purely economic standpoint, little light 
might answer human purposes, but in no 
walk in life does man stop at absolute 
necessity where he has the ability or 
power to reach out to indulgence. Rob- 
inson Crusoe was thankful no doubt for 
his clay dish of goat’s fat, and his piece 
of hemp for a wick, but he would have 
preferred, and been more thankful for an 
electric plant, if such a thing had then 
been at hand. It is not always the limit 
of bare expediency that satisfies, or that 
is really best in results. Indulgencies be- 
yond necessity are continually full of 
laudable pleasure and the source of much 
true happiness. There is a universal con- 
sent given to the attractiveness of artifi- 
cial light. In the use of it every artifice 
is used to augment its glitter and shim- 
mer and glare, until the power of its in- 
fluence is felt by every creature blessed 
with vision. This power, like many other 
forces, can be used for either good or evil. 

The boy who is put off with the tallow 
dip in the mountain cabin, or the wee 
taper in the city tenement, will in all 
probability seek the store in the cafion, or 
the saloon in the city, for their brightness, 
because there is that within him which 
leads him straight to a brilliant light, 
wherever it is placed. A strange pedes- 
trian, on a dark night, will instinctively 
bend his course to any light which he 
may see, and you may be sure the devil 
always has his lantern out. There are in 
Jersey City and also in New York, saloons 
that are perfectly beautiful by night. 
Their magnificence would draw admira- 
tion from any mortal man, woman or 
child. Their attractiveness is attained 
through artificial light. But there is no 
church, or refuge, or home, or public 
reading room, in either of these cities, in 
the least worth remarking upon, or that 
would cause a second look on account of 
brilliancy in lighting. So if the moral 
societies would open a reading room and 
coffee stand beside every drinking place 
and be sure that it was the lighter of the 
two, many a young man would be saved, 
who in seeking the welcome which light 
offers, also accepts the temptations which 
are offered with it. 





THE HOME. 


In the home circle, the little babe will 
gaze in enchantment upon the flame, so 
beautiful does the light apparently seem 
to it. And as observation teaches that 
no child ever saw a light of which it was 
afraid, we are led to infer with all reason, 
that the love of light is innate in the 
human heart. On the contrary, children 
manifest fear at darkness very early in 
life, and religious teachers unconsciously 
add to their terror by picturing sin and 
evil-doing as loving darkness rather than 
light, and hell as a place of outer dark- 
ness, and God in Egypt as considering 
darkness sufficient for the ninth plague. 
This fear of darkness seems to be as nat- 
ural to the child as the love of light, and 
many times it is not outgrown in adult 
life. One mother said to another, in 
speaking of an eight-year old son: 

“Ts your little boy afraid in the dark?” 

She answered, “I do not know, he has 
never been sent alone in the dark.” 

Sensible mother, and one worthy of a 
following is she who so clearly recognizes 
the useless suffering thrust upon children, 
many of whom are too nervous to be safe- 
ly subjected to the strain, in being forced 
to go into dark rooms or other places 
where they are naturally afraid to venture. 
This same wise mother, who was profiting 
by her own experience, went on to say: 
“In my early childhood, the one thing 
most unpleasant of all remembrances, is 
the command of an extremely wise and 
gentle father, who used sometimes to send 
his little daughter down in the cellar for 
atray of apples. This was done in an 
honest endeavor to make more brave a 
very timid child. The cellar led down 
from the dining room adjoining the sitting 
room. The barrel of apples always stood 
out in the floor apart. There was no 
making any mistake, and nothing to hurt 
anybody ; and yet,” said she, “the mem- 
ory of the awful hideous beasts, and the 
bloodthirsty robbers that inhabited the 
darkness, in imagination, can, after years 
and years, be brought vividly back. I 
ain certain that reason and time and or- 
dinary common sense, in some instances, 
never cures the fear of darkness. I never 
have and never will compel a child to go 
even into the next room, much less down 
a dark stairway, if the least hesitancy is 
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shown. I have made it a rule with my 
children, to make a light whenever they 
wish to go through the house, and they 
are never left, even to go to sleep in the 
dark, when they prefer a light.” 

The idea of abundance of light in the 
home, as an attraction, has perhaps not 
been dwelt upon sufficiently by the ordi- 
nary home-makers about us, whousually 
look more from a utilitarian standpoint 
than from any other. There has been a 
considerable failure to appreciate the com- 
forting feeling of safety that comes to 
children in having the house well lighted, 
whenever there is any possibility of their 
going about in it, and also in recognizing 
the saving influence, extending to the 
grown-up children, which is had through 
so utterly silent a medium as light, beau- 
tiful light. 

The books are instinctively conned in 
a well-lighted library, and their refining 
influence borne into the days of after life. 
If the parlor or musie¢ room is well aglow, 
with the piano open, the snatches of song 
that are there thrown on the air come re- 
verberating back with their cultivating 
and quieting influence and their sweet 
memories, to cheer the future years. Rest 
assured there is nothing to take the place 
of the influence of a flood of artificial 
light in the evening. Is it expensive? 
Of course it swells the bills, which must 
be met, but economy can be practiced in 
many ways, if the attractiveness of home, 
and particularly the entertaining and 
saving of boys is at stake. The wearing 
of cotton instead of silk hosiery is one 
way, and the wearing of ninety-eight, in- 
stead of two dollar and twenty-five cent 
kid gloves, is suggested as another way. 
Or maybe it would be possible to do with 
a little less confectionery. If the will is 
in earnest, the way will appear. 

Our master, Plato, would have us be- 
lieve that “there is a substantial archetype 
of each thing, from a flower to a nation, 
eternal in the heavens.” Did you ever 
consider what the archetype of “ight might 
be? Did it ever occur to you to reflect 
upon the splendor of that city that has 
“no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it,” and where “there shall be 
no night, for the glory of God and the 
Lamb lightens it?” Has it come to you 
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that maybe this is the archetype for which 
we inquire? Then is it not natural that 
material light, fashioned after this glorious 
pattern, should draw all toward itself, and 
that it should often be used in a figura- 
tive sense to illustrate the loftiest attrib- 
utes of character, as well as naming the 
highest title we can wear either in domes- 
tic or religious life. How beautiful a 
thing is light, in whatever sense it be 
used. 


THE HOME. 


And then after the dark rooms are all] 
made light, and fashioning after our 
archetype as fully as human skill can do 
it, the home is radiant with gas or elee. 
tricity, there is still another light which 
will outshine them all, and that is found 
in the reflection of one’s own spirit, whose 
loveliest thoughts and deeds must cast 
their lustre upon the loved one at the 
hearthstone if they would illuminate any 
spot on this earth. 

MarGARET Lemon. 


ENSNARED. 


Cupid, on one wild March day, 
Sought a place where he could stay— 
Some luxurious, sheltered spot 

Where the storm could touch him not. 


Soon before his gaze alert 
Passed a witching little flirt— 


Dainty, fine and debonnaire— 
Muflled in her sables rare. 


Love, a-shivering, to her sped, 
On her bosom laid his head, 
Nestled ’neath her dimpled chin, 
Growing bolder, crept within! 


Love grew fondly foolish there 
Kissed her eyes, her lips, her hair— 
Gave to her his magie art— 
Taught her how to win each heart! 


Queen, she rules, and wears Love’s crown— 
But, with power, cruel grown, 

Lips and eyes which laugh at pain 

Swell her score of victims slain. 


March winds will soon cease to blow— 
But within her bosom’s glow, 

Caught in snares her glances wove, 
Captive "ies the God of Love! 


LEE C. HARBy. 





PRINCESS MARY VILLAGE HOMES. 


N the year 1871 great 
interest was excited i in 
the public mind about 
the fate of children 
whose parents were 
proved to be systemat- 
ically training ‘them to 
a life of crime. The 
subject induced some 
ladies connected with 
| the Prison Mission to 
ask the legislature for power to remove 
such little ones to a home where they 





might be secured from the interference of 


parents convicted of habitual crime. 

By the insertion of a clause in the Act 
of Parliament relating to these people, 
the appeal was eranted ; and the ladies 
who promoted it formed a plan for carry- 
ing into effect this beneficial law. 

Mrs. Meredith, who had brought the 
case of these little ones before the Home 
Office, also formulated a sys- 
tem for their instruction and 
training; and this she laid 
before me. 

It was a simple, homely 
idea, and at once appealed to 
my heart. I therefore gladly 
responded to a request that I 
would give it my patronage 
and associate my name with 
it, in order that the proposed 
institution should not be 
called “the Home for Prison- 

Children.” 

As “the Princess Mary Vil- 
lage Homes,” it was kindly 
taken up by the public, and 
the “Family System” for 
bringing up destitute children 
introduced in these homes, at 
once became popular in Eng- 
land. Germany had already 
made a step in the direction 
of the “Family System” at 
the Rauhe House, Hamburg ; 
and “boarding out’ had 
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people. The system of Princess Mary 
Village Homes did not copy either of 
these methods, but was altogether a new 
plan. 

It was sketched out in detail and 
shown to me. It was then subinitted ¢ 
the Industrial Seh« 

Home Office. A « 

institution the nece 

detain the children 

authorities, if all th 

department were ¢ 

was a serious task; but it was met with 
courage, and it was accomplished. The 
first difficulty was to procure money ; 
and this for an untried project it was not 
vasy to persuade the British public to 
give, 

Miss Cavendish, one of the ladies who 
had early associated themselves together 
to work out the plan, made a gift of a 
piece of freehold land sufficient for the 








become familiar to English 


Princess “Mary Village Homes. 
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PRINCESS MARY 
undertaking. This stimulated the zeal 
of the workers. 

A meeting was held in my presence on 
the ground devoted to the purpose, which 
was largely attended. 

Prayer was earnestly made for blessing, 
and the whole matter was laid before wise 
and godly men, who had come to hear 
what was intended to be done. 

They were told that there was to be a 
“Green” surrounded by cottages, built on 
the plan of a workman’s dwelling, each to 


VILLAGE HOMES. 
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The institution now stands upon its 
well-laid basis, and the whole property 
is put in trust to gentlemen and ladies 
interested in the work, and the deed 
is enrolled under the charity commis- 
sioners. 

This year it attained its majority, and 
there is no more interesting monument to 
the intelligence and wisdom of the kind 
originators, than this work of women for 
the good of little girls who are born in 
circumstances of exceptional peril. 








__ Brhoid 
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The Pet of the House. 


be the home of ten children, under the 
care of a widow of the humble class, 
whose love to God and little children, 
with domestic virtues, should give quali- 
fication for the work. 

The audience was enthusiastically sym- 
pathetic. One of the company presented 
the sum of £300 on the spot to build the 
first cottage; and many soon followed this 
example. Several semi-detached houses 
rose round the “ Village Green,” and a 
school house, laundry, infirmary, and 
finally a chapel were added to the little 
kingdom, according as funds came in. 


The ladies who originated the “ Fam- 
ily System” are the honorary managers 
of the Princess Mary Village Homes, and 
they constitute an association which pro- 
vides for succession in the government 
and management of the establishment ; 
ihus forming a permanent directorate to 
‘arry out the system and discharge the 
great trust reposed in them by myself 
and the friends that rallied round them 
when they came forward with a scheme 
to claim help and support. 

To the praise and glory of the Father 
of the Fatherless, the success of the work 
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has been greater than the faith of its most 
zealous promoters anticipated. 

It is truly “above all that we could 
ask or think,” for it does in a remarkable 
manner realize the promise that “God 
setteth the solitary in families.” 

The ages of the inmates of Princess 
Mary Village Homes range from infants 
under twelve months to girls of sixteen 
years. 

They number 200, and as they reach 








PRINCESS MARY VILLAGE HOMES. 


vice, many of whom have gained prizes for 
remaining in their situations for several 
years, 41 went to America, where they 
have done very well ; 40 were transferred 
to various other schools, and 72 were the 
children of the “Cottage Mothers,” who 
are permitted to keep one of their own 
little orphans with them, and remove them 
when they find any more advantageous 
place for them. At present there are a 
few more than the number permitted, but 








Girls Ironing in Laundry. 


the age of sixteen they are sent out to 
earn their living, while others fill their 
places. In this way, up to this date, 751 
girls have gone through the institution. 
The results are such as to give me and 
the managers cause for deep thankful- 
hess, 

Of our former children, 25 are wives 
and bring their babies annually to visit 
the happy shelter of their early days. 

The pleasure of restoring 112 to re- 
spectable relations has been given the 
directors ; 225 were placed in domestic ser- 


it occasionally happens that there is a pres- 
sure of space, owing to causes that can- 
not be controlled. 

The number of girls who have given 
the pain of recording their unsatisfactory 


conduct is very small. It is quite within 
five per cent. of the whole; and in many 
eases there has happily been restoration 
to respectability. 

The character of the school stands high 
for knowledge of the Bible and love for 
its truths. 

The chaplain admits to the Lord’s 
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The Gymnastic Drill. 


table any who truly serve God; and the of ordinary congregations. The singing 
average of communicants is beyond that of the girls in chure th is much liked, and 


The Chapel. 
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many of the Diocesan prizes are won by 
Princess Mary Village Homes children. 
Abundant proof can be given that the 


“Family System,” as the natural way of 
bringing up children, is the best mode of 


training for domestic life, and has the 
best results in the interest of the individ- 
uals and of the community: 
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PRINCESS MARY VILLAGE HOMES. 


The greatest institution in the country 
for the benefit of little girls took its plans 
from Princess Mary Village Homes. Dr. 
Barnardo’s Village at Ilford, on this sys- 
tem, gives an illustration on a great scale 
of the success of a work of which I, my- 
self, and the honorary managers of my 
Village Homes are justly proud. ; 
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@MHE sail up the 

Christiania Fjord 

is an experience 

which no self-re- 

specting tourist 

ean afford to dis- 

pense with. It is, 

in my opinion, the 

proper, the natu- 

ral introduction 

to Norway. It 

is a gentle and 

melodious over- 

ture, hinting at 

first vaguely at 

the theme, and 

then gathering it 

up, note by note, 

in a sweet, wan- 

dering way, so 

that it haunts you remotely and leaves 

you in an agreeably expectant mood. If 

you approach Norway from the west you 

miss all these introductory gradations; the 

esthetic expectancy, the gradual tuning 

up of its spirit. You arrive in the middle 

of the act, during the bravura, with a forte 
fortissimo of orchestral accompaniment. 

There are menacings of grandeur here 

and there along the Christiania Fjord, 

but they are brief and intermittent. The 

bleak islands, the forest-clad rocks, and 

the peaceful little towns which lie so 

snugly sheltered at the end of their re- 

spective coves, have a hoary, weather- 

beaten look, as if the centuries that had 

passed over them had left deep deposits 

of history. However shabby these little 

towns may be, theirs is not the bare and 

raw shabbiness of a Western American 

village. They have that dusky harmony 

of tone which only age imparts. They 

have the air of having been lived in, 

though in a small and cramped way, for 

untold generations; and in all their pa- 

thetic seantiness and absence of “modern 

improvements ” they manage to preserve a 

quaint individuality which is not without 

hints of picturesqueness. 


There was a time, to be sure, when 
the shores of these crooked little fjords 
were dotted with Viking nests. Then life 
was anything but peaceful. From these 
coves marauding fleets sailed out every 
spring, with the breaking up of the ice, 
and spread terror among the lands of the 
South. Whatever spice the romance of 
adventure can lend to existence, the 
Norsemen of that day certainly did not 
lack; and it seems difficult to compre- 
hend how their descendants can content 
themselves with the tame monotony to 
which fate has doomed them, hemmed in 
as they are on all sides by the thousand 
petty conventionalities and _proprieties 
and rigidities characteristic of a small 
town. Of course I am well aware that 
all the rest of mankind—or at all events 
the civilized part of it—has consented 
to be buttoned up more or less tightly in 
the same strait-jacket ; and I would not 
be guilty of advising anyone to throw it 
off. But it would seem, considering the 
tremendous toning down to which the 
Norseman has been subjected in the 
course of seven hundred years, that Ib- 
sen has, at least, an «esthetic justification 
for his lament, that civilization has 
dwarfed and emasculated humanity. I 
could almost have mingled my tears with 
his on that glorious night when we sailed 
up the Christiania Fjord and in fancy 
peopled the shores with the magnificently 
sturdy and virile saga heroes, who were « 
law unto themselves, and broke a broad, 
self-steered path through the world, heed- 
less of legal and moral obstacles. 

The city of Christiania itself is not 
very interesting, though its situation is 
most charming. There is scarcely an- 
other capital in Europe, the environment 
of which is more picturesque. The stuc- 
coed houses, two, three and four stories 
high, as a rule, are undistinguished by 
any kind of architectural beauty; but 
the majority of them have an air of com- 
fort and unpretentious bourgeois prosper- 
ity which well accords with the demo- 
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cratic sentiment of their inhabitants. 
The Royal Palace is a great square 
barrack-like structure, which from its 
commanding position overlooks the city ; 
but being of comparatively recent date it 
lacks the dignity of age and_ historic 
associations. The Houses of Parliament, 
which face it at a distance of about a 
quarter of a mile, make, as it were, an 
onset toward vindicating more success- 
fully the majesty of the people, though 
they, too, are rather ineffective, and give 
no hint of monumental grandeur. The 


Castle Park which seemed to the eyes of 


my childhood a boundless domain had, 
somehow, shrunk in the interval and did 
not appear half so magnificent. But it 


remains yet a very delightful bit of 


pleasure-ground and adequate to the 
needs of the city. 
the fjord and all its winding ramifica- 
tions a multitude of beautiful villas lie 
deeply nestled in foliage, affording only 
stray glimpses of tiled roofs, white walls 
and blooming terraces. One cannot im- 


agine anything more expressive of peace 
and idyllic contentment than these green- 


embowered country houses, peeping out 
from among their leafy shelter at the 
shimmering water which reflects the sky. 
And the neighborly little steamers that 
go whisking to and fro calling at every- 
hody’s pier, are so entirely in keeping 


with the friendly, domestic aspect of 


things that, half unconsciously, you en- 


dow them with personality as a sort of 


uncouth embodiments of the genius loci. 
The king’s villa, Osear’s Hall, is at- 
tuned to the same pitch. It is not ona 


sufficiently grand scale to assert itself 


jarringly amid the idyllic bourgeois har- 
mony. 
the socialist or challenge the anarchist’s 
bomb (even if those varieties of the human 
species were to be found in Norway). 
The Bernadattes, notably Charles XV. 
and Osear IT., have been beawr esprits, dis- 


criminating patrons and cultivators of 


the arts, and they have gathered here a 
very interesting collection of Norwegian 
national pictures. Osear IT. has a fur- 
ther claim upon our gratitude for having 
removed to:this vicinity (Bygd6 Kongs- 
gaard) two old Norse dwelling houses, one 
of great antiquity and the other of more 


Along the shores of 


It would never arouse the ire of 
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recent date. The former is of the oldest 
and most primitive type known in Nor- 
way, having no windows and_ being 
lighted from a hole in the roof, which 
also serves for the escape of the smoke 
from the hearth. It is built of logs, and 
all the furniture appears to be of domes- 
tic manufacture. The huge crane, pro- 


jecting from the wall over the rude, 


chimneyless fireplace, in the middle of the 
floor, must have looked down upon many 
generations of toil-hardened men and 
women who were born, grew up, and 
perhaps passed no small part of their 
weather-beaten, unillumined lives be- 
tween these smoke-blackened walls. The 
bed in the corner looks monstrously un- 
couth; and the clumsy chair, made out 
of a big log (IKubbestol), must be haunt- 
ed by the ghosts of a thousand fairy 
tales. How all the shapes of terror 
with which Germanic tradition teems 
must have thriven in the legendary dusk 
that always hovered under these rafters! 
What delicious chills of horrors crept 
down the children’s backs as they sat 
on the floor, listening, with distended 
eyes, to their grand-dame’s blood-curdling 
accounts of were-wolves, the Wild Chase, 
wraiths and all manner of uncomfort- 
able goblins. The decorative carving 
on the doorposts, the bed and the side- 
board indicate that this was by no means 
a dwelling of a poor man, but that of 
a fairly well-to-do peasant who plowed 
his own ancestral acres. The sideboard, 
by the way, in spite of its great antiquity, 
has an extremely modern look which 
seems to prove that this particular article 
of furniture has been exempt from the 
universal process of evolution. What, 
however, interests me so profoundly in 
this primitive smoke-hut is the measure it 
gives of the simplicity of life, when man- 
kind, comparatively speaking, had but 
recently emerged from the woods. It is 
so touchingly eloquent of the bareness, 
the grimness, the sturdy robustness of 
existence, when no effective restraints had 
yet been placed upon the passions and 
appetites, and the meek held his preca- 
rious tenure of life at the sufferance of 
the strong. The furniture had to be 
scant and of a substantial sort, when the 
master of the house was perhaps subject 
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to the berserkir rage, and when bloody 
frays were looked upon as normal occur- 
rences at festal gatherings. It is told 
that even at the beginning of the present 
century there were parishes in Norway 
where wives, as a prudent precaution, 
brought their husbands’ shrouds along 
whenever they went to a wedding or a 
funeral feast. 

The so-called Hovestue at Bygdé be- 
longs to a later period and can scarcely 
be much older than the seventeeth cen- 
tury. Windows, ceiling and chimney are 
so many landmarks in the 
civilization. There were in 
hood many farmhouses in 
exactly this pattern, and there are prob- 
ably a good many remaining yet. This 
is the usual setting of the lives of the 
most prosperous of the Norwegian peas- 
antry,—many of whom trace their pedi- 
gree, through a long procession of gener- 
ations, back to the tribal aristocracy of 
the saga period, and runs, perhaps, on 
the spindle side, to the old royal house 
of Norway. 

The interior of the Stabur or store- 


child- 


my 


house is fitted up with some beautiful 


specimens of Norwegian wood-carving, 
and a series of old portraits which evi- 
dently do not belong there. The ancient 
chureh,which has been removed from Golol 
in Hallingdal, is one of the few remaining 
examples of the so-called Stavekirker, and 
represents the only attempt at a national 
ecclesiastical architecture which Norway 
has to show. I fancy this type must 
have been an adaptation of the old pagan 
temple or Hov. The gloom, the gaunt- 
ness, the oppressively cramped propor- 
tions of the interior point straight back 
into the pagan dusk of Germanic an- 
tiquity, when bullocks were slain to 
Odin and Thor on the sacrificial stone, 
and the worshippers gorged themselves 
and got royally drunk in honor of their 
gods. The altar here (as well as in Bor- 
gund Chureh in Laerdal) suggests, in 
fact, blood-offering and a host of pagan 
associations. The men of the woods who 
first gathered in this strange, tarred, 
wooden temple, had to leave their weap- 
ons in a special armory outside, lest they 
fall to quarreling and perchance kill each 
other during the worship. For how tempt- 


march of 


Norway of 
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ing, how sweetly alluring to give your 
enemy his death-wound, when he sat there 
so unsuspecting, within reach of your axe. 
Their allegiance to Christ the White 
was largely a matter of compulsion, 

at least, a prudent choice of the stronger 
god who had demonstrated his superiority 
by the indisputable verdict of his sword. 
Odin, Thor -and Frey were, indeed, not 
dead or non-existent ; but they had been 
beaten and had no more any favors to 
bestow upon their worshippers. The 
soaring aspiration, the fervent ecstacy, 
the ascetic self-effacement and humility 
which found such glorious expression in 
the Gothic cathedral, were here, perhaps, 
in embryo; but the sturdy self-reliance 
of primitive life had as yet only evoked 
those emotions which tend to harden and 
toughen the personality, and foster an 
overweening self-assertion. Such senti- 
ments were strongly reflected in the old 
Norse Asa faith which did not exalt its 
gods very much above humanity, but 
made almost comrades of them and _per- 
mitted the worshipper to scold and 
threaten them if they failed to live up to 
their obligations. 

I have referred to the little steamers 
which swarm upon the placid waters of 
the Christiania Fjord and act as a stand- 
ing invitation to take an excursion. I 
cudgeled my brain daily to recall the 
names of remote relatives, familiar to my 
boyhood, who owned villas in some love- 
ly little bay at a reasonable distance from 
the capital. I knew that I could safely 
descend upon them with my whole cara- 
van, and that they would receive me with 
the simple, beautiful, open-handed_hospi- 
tality of Norway. In no instance did 
this expectation fail. I sent a telegram, 
announcing our arrival, where a telegraph 
station existed ; but it turned out usually 

be a superfluous precaution. I dis- 
covered retrospectively that I had never 
known what it meant to be made welcome 
since I turned my back on Norway twen- 
ty-two years ago. Such warmth of greet- 
ing, such unaffected sweetness and cor- 
diality I have encountered nowhere else. 
It was sufficient occupation simply to sit 
down and feel their interest in you, and 
bask in their radiant good will. Never 
had I suspected that hospitality could be 
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such a noble thing, such a lavish dis- 
penser of happiness, as I found it in these 


modest, leaf-embowered homes. The 
hostess offered you the best that her house 
afforded (which was always very good) ; 
but she was at no pains to spread before 
you a Lucullian feast or to dazzle you 
with her culinary brillianey. Very rare- 
ly did she apologize for the simplicity of 
her entertainment, or betray the least 
uneasiness lest her guest, who had fre- 
quented Café Anglais and Delmonico’s, 
might make invidious comparisons. If 
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forfeits with the young girls, you acquired, 
somehow, a standard of measurement for 
the transformation you have undergone 
and a hint of what your personality would 
have been, if left in its native soil, unex- 
posed to the New World’s climate. 
Never shall I forget a glorious Sunday I 
spent with my sons and an American niece 
at the summer home of a dear cousin on 
the shores of the Christiania Fjord. No 
extraordinary efforts were made for our 
entertainment, yet the day, as I look 
back upon it, seems to sing in my mem- 
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there was the least subterranean disturb- 
ance on account of your arrival (as prob- 
ably there was) she was too well-bred to 
allow you to suspect it; and as she sat 
before you in her fine matronly dignity 
and beamed upon you a delight so sincere 
at the sight of you, your twenty years of 
American reserve thawed away and you 
became gay and communicative like a 
And when again you retired into 
your American shell, and from the west- 
ern side of the ocean looked back upon 
that effusive Norwegian twin brother who 
sang, told stories and played games of 


bi Vv. 


ory. It haunts me like vaguely-remem- 
bered snatches of a sweet melody. It 
had a beautiful spaciousness and serenity, 
a harmonious brightness of tone, in which 
no discord mingled. A happy stillness 
reigned in my mind—an equilibrium of 
charming impressions, which kept, with- 
out effort, its balance of joyous calm. 
We talked, we smoked, we drank coffee 
under the trees; we sat gazing out upon 
a little fortress with innocent looking 
ramparts and the wooded shores reflected 
in the placid fjord allowed the lovely 
scene to sink into our spirits. In the 
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middle of the afternoon the male mem- 
bers of the company, old and young, went 
in bathing. Weswam about for an hour 
like dolphins, climbing into boats, and 
taking headers and playing pranks upon 
each other like children. The water was 
so exquisitely pure, and when you dived 
and gazed upward, it had that wonderful 
luminous, apple-green tint, which some- 
times appears in the sky at sunrise, 
Never was temperature more delicious, 
nor the heavens more gloriously blue, 
nor the moment more charged with a 
rich and subtle well-being. We seemed 
to have lapsed back into the golden age— 
into the morning of time, when a fresh 
matutinal dew yet rested lightly upon 
creation. 

When at last it seemed expedient to 
return to the nineteenth century and 
terra firma, the ladies were moved to fol- 
low our example (though with more re- 
gard for decorum) and they declared, 
when at the end of an hour they emerged, 
looking like lovely sea-nymphs, that the y 
envied the happy lot of the porpoises. 

When, finally, in the bright, sun-bathed 
summer night we returned to Christiania 


in a densely- -packed excursion steamer, 
we were abruptly recalled from the rural 
idyl in which we were mentally lingering 


to the rudest reality. 


the female ones were drunk and indulged 
in the coarsest personalities and horse- 
play. They seemed to resent the sobriety 
of those who were steady on their feet 
and kept passing beer and brandy bottles 
about and in a most offensive manner 
urging everyone to drink. The sad part 
of this disgusting performance was that 
the sober passengers in no wise seemed 
annoyed by such importunity, but 
laughed at the imbecile behavior of the 
or put them off with good- 
In fact, good humor was 
the pervasive mood of the crowd—the 
drunk as well as the sober. The former, 
it may be remarked parenthetically, were 
all of the laboring class, stevedores, me- 
chanies, and soldiers off duty. 

It was but a month since I had found 
myself in the midst of a London crowd 
drawn from the same social strata and I 


earousers, 
humored jests. 


could not avoid making comparisons. If 


Fully one-third of 
the male passengers and two or three of 
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it were not for a certain naive openness 
of expression in the Scandinavian coun- 
tenance, which the British countenance 
more rarely exhibits, I should say that in 
every single feature the kinship of the 
two peoples was startlingly manifest, 
Their bearing under the influence of 
drink was very much the same. Only 
among the Norse revellers I saw none of 
the surly, ugly brutes who are always 
sprinkled through a London multitude, 
Nor did I detect any of those terrible, 
misbegotten caricatures of humanity who 
were familiar to me from the British 
metropolis. _Drunkenness, somehow, sits 
more lightly upon the Norseman than 
upon the Englishman. It does not de- 
grade and brutalize him so completely. 
The abundance of pure, bracing air which 
is a very elixir of life, acts as an antidote 
and tones up the system after its alco- 
holic excesses. I have known habitual 
and incorrigible drunkards in Norway 
who lived to a green old age and man- 
aged to attend to their business with 
much shrewdness and ability. They 
were regarded by the community, not 
with the severe reprobation which wal 
be visited upon them in an American 
village, but with humorous indulgence, 
and by the small boys with a sneaking 
admiration. The vice to which they were 
addicted was looked upon as an amiable 
weakness; and everyone stood ready to 
lend a steadying arm when they were 
unfitted for unassisted locomotion. I am 
told that publie opinion (largely under 
the influence of the temperance crusade 
inaugurated by the Good Templars) has 
undergone a change and is not so kindly 
disposed toward the drunkard ; and recent 
statistics show a great diminution in the 
annual consumption of alcoholic liquors. 
Before I dismiss this subject of the 
behavior of crowds, I must relate a little 
incident which quite touched my heart, 
and made me inclined to think that the 
3ritish masses have been maligned i 
literature. I went last summer with my 
three boys (all under thirteen years of 
age) to the great Naval Exhibition in 
London. There was to be a sham battle 
with monitors, explosion of torpedoes, etc., 
on a pond in the grounds, and my three 
young barbarians were full of excited 
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But 


anticipation of the great event. 


alas, when we arrived, all tickets to the 
raised amphitheatre were sold and the 
crowd around the open part of the pond 
was so dense that I was afraid of ventur- 


ing to make my way through it. At 
any rate, there was not the remotest 
chance of our seeing anything. How- 
ever, as the boys were determined to re- 
main, hoping, imaginatively, to recon- 
struct the battle by means of the sounds 
of the explosions, I stationed myself dis- 
mally on the outskirts of the throng, and 
only wished the whole thing would soon 
be over. Presently a laboring man in 
front of me observed the boys, and volun- 
teered to hold one of them on his shoul- 
der—an offer which the boy in question 
joyously accepted. Another man, who 
looked like a hotel porter, took pity on 
the second boy and only the eldest re- 
mained standing. I attempted to seat 
him on my shoulder, but at the end of 
five minutes I was compelled to put him 
down again. The attention of the people 
about me was attracted by our little col- 
loquy, and all loudly expressed their sym- 
pathy for the boy. 

“Let’s pass ’im along to the front,” 


cried a burly fellow in rusty velveteen. 
“Here goes!) ’Eavy boy that! Pass ’im 
along, mates! Take ’old tight, ’e’s a 
regular bouncer, ’e is.” 

Amid great jollity and good-natured 
laughter the boy was lifted over the 
heads of the crowd until he was put down 
in the very front row; and presently his 
two brothers were called for and similarly 
conveyed amid much good-humored ban- 
ter to an equally favorable position. 
Not a single person of the twenty or 
thirty who were concerned in this ami- 
able enterprise expressed annoyance, but 
grabbed the boys right heartily and 
cracked some pleasant joke about their 
weight, their muscles, or their costume. 

Now I greatly wonder if such a thing 
could have happened anywhere but in 
England; and I have been half inclined 
to draw from it the rash conclusion that 
the English are (with all their paraded 
gruffness) the kindest-hearted people in 
the world. In France an incident of 
this kind would have been wildly impos. 
sible, and likewise in Germany. The 
only countries beside England where I 
can faney a rough crowd disposed to 
sympathize with a small boy’s disap- 
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pointment and ready to go to consider- 
able trouble in order to remedy it, is 
Norway and America. And here again 
the fundamental race-kinship (upon 
which Mr. Paul du Chaillu insists so 
strenuously) would seem to be closer be- 
tween Norseman and Englishman than 
between the latter and the German. At 
any rate the Norwegians are much read- 
ier to acknowledge the bond of blood 
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which unites them to the dwellers of the 
British Isles than that which makes them 
first cousins to the subjects of the Kaiser, 
I have been much perplexed to know 
why Norway, after my recent sojourn 
there, appears so persistently idyllic. It 
certainly presented no such appearance 
twenty-four years ago when I was my- 
self, perhaps, part of the idyl. 
Hsatmar Hsorru Boyesen, 
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® SKOAL ® : 


ON a cup, perchance like this, 

Some fair maiden press’d a kiss, 

While her waves of golden hair 

Fell about the chalice there, 

And her Norseman warrior sighed, 

As he left his plighted bride— 
Long and long ago. 


ay 


Or, upon some festal night, 

With the great logs burning bright; 

As with jest and merry sound, 

Hath the wassail-cup gone round, 

Flowing o’er with amber ale, 

Till the stars in heaven grew pale— 
Long and long ago. 


b> 


Or, mayhap, a friend hath said, 
“Let the wine be spiced and red, 
For in this drink I thy health, 
Long life, happiness and wealth,” 
And the Norseman press’d a kiss, 
On a cup, perchance like this— 
Long and long ago. 


Sw 
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~) HE appearance of seed 

catalogues would as- 

sure us of the ap- 

proach of spring 

without the an- 

nouncement of our 

almanacs. And what 

a fascinating thing a 

new catalogue is to a 

flower fancier. What 

genius the seedsmen evince in the tempt- 
ing array of “Novelties” each season! 
Oh! that the novelties would always 
prove worthy of the florid descriptions and 
gorgeous plates. The fact is, this business 
of writing up novelties has been brought 
to such a fine point that the thing is over- 
done, and so many people have been dis- 
appointed in actual results as compared 
with glowing promises that it is only the 
“ijm-matures” who get caught. Still I 
must not condemn by wholesale—some 
novelties are satisfactory, and some de- 
scriptions are honest and faithful. A 
careful reading and a little thought will 
enable one to judge pretty fairly of the 
probabilities of suecess, and thorough cul- 
tivation and watchful care will often make 
the probability a certainty. This month 
many vegetable and flower plants may be 
started from the seed in the conservatory 
or the south window. In the February 
number of GopEy’s I wrote about start- 
ing pansy plants, and the same directions 
may be followed with all seeds. There 
are some plants which will not bear 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


transplanting at any age, as poppies for 
instance, and others which are so hardy 
and which grow so rapidly that there is 
little to be gained by starting them in 
the house. 

It would be wasting space for me to 
mention such plants by name, for in 
every catalogue of seeds you will find 
such directions as “plant in open border,” 
or “ plant under glass in March,” etc., etc., 
which directions may as a rule be fol- 
lowed. Some hints I would drop here, 
however, from my own experience. Re- 
member that to obtain stout stocky 
plants they should be transplanted two 
or three times; any tendency to grow 
tall and spindling must be checked by 
pinching off the tops. Do not trim with 
a knife; either pinch the little tender 
shoots or cut with scissors. 

This trimming back especially applies 
to tomato plants, which, as well as early 
cabbage and cauliflower, should be started 
in March. In thinning out the little 
seedlings it will occur to you of course, 
to save the strongest straightest plants, 
but please note one important exception: 

In the care of double petunias, throw 
away the strong plants, if any, and nurse 
carefully the little weaklings, for the 
latter are sure to produce the finest 
blossoms. 

There are few seeds so difficult to ob- 
tain as double petunias. You will be 
fortunate if one-quarter of the seeds of 
the most expensive kinds “come true,” 
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and the true seeds generally produce the 
little weakly plants which, however, get as 
strong and vigorous as one could wish if 
they can be nursed through the first six 
weeks of their lives, and how they do re- 
ward that nursing! For a gorgeous, 
prodigal show of flowers and a marvel- 
lous range of striping, spotting, edging 
and blotching of colors I don’t know of 
anything in range of easy culture to 
compare with them. 

I confess I am old-fashioned in my 
notions of outdoor floriculture. I love a 
perfect blaze of glory. I may as well 
plead guilty to a hearty admiration of all 
generous and gaudy bloomers, even if 
this class embraces so many old-fashioned 
flowers. 

Of course we must have the begonias 
and fuchsias, and others more rare and 
more delicate; but for real solid comfort 
and enjoyment give me the prodigals— 
phlox, petunias, malopes, pinks, poppies, 
alyssum, verbenas, geraniums, stock, pan- 
sies, portulacca, larkspur, marigolds, nas- 
turtiums, venidium, four-o’clocks, holly- 
hocks, daisies, gaillardia, and even sun 
flowers and zinnias. By the way, the 
little lilliput zinnias would hardly be 
recognized as kin to the old “ Youth and 
Old Age” of our grandmothers, and are 
excellent compact showy little border 
plants. 

Dwarf marigolds, too, are low, of good 
habit, tremendous bloomers, and a great 
improvement on the old tall sorts. 

This month you will probably trans- 
plant your pansy plants—perhaps twice, 
and let me caution you to do it carefully. 
Take up a ball of earth every time, suf- 
ficiently large to avoid the breaking or 
exposing of a single rootlet. Not that 
the breaking of a little root will kill the 
plant, but it will certainly retard its 
growth more or less. 

Have you selected the spot for your 
pansy bed? It is worth thinking about, 
for you can winter your plants over in 
the ground and the second year the 
blossoms will be as fine as the first. 

And it is time to think about it, for 
April first is not too early to set out the 
plants. 

Do not keep your little seedlings too 
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warm in the house this month. A cool 
damp soil and atmosphere suits a pansy 
exactly, and if you want to have it last 
well through the summer, let the bed be 
in a partially shady spot, on the north 
side of the house, where it will get the 
morning sun. The soil should be rather 
heavy and damp. But of this more next 
month. Speaking of free bloomers and 
satisfactory flowers to raise, I want to 
mention sweet peas with emphasis. 

Are you intending to make a special 
effort with them this year? If not you 
will be out of the fashion. The sweet 
pea is the coming flower, and deservedly 
so. No orchid can compare with it in 
delicate coloring, tinted as it is from pure 
white all through the chromic scale to 
deepest peacock blue. Nothing in this 
world compares with them in delicate 
perfume whether as a single spray worn 
as a boutonniere, or as a double handful 
corsage bouquet. 

The odor is never heavy, even though 
the dining room be filled with them and 
every vase overflowing with their loveli- 
ness. They are everlasting bloomers—I 
have commenced cutting blossoms in June 
and continued every day until October 
27. However, thereby hangs a secret. 
If you would have a long season of 
blooming for sweet peas, do not let the 
seed pods form. The flowers must be 
picked daily; it is a pleasant task, espe- 
cially for the children, and the more you 
pick the faster they grow. 

I am apt to forget myself when I talk 
about this flower, but try them yourself 
and you will understand why I am so 
enthusiastic. When making out your 
seed list be sure to include at least an 
ounce, even if it be of the cheapest selec- 
tion, and I will tell you how I grow 
mine. For small yards in the city they 
are not well adapted, however, unless the 
yard be quite sunny and the soil deeper 
and richer than it usually is. By the 
way—while I am on this subject I want 
to say that no city yard is so hard or 
hot or dry or sunny that it will not raise 
a glory show of dwarf nasturtiums, por- 
tulacca and petunias, and none so damp 
and dark and shady that it is not suited 
to achelia, tradescantia and ageratum. 














MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Ir seems impossible to believe that any 
words of praise and admiration remain 
unspoken or unwritten of our “ first lady 
of the land,” and it is equally impossible 
to associate her with any other words. 
The biographical facts concerning Mrs. 
Cleveland are now as familiar as house- 
hold words, and there can be few of the 
patriotic Americans who do not know her 
charming and attractive face. Still so 
much of the beauty and expression of her 
face is lost in the cold black and white 
portrayals with which we are all so hap- 
pily familiar. In the portrait printed in 
this issue of GopEy’s all the soft, warm 
coloring of nature is reproduced, and so 
striking are the features and expression 
of Mrs. Cleveland that no one could fail 
to recognize her after seeing this picture. 
Her hair is a soft and lustrous dark 
brown and it grows about her pretty 
brow with a caressing grace. Mrs. Cleve- 


land does not wear a “bang” in the 
common acceptation of that inharmonious 
word, but she has a fascinating and indi- 
vidual way of arranging her pretty locks, 
and it is very feminine and becoming. 
Her eyes, large and expressive, are bluish- 
grey in color and her lashes long and 
dark. Her complexion has an ivory-like 
tint with scarcely a trace of color save in 
the well-formed lips, which are at once 
soft and strong, womanly and forceful. 
Her figure is symmetrical and graceful 
and is nearly as girlish and slender in its 
outlines as when she first became known 
to fame as fair Frances Folsom. Perhaps 
the most charming trait observable in Mrs. 
Cleveland is the unaffected graciousness 
that is hers invariably. With the most 
admirable dignity, she yet possesses a 
sweet, accessible, womanly affability that 
is all-conquering, and that makes friends 
and admirers of all who meet her. 


THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


Next to the queen herself there is 
perhaps no woman in all England better 
known and loved than is the Duchess of 
Teck, the subject of this brief sketch. 
Own cousin as she is to the queen, she 
stands near the throne—a noble woman, 


nobly born. Favored by fortune, she 
bestows her favors in turn with an open 
and lavish hand, for who is better known 
as a quiet giver of charities than she? 
For many years the charities conducted 
by her personally, and through her by 
other agencies, have been known and 
praised not alone throughout the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom, but 
throughout the entire world. Yet always 
her alms have been as modestly given as 
would become a lady of the realm. 

Mary Adelaide was the only daughter 
of Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cam- 
bridge, uncle of Queen Victoria, and at 
his death in 1850 she became his heiress, 
having been known as the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge until her marriage with 
the present Duke of Teck. The uniting 
of these two great houses was the occasion 


for much rejoicing among the royal fam- 
ilies, for the duchy of Teck is one of the 
oldest and most honored in Europe. 
The history of the duchy extends back to 
the Middle Ages, it having derived its 
name from the castle of Teck, the ruins 
of which are still in existence. The 
House of Hapsburg gained possession of 
it in the 11th century, and in the 14th 
century it passed to the Dukes of Wiir- 
temberg. 

Because of her beauty, her many 
graces, and her great bereavement last 
year in the death of her betrothed, Al- 
bert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avons- 
dale, Princess Maude of Teck, daughter 
of the Duchess, has reccived the love and 
admiration of the world. With her 
family and all that wealth, station and 
happiness can bring, the queenly Duch- 
ess of Teck passes much of her time at 
Richmond, a leader in the social, artistic 
and religious world, while beneath her 
jewels and gowns of rarest make and 
pattern there beats the heart of a gentle- 
woman and a mother. 





MRS. WM. JAY SCHIEFFELIN. 


Mrs. WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN en- 
joys the distinction of being the eldest 
great-grandchild of the House of Vander- 
bilt, her mother having been the eldest 
daughter of the late William H. Vander- 
bilt. Mrs. Schieffelin is the oldest child 
of Col. Elliott F. Shepard, who married 
Miss Margaret Vanderbilt. She is 


charming and accomplished, and her 
wedding a year or two since was so elab- 
orate that it partook of the nature of a 


social pageant. She is handsome both in 
face and figure, and remarkable for her 
dignity of bearing and manner, unusual 
in one so youthful. Her hair is dark 
brown, her eyes are blue, and she has a 
very pretty complexion with just a trace 


of color in the softly rounded cheeks. 
Her husband is a member of a family 
that has been prominent socially, polit- 
ically and financially ever since America 
was. He isa grandson of Hon. John Jay 
and connected by marriage with many of 
the most eminent families of the State. 
Among the wedding presents of Mrs. 
Schieffelin, which comprised values of hun- 
dred of thousands of dollars, was a hand- 
some house superbly appointed, the gift of 
her father. Over this the happy young ma- 
tron presides with graceful and stately hos- 
pitality, and she is fast taking rank as a 
social leader. Like all the members of the 
Vanderbilt family Mrs. Schieffelin is a lady 
of continuous and conscientious charity. 




















dolfo Lanciani. A new book by an anti- 

quarian so learned and conservative is 
always welcome. Signor Lanciani has given 
more than a quarter of a century to explorations 
of ancient Rome and to studies of her remains, 
wherever they are to be found. There is no 
higher authority on the subject; so, although he 
does not attempt any graces of style or to “get 
down to his readers,” whatever he may say de- 
serves close attention. Among the most import- 
ant and original conclusions expressed in the new 
volume are those relating to the spread and in- 
fluence of Christianity in the middle period of the 
Empire; it is common supposition that although 
in these days “to the poor the Gospel was 
preached” and the common people heard it 
gladly, the rich and intelligent people despised 
the message of the Galilean. Lanciani shows 
conclusively, by reference to monuments and 
inscriptions, that there were many Roman 
nobles who were neither brutes nor fools, and 
that among these the Christian faith was often 
accepted. The illustrations of this volume are 
extremely interesting. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 


P roi AND CHRISTIAN Rome. By Ro- 


THE Wor.p’s GREAT Farm. By Selina 
Gaye. Although this book has a title with a 
poetical aspect, it really is eminently sensible 
and practical as well as interesting. It begins, 
practically, with the first chapter of Genesis, at 
atime when the world was without form, and 
the author explains the various influences which 
have changed the elementary condition into 
that which has made it possible for man to earn 
his livelihood from the soil. How the said soil 
was made is carefully yet simply explained, ac- 
cording to the best authorities—how the primi- 
tive rock was reduced to something which would 
support vegetable life, how the special atmos- 
phere of the time helped to loosen and enrich 
the scanty soil, and how animal life afterward 
assisted, even while seeming to destroy. To 
persons who are in endless tremor lest in such 
treatises there should be lack of recognition of 
divine design, it may be said that the author 
fully and continually recognizes an omnipotent 
first cause, and gives many illustrations which 
might profitably be used in sermons by such 
preachers as follow the example of their great 
Exemplar by delighting in parallels within the 
observation of their simplest hearers. Some of 


the mysteries of nature—mysterious to people 
who merely wonder instead of thinking and 
observing, are here clearly explained. Such 
books are usually made by scientific men, in 
support of general theories previously an- 
nounced; they are therefore in the tune of 
special pleading, which never is interesting to 
anyone who has not previously studied the sub- 
ject, but “The World’s Great Farms” may be 
safely put into the hands of any boy or girl of 
fourteen years; it will be read intelligently, for 
it is destitute of Latinity, the slang of science, 
or big words of any kind. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


Extinct Monsters. By Rev. H. H. Hutch- 
inson. In spite of its affrighting title, this big 
book will be found quite entertaining, particu- 
larly as the reader realizes that none of the 
dreadful creatures described are to be met, even 
by accident, at the present day. Some of the 
descriptions, strengthened by carefully drawn 
pictures, compel the heretical belief that man 
existed when these terrible brutes and reptiles 
infested the earth, for are they not the identical 
dragons of which mythology and tradition are 
full? So far as the text goes, the book is in full 
accord with scientific belief, for are not the 
remains of similar monsters in many museums, 
where the incredulous may see their bones and 
measure their articulated skeletons with a tape- 
line? The artist, Mr. J. Smit, has gone fur- 
ther—he has made a lot of pictures to show how 
these remains probably looked when they were 
covered with flesh, skin and scales; it is said 
that the lamented Agassiz could do this cor- 
rectly if shown even a single bone of any fish of 
modern times, so perhaps the artist hasn’t over- 
done the matter. (D. Appleton & Co. New 
York.) 


In GoLp AND SILVER, by George H. Ell- 
wanger, is one of the few books which has a 


place all by itself. Its topics are as diverse as 
the human tastes—they range all the way from 
rug-hunting in the Orient to fox-hunting in 
Canada, but behind them all is a man who sees 
so much in whatever he likes that the reader 
follows him cheerfully with the hope of hav- 
ing his own power of vision improved. The 
book itself is as wonderful and attractive as its 
literary contents; it is a veritable oddity, never 
unpleasing in illustration and decoration; it 
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contains pictures by some artists of high repute, 
yet the art spirit lavished upon it is not confined 
to the pictures, for the pages are handsome 
throughout. After reading it several times, 
however, with hearty appreciation of every- 
thing in it, the reader will be compelled to be- 


lieve that to the author the most wholly satisfy- 
ing thing in existence is a rug—or a lot of rugs. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Ten YEARS’ DicGinc in Ecyprt. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. To archeologists Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s records of researches have long been as 
delightful as a new love story to the average 
young woman. The author’s volumes, however, 
are too big and too full of detail for the general 
reader, so the book above named is issued as a 
résumé. It cannot fail to interest anyone who is 
at all curious about a portion of the globe which 
seems, like India, to have been peopled soon 
after humanity began straying from “the cradle 
of the race.” Pyramids and their contents are 
the author's specialty, and what he does not 
know about them cannot at the present time be 
told by anyone else, but he is also an authority 
on much else that is peculiar to Egypt, and he 
seems to understand the natives, who are as 
distinct a people, in spite of such infusion of 
Greek and Roman blood as they received centu- 
ries ago, as any other race on earth. Although 
a scholar’s book, it is easy to read and highly 
entertaining. (Fleming H. Revell Co. New 
York.) 


Tue Writtncs oF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. Jefferson, like 
Washington and the several other fathers of our 
Republic, has been quoted on both sides of so 
many subjects that it is gratifying to announce 
the publication of a new collection of his writ- 
ings. The preparation of such books must be a 
labor of love or respect, for no probable sale can 
compensate the compiler for the immense 
amount of work which the task demands. Mr. 
Ford has gone to the original documents in- 
stead of clipping from volumes already pub- 
lished; as a consequence, confirmed “Jefferson 
Democrats” will find some readings which will 
astonish them, and new material which modifies 
the meaning of fragments heretofore printed. 
The work wiil be in ten octavo volumes, the 
first of which is just ready. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 


DEATH VALLEY, AND OTHER Borax DEs- 
ERTS OF THE Paciric Coast. By John R. 
Spear. The bit of Western territory described 
and fuily pictured in this volume is one which 
has been the subject of more picturesque lying 
than any other portion of the United States, 
“boom towns” not excepted. Mr. Spear, a 
veteran newspaper correspondent and explorer, 
has therefore done a much-needed service in 
telling the bald truth about it. The story used 
to be that from the soil of this valley there 
were poisonous exhalations which slew all 
men, beasts or ‘birds who attempted to cross it, 
the truth being merely that the air is so devoid 
of moisture during at least six months of the 
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year, that it kills animal life by robbing the 
body of its moisture, in the same manner, though 
far more rapidly and dangerously, as the super- 
dried atmosphere from a hot-air furnace in the 
house induces colds, headaches and fevers. Mr. 
Spear says the terrors of the valley, in the dry 
season, have not and can not be overstated, for 
then the air contains only one per cent. of its 
customary proportion of moisture, fifty per cent. 
being as little as is safe. It is an interesting 
and picturesque country, though, and full of 
wonders, all of which the author describes 
cleverly; there is also a great deal about the 
borax deposits, which have brought what once 
was a costly drug within the reach of everyone 
for common household use. Some great stories 
of bear fights, human fights, lynchings, Indians, 
etc., give variety to the narrative, and there are 
about sixty half-tone prints from photographs 
taken by the author. (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago.) 


CxsaR. <A History of the Art of War 
Among the Romans. By Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge. Cvsar as a ruler has hidden Cesar the 
soldier from general vision, so Col. Dodge's 
book, like his great volume on Alexander, will 
be a gratifying surprise to such readers as like 
to contemplate all sides of a great historic char- 
acter. It would be difficult to find a more 
“popular” treatise on the art of war than this, 
for while the author does not forget that a great 
number of purchasers of his book will them- 
selves be soldiers, he has written with such sim- 
plicity and directness of manner that none of 
his pages will be difficult to persons really inter- 
ested in the subject. Like a practical soldier, as 
he is, Col. Dodge does not give Cesar credit for 
all that the Roman armies under him accom- 
plished ; he takes into full account the innumer- 
able combination of circumstances which men 
call “luck,” good or bad, according to which side 
gains by them, and of which Rome in Cesar’s 
time had much. Unlike the closet students 
of campaigns, the author took the precaution to 
visit the scenes of Ceesar’s greater campaigns and 
battles—a precedent which may be earnestly 
commended to the several earnest gentlemen 
who now are hard at work on histories of our 
own Civil War, for the relations of topography 
to military engagements cannot be overesti- 
mated. A welcome and attractive feature of 
the book is the lack of hero-worship; Cesar is 
as often criticised as praised, and the reader is 
not allowed to forget that “the greatest Roman 
of them all” was of as hopelessly “mixed” 
character as any modern man of great force, 
high position and sleepless ambition. The 
comparison, by the author, of Alexander, Czsar 
and Hannibal, as men and soldiers, should not 
be overlooked by students of ancient history. 
The volume, as all war-books should be, though 
few are, is well supplied with maps and 
diagrams. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS, OR CULTURE BY 
SeLF-HEuLp. By Robert Waters. A book like 
this is imperatively needed in an age which 
tempts young men and women, by the brilliancy 
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of successes apparently sudden, to neglect proper 
preparation for the work toward which their 
fancy tends. According to Mr. Waters, talent— 
which is merely another name for ability, is 
everything, and genius nothing; geniuses are 
blunderers and nuisances, but talent, which is 
an acquisition, must tell in the long run. The 


author’s statements, all of which are true, as to 
the meagre returns, financially, for much of the 
best literary work in the world, should have the 
good effect of turning some restless minds from 
literary pursuits to the equally honorable and 
more profitable duties of farming and_shop- 
(Worthington Company, New York.) 


keeping. 


Two books about one man, and that man a 
missionary, will surprise many readers, but all 
may rest assured that the subject was fully 
worthy of all that was written about him. The 
missionary was John G. Paton, who spent a third 
of a century in the South Sea Islands so dear and 
beautiful to romance, but where Paton found hu- 
manity as earthly, vulgar and brutal as anything 
in human form ever encountered by the police in 
the worst parts of great cities. One book is 
“The Autobiography of John G. Paton,” in 
two volumes, by the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York; the other is a single volume con- 
densation for young people, published by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. Both are as full 
of incident as if written by a romancer or a 
searcher for the picturesque, yet both are full of 
hard facts with which the Christian world must 
wrestle. 


WirtHin Royat Pawaces. By the Marquise 
de Fontenoy. The published name of the 
writer of this book has frequently been assumed 
to be the pen-name of a clever journalist of 
European birth and American position. How- 
ever that may be, the book is superior to all 
others of its kind in proper taste and in quality 
and quantity of information. Each of the Euro- 
pean rulers is described in detail, without rever- 
ence but certainly without malice, and estimated 
as carefully as if the author were reporter for a 
commercial agency and intent only upon setting 
forth truly all that might be good or bad in a 
lot of persons assigned him for investigation. 
The individual who gets the best “character” is 
not yet a ruler, and may never be, for he is the 
Prince of Wales, and his mother seems to be the 
healthiest old lady in the United Kingdom. 
The volume is freely illustrated; there are many 
portraits which never before have been printed 
in the United States. (Hubbard Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


PREFERENCES IN ART, LIFE AND LITERA- 
TURE. By Harry Quilter. The vivacious 
scribe whose reviews and essays are gathered in 
this volume has for many years been possessed 
of sundry ideas about art, and has never hesi- 
tated to express himself frankly. There is no 
doubt as to his sincerity; his earnestness is 
equally evident, so whoever may read his state- 
ments will be sure of learning all that can be 
said on Mr. Quilter’s side of the question. Fre- 
quently there appears on the outer edge of some 
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of the arts a new comer who seems to think he 
has a divine call to free his mind; Mr. Quilter 
is one of these nondescripts. He says some 
things so well that any reader really interested 
in the subject will fervently wish that the 
author’s knowledge equalled his facility of ex- 
pression, for though Mr. Quilter seems not to 
have had even a good common school education 
or a good proofreader, he does “say things” in 
a way that makes one wonder why he didn’t 
become a soldier instead of a scribbler. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


O_p Concorp: Her HicHways AnD By- 
ways, by Margaret Sidney, is not a new book, 
but it is highly creditable to American taste 
that a new edition has been called for. It isa 
charming record of a bit of United States terri- 
tory which will always be dearly loved, for good 
reason, by two highly respectable though ap- 
parently irreconcilable classes—the rudely patri- 
otic and the intensely esthetic. (D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston.) 


JACKANAPES. By Juliana Ewing. IIlus- 
trated by Randolph Caldecott. To the long- 
famous story which gives the title to this volume 
have been added two others, quite good, from 
the same pen. As for the pictures, they are of 
a quality seldom seen in the United States, not 
that we lack good artists, but because good 
artists work slowly. Caldecott has limitations, 
but within them he is unexcelled. (E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., New York.) 


PERCHANCE TO DREAM, AND OTHER SrTo- 
RIES. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. This is a 
young woman’s first collection of stories in book 
form, and a highly creditable collection it is, for 
it is marked by variety, humor, thought, imag- 
ination, and sustained force. Most of the tales 
are short, and the greater number are not love 
stories—two signs which always encourage the 
omnivorous reader of fiction to await with inter- 
est the next work from the same pen. Some of 
the contents are war stories; others have old 
men or women for leading characters, still others 
being for or about children. Among the scenes 
are bits of the border-land between North and 
South, and the atmosphere of the section and 
of the time when the incidents were supposed to 
occur is admirably reproduced. Apparently the 
writer is herself a Southern woman who has 
read a great deal, heard much neighborhood 
chat and mused long over it afterward. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 


His Grace. By W. E. Norris. Grace in- 
heres only through courtesy in the man who 
gives the title to this story. He is an English 
swell who gets as wife a woman far too good and 
charming for a fellow so determinedly wild and 
reckless. Still, although a duke, the ‘poor fel- 
low came of rather bad stock—a fact which the 
reader learns soon enough to be sorry for a man 
who is running through his money just as stu- 
pidly and vulgarly as if he were a cad instead 
of a peer of England. Mr. Norris writes so ably 
that sometimes it is not until one has finished a 
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story by him that the worthlessness of some of 
his characters becomes fully apparent. (United 
States Book Co., New York.) 


FINGER Prints. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
If it weren’t for Mr. Galton, how should we 
ever know the possibilities of some theories 
apparently quite fanciful? For instance, almost 
twenty years ago Mr. Galton did much sensible 
work, with some which was not, in the direction 
of persuading people that each profession, physi- 
cal condition, virtue or crime had its well-defined 
physical type, and he took hundreds of “com- 
posite” photographs, then new and curious, to 
rove his theory. He also wrote much about 
Lasodity, telling all the known facts, and blun- 
dering only when he dropped into theory before 
making sure that he could get safely out again. 
It is necessary that some one should do work of 
this kind, and Mr. Galton is well equipped, for 
he is an indefatigable student, a persistent work- 
er and a conscientious chronicler. His latest 
hobby is finger prints; the raised, curved lines 
at the tips of everyone’s fingers and thumbs are 
to him the most characteristic part of anyone’s 
individuality ; in no two persons are they alike, 
so by a print of any finger-tip any man, woman 
or child can be identified, if a print of the 
same tip has previously been taken for pur- 
poses of comparison. This notion would seem 
to show that there was practical sense in the old 
custom of Italian guides and other traveller's 
assistants, who stamped contracts with a thumb 
dipped in ink or wax, instead of attempting to 
sign with a pen. Mr. Galton’s book is full of 
suggestion to the curious, and the author seems 
to prove that so far as means of identification 
go, the finger-tip is the truest in existence—to 
those who can read it. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


A BLonpdE CREOLE. By Alice Howard Hil- 
ton. If this tale were as strong in the telling as 
in plot it would be highly exciting; it reads, 
however, like a hasty first attempt at writing. 
(J. 8. Ogilvie, New York.) 


THE Wit AND WIspoM OF CHARLES LAMB 
is the newest addition to the pretty “ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets” series, and is just the book for 
anyone who would like to know what was best 
in Lamb’s work, yet does not care to wade 
through ponderous biographies in search of it. 
To bits of Lamb’s own work are added a lot of 
stories by the author’s friends and contempora- 
ries. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


THE Oup Marn’s Civs. By I. Zangwill. 
Quite a lot of relief from conventional fiction 
may be found in this clever and highly improb- 
able tale. The heroine is handsome and attract- 
ive, but as she is more effusive than Bashkirtseff 
and has a mind given entirely to the contempla- 
tion of man, her wealthy father makes haste to 
find a husband for his daughter and release for 
himself. The girl is very hard to please, but 
finally a young man appears who is everything 
he ought to be and nothing that he oughtn’t; 
besides, the girl is madly in love with him; the 
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father, however, learns to his horror that the 
girl won’t marry the paragon, because she has 
been studying the law of probabilities, which 
teaches that it is highly improbable that a man 
who is wildly loved will love wildly in return, 
Nevertheless she manages to keep the young 
man near her; she starts an old maid’s club, 
each member of which must be handsome, 
wealthy, not over twenty-five, sworn not to 
marry, yet to have declined at least one attract- 
ive offer. The young man is to test the candi- 
dates; that is, he is to flirt violently with each, 
to see if she really is insensible to masculine 
attentions. The candidates first tell their stories, 
and original tales they are; there is also a lot of 
humorous verses, somewhat suggestive of W. 8. 
Gilbert, author of the “ Bab Ballads,” and half a 
dozen comic operas; indeed, the conversation 
thronghout is quite in the Gilbertian vein, never 
dragging nor ever being at all like that which 
would pass between a youth and maiden deeply 
in love with each other and out of hearing of 
everyone else. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


ANOTHER MAN’s BuRDEN. By Austin Clare. 
Some good qualities of the better section of the 
English lower class are strongly presented in 
this volume: one is limitless endurance, when 
one is doing something which should be done, 
another is that persistent trust in and depend- 
ance upon a higher power which marks the 
hard-working Englishman who ever amounts 
to anything. The hero of the tale is a youth 
who takes up, in addition to his own burden of 
life, a heavier load which his father dropped at 
death ; in other words, he pays his father’s debts, 
and had his hands very, very full so long as the 
work lasts. He is a cheerful-hearted fellow, 
though, and makes familiar acquaintances of 
faith, hope and love, who helped him through. 
It is odd that in our work-a-day world, in which 
so many people are carrying other’s burdens, 
that so few books of this class appear. (E. & 
J. B. Young & Co., New York.) 


THE CHATELAINE OF LA TRINITE. By 
Henry B. Fuller. This is much more of a story 
than the same author’s “The Chevalier of Pen- 
sieri Vani,” yet, apparently, only so much more 
as the author was told he really ought to make 
so that a larger number of people would be 
brought under the influence of his insidious and 
charming digressions about music, art, manners 
and morals. There is no lack of characters in 
it—characters handled with much skill, yet after 
all the author himself is the most interesting 
individuality within the book’s two covers. 
Persons who like a book which will last a long 
time, and which sets them to musing, will buy 
the “Chatelaine of La Trinité.”” (The Century 
Co., New York.) 


“Em.” By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
This is one of its prolific author’s strongest 
novels, the heroine being an interesting girl 
who is the centre of an p valve plot, the de- 


velopment of which requires many doings 
which are strange, unexpected and exciting. 


(Robt. Bonner’s Sons, New York.) 
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THE Story OF A CHILD, by Mrs. Deland, 
author of “John Ward, Preacher,” should not 
be mistaken for a child’s book. It is a record 
of the rubbing together of two dissimilar char- 
acters—a high-strung, morbid girl and an old 
lady of good but “settled” character, both prof- 
iting by their trying experiences. It is, far- 
ther, a close study of two feminine types, by one 
who has sympathy with both. Young women 


who read the book will be sure that the author 
understands girls, even though she does not 
carry them into womanhood “on flowery beds 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


of ease.” 


Mo.tTKE: His Lire AND CHARACTER. It 
is quite natural that books about Moltke con- 
tinue to come from the German press and that 
translations of them should quickly appear in 
England and America, for the subject was not 
only the greatest soldier of his age, but a model 
civilian in time of peace. By nature gentle and 
modest, yet thoughtful and strong, destitute of 
vices, and loving pece as dearly as a Quaker, 
he made himself loved as well as respected in 
the land which owed more to him than to any 
other soldier. Like many another gentle soul, 
he was compelled by the logic of events to re- 
gard war as an occasional necessity, but while 
he gave to it, on demand, the persistent thought 
of a cool, wise head, he had for all ordinary 
human interests a warm heart. The new book, 
like most which preceded it, is made up from 
his letters, journals, and chance remarks about 
himself, and to show the many-sidedness of the 
man there are some of his drawings and even a 
novel which he wrote with friendship for mo- 
tive. He kept an eye on the outer world, and 
expressed his mind freely; his comments on 
Americans are not complimentary; still, he 
never had the pleasure of seeing us at home, 
which was one of his misfortunes. (Harper & 
srothers, New York.) 


A Hanpy-Book or LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
$y William S. Walsh. A chat about oddities 
of literature is always amusing through the few 
specimens which any reader of good memory 
an quote; how lasting the treat, therefore, of 
more than a thousand pages, such as Mr. Walsh 
has compiled! In variety and quantity of con- 
tents this book is without rival or follower, and 
the arrangement is so judicious that no pur- 
chaser need fear the surfeit that comes of “too 
much of a good thing.” The volume is useful 
as well as entertaining; it richly deserves place 
in all reference libraries, for the compiler has 
collated answers to many puzzling questions and 
traced to their source some expressions which 
other students have followed unsuccessfully. 
Like an encyclopedia or a good dictionary, the 
“ Handy-Book” is something which no one can 
open at random, even for a moment, without 
being the wiser, and it is the more attractive be- 
cause it always offers the possibility of amuse- 
ment. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN Hote. The au- 
thor of this volume is of the best British type 
—an Englishman of high education, character, 
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geniality and large acquaintance. Although a 
Churchman, he is in the best sense a man of the 
world and a model to ecclesiastics in general in 
that he is thoroughly interested in humanity as 
it is, without forgetting his duty to help it 
toward what it should be. He has known 
everybody worth knowing in England during 
the last thirty or forty years, and has pleasant 
memories of all of them, telling us something 
new about even those of whom other men have 
written most, among them being Thackeray and 
dear Dr. Brown of Edinburgh. He was one of 
the “hunting parsons” of the olden time—old 
to the present generation of churchmen, and he 
liked all other outdoor sports, while a good 
horse was to him quite as interesting as an 
average man. It wouldn’t be a bad idea for 

urchasers of this book, after reading it, to send 
it to their own pastors, just as a hint of the 
breadth of view which is possible for the cleri- 
cal eye. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


UnpDER THE EveninG Lamp. By Richard 
Henry Stoddard. Here is a handful of papers, 
descriptive and appreciative rather than criti- 
cal, of some English essayists and poets who 
were not in the first rank yet had distinctive 
qualities which have kept their names and 
works from oblivion. Among them are Mother- 
well, who wrote some stirring verses, Blake, 
sometimes called “the crazy poet,” although he 
was stronger intellectually than most of his 
critics, Hogg, the shepherd poet, Gifford, the 
essayist, and others equally worth remembering. 
Mr. Stoddard is the ideal man to write such a 
book, for his own curiosity and sympathy have 
made him persistent in searching out all that 
made his subjects what they were. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


THe TrutnH Asout Beauty, by Annie 
Wolf, contains more sense than any dozen of 
ordinary books on the same subject. The au- 
thor does not preach, yet she impresses the 
reader with the principle, known by all students 
of human nature, that the face is a tell-tale, and 
that no brilliancy of complexion, brightness of 
eye or rare tint of hair can prevent a woman’s 
character appearing in her countenance in lines 
which many men and women can plainly read. 
Less obtrusive, yet no less indicative of charac- 
ter, are gestures, poses, and all motions of the 
figure. Were women to take the lessons of this 
book to heart, they would be obliged to decide 
for themselves between two means of charming 
the ruder sex—mere animalism, and the endur- 
ing beauty that comes of an honest and aspiring 
nature. It is a good book for young women; it 
may take conceit out of some of them, but by so 
doing it will make room for something better. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York.) 


EvERYBoDY’s Fairy GopMOTHER. By 
Dorothy Q. This is not a long story, but it 
contains a great lot of sense. The heroine is a 
real girl—not one of the ideal creatures who 
always does the proper thing and has luck to 
help her, but the girl who means well and does 
ill, like most other people, through her igno- 
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rances, selfishnesses, and, above all, the mean 
temper she displays when the world doesn’t wag 
as if it were made for her special delectation. 
“The fairy godmother” does not bring this 
very human girl a magic wand or a pot of gold 
or a love-philter, or any of the delightfully de- 
ceptive old humbugs in which fairy godmothers 
are supposed to deal; on the contrary, she be- 
stows some common sense advice and gets it 
fairly inside the young woman’s head, with sat- 
isfactory results. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. A good edition 
of Shakespeare, one play to a volume, has long 
been desired by some thousands of people who 
find the great dramatist’s works ever-new and 
suggestive. The demand is fairly met by the 
“ Ariel,” of which seven volumes, all comedies, 
are now ready. The size of page brings the 
book within pocket dimensions, and the type is 
as large as that in which this notice is printed. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


PocaAnontas. By John R. Musick. The 
author’s stories about historic characters succeed 
one another rapidly: the series began only 
about a year ago, yet here is the fourth volume. 
“ Pocahontas” contains less history than any of 
the others, perhaps for the reason that history 
is almost silent about her, and further, because 
the leading historian of her time and locality— 
Captain John Smith, was himself so expert a 
romancer that no one now knows when he told 
the truth. As a story, however, “ Pocahontas” 


will interest young people who are fond of ex- 


citing narratives. 


York.) 


(Funk & Wagnalls, New 


Rowen. By H. C. Bunner. To edit a 
humorous paper and write much fanciful verse 
would seem diverse duties for one man, yet in 
“Rowen” the editor of Puck has collected a lot 
of his own verses, which are the best of their 
kind in America. He has in high degree one 
quality painfully rare among young poets, and 
not abundant among the older ones—distinctness 
of diction; with this he displays also admirable 
taste and judgment. Ilis sentimental poems 
never are silly, nor is his humorous verse rude. 
Some of the best vers de sociéte of the last few 
years will be found in this pretty volume, and 
all seems so spontaneous and obvious as to make 
tyros believe such writing easy—until they at- 
tempt it. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


A Book or Famous VERSE, selected by Miss 
Agnes Repplier, for the delectation of young 
people, contains many old acquaintances, some 
poems which most young people will here see 
for the first time, but absolutely no trash. The 
compiler does not fear that children cannot un- 
derstand poetry; by appealing to their emotions 
she believes they may be led to read anything, 
so the selections have been made with the pur- 
pose of first interesting the young reader in what 
is told, leaving the telling to take care of itself. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


EcHOEs OF OLD Country Lire. By J. K. 
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Fowler. Rural life in England, a generation 
ago, before railways had scared away most of 
the game and all the stage-coaches — before 
shilling telegraphy and the penny post had en- 
abled men to know much about one another 
without frequent personal meetings, is unpre- 
tentiously yet pleasantly described in this yol- 
ume. The author is an English farmer, son of 
the keeper of a famous public house near which 
were many hunting “meets” which brought to- 
gether all sorts and conditions of men—nobles, 
churchmen, farmers, and every one else who 
could ride, and the book tells more of the hunt- 
ers than of the hunt. All of the contents have 
been implied in other books, but in this one the 
sole purpose is expressed by the title, and the 
author seems exactly the man to make such a 
book well. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


THERESE DE QUILLIANE. From the French 
of Leon de Tinseau, by Frances 8. Gray. A 
good translation of an inoffensive and graceful 
love story, the scenes of which shift from France 
to the Orient. There is little plot to it, but 
much delicate romance. (John Ireland, New 


York.) 


In SAVAGE Arrica. By E. J. Glave. We 
are scarcely likely to have a better book than 
this about the bit of Africa which a few years 
ago was largely exploited—on paper, under its 
new name of “Congo Free State.” Mr. Glave 
spent six years there under Stanley, who gov- 
erned the country for the commercial company 
that owned it, and who writes an appreciative 
introduction of Mr. Glave’s book. The narrative 
is more readable than most books about Africa; 
indeed, all of it is interesting, for the author has 
much to tell, his style is good, and he knows the 
value of variety. Careful readers will find it 
instructive on two live subjects—Central African 
colonization and Central African slavery, al- 
though the conclusions can not be encouraging. 
Evidently the Congo basin never will be a fit 
place of residence and enterprise for any class of 
white men; heat and malaria are insuperable 
obstacles to comfort and success. As to the na- 
tives, the author believes they never will be 
redeemed from savagery while slavery exists, 
and of the suppression of slavery there can be 
no hope except through the presence in large 
numbers of a good class of white men. The only 
possible chance of African civilization seems to 
be in sending missionaries in large numbers, 
which may be possible, and in keeping out 
traders, which is not. (R. H. Russell & Son, 
New York.) 


TWELVE ENGLisH AUTHORESSES. By L. B. 
Walford. Some clever English writers of the 
last generation and several who soon will seem 
ancient are the subjects of this admirable book. 
When anyone sees a volume entirely about 
women who have done something, he expects, 
through his memory of what has been done in 
literature with such material, a lot of rambling 
remarks about the personality of each of the 
women named. The writer of “Twelve English 
Authoresses” has entirely avoided the customary 
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and depressing blunder; he has written able 
estimates of Miss Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Mrs. 
Gaskell, George Eliot, Hannah More, Mrs. 
Browning, and other English women who wrote 
good prose or verse, and men as well as women 
will find the book instructive and entertaining. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Ixy SUMMER SHADE, by Mary E. Mann, isa 
strong novel on heredity and some variations 
therefrom. The heroine is a girl who has some 
gypsy blood in her veins, and her inheritance 
of character is farther complicated by a father 
who has gone to the dogs in spite of much good 
blood, yet the girl herself rises superior to her 
family on both sides, and marries a man of high 
standing, although he is not as good as she de- 
serves. It is quite an exciting tale. (Harper & 

srothers, New York.) 


Lert Him First Be A Man. By W. H. 
Venable, LL.D. Education is the theme of the 
eessays which fill this interesting book, and it is 
regarded principally from the standpoint of the 
teacher. There are thousands of American 
towns where any sort of man of education is 
thought good enough to teach school; Mr. Ven- 
able, himself an instructor of high character, 
urges that the teacher, above all other men, 
shopld be entirely manly, in the best sense of 
the word. He has little patience with the 
young man who teaches—that is, hears recita- 
tions in schoolrooms, merely that he may earn 
his livelihood while completing his own educa- 
tion or finding something better to do. The 
book should be on every teacher’s desk in the 
land, for it cannot fail to~stimulate the con- 
science and intellect of anyone who may look 
into it. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


THuMB-NAIL SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN 
Lire. By C. Haddon Chambers. More than 
twenty stories, almost all with rude scenes and 
mixed characters, are in this book, and they 
bear a family resemblance to some volumes of 
tales about California of the gold period. The 
author is not imaginative, nor has he a quick 
eye for pathos, but he has a good collection and 
variety of incidents which he handles well. 
(Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


BispLE Stories, Readings in the Early 
300oks of the Old Testament, With Familiar 
Comment, Given in 1878-9. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Could this book be given a wide cir- 
culation, some ever-present fears of timorous 
saints would be permanently allayed. The new 
criticism, so called, of the books of the Old 
Testament, was not as widely heard at the date 
of these sermons as now, but thoughtful pastors 
like Mr. Beecher foresaw its spread and busied 
themselves to fix in their hearers’ minds the 
spiritual meaning of some of the old records, so 
that should doubt assail certain theories of in- 
spiration, the purpose of the records themselves 
should be made secure and enduring in the 
hearts of true believers. Most of these sermons 
are critical; much is made of the materialness, 
stupidity and conceit of the Hebrews, who 
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were given to sealing their own desires and 
opinions with a solemn “Thus saith the Lord,” 
but out of the incidents of their history, as told 
in the Old Testament, the preacher has made 
deductions which all persons with spiritual in- 
tent and insight will hold as precious, encourag- 
ing and uplifting. It is a book full of instrue- 
tion to all believers. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York.) 


An OL_p WomAn’s OvuTLOOK IN A HAmp- 
SHIRE VILLAGE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Men and women with inquiring eyes are in 
great luck when their round of life is restricted 
to small territory, for they see more, and see 
better, than the tourist who wanders from place 
to place, intent only on seeing what others have 
talked of. Miss Yonge says, in the opening 
paragraph of her new book, that all her days 
“have been spent in one place, and one which 
‘an boast of nothing extraordinary,” yet she 
writes three hundred charming pages from her 
recollections of field and sky, trees and flowers, 
animals and people in her little village. Her 
chapter-heads are the names of the months, so 
she follows the circling of the year and tells us 
of the familiar objects and scenes that the sea- 
sons in their changes made ever new. The 
book is much like Miss Maria McCulloch 
Williams’ delightful “Field Farings,’ com- 
mended in these pages several months ago, and 
will be a valuable prompter to anyone who 
longs for the secret of clear vision among famil- 
iar things. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


STILL another new edition of Scott’s novels is 
announced, the edition to be limited though not 
costly. It is to be in forty-eight volumes, hand- 
somely printed and bound, and a special attrac- 
tion is to be the illustrations—a feature which 
in past editions of Scott has been very weak. 
In the new set there will be three hundred pic- 
tures, many of them after paintings by members 
of the Royal Society for the Promotion of Fine 
Arts in Scotland. All the illustrations will be 
etchings. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


A Repusiic WITHOUT A PRESIDENT, and 
Other Stories. By Herbert D. Ward. These 
are no ordinary tales. The one which gives the 
book its title would be creditable, for invention, 
to Jules Verne; and it is a warning against 
some careless habits of government circles in 
America, while its sequel is as touching as that 
of Mr. Hale’s “Man Without a Country.” 
“The Lost City” is another clever bit of imag- 
inative work, telling of the destruction of a 
great Western town by its own home-made and 
ignorantly handled electric supply. The re- 
maining tales also are strong, though in differ- 
ent veins. This is a book to delight the ad- 
mirers ef Conan Doyle’s wonder stories. (Tait, 
Sons & Co., New York.) 


THE CUCKOO IN THE NEst. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. One of its author’s clever studies of a 
class of English society, just below the nobility, 
into which other classes are dying to get, and 
which some inappropriate persons, principally 
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women, sometimes find their way. As is gener- 
ally known, the cuckoo steals her nest instead 
of building it; in this story a rude, ignorant 
girl, who is nevertheless a beauty, makes her 
way into a fine old family, 
everyone but herself, and the interest of the 
tale is in the effect of the mesalliance upon a 
good family and a highly estimable social cir- 
cle. (United States Book Co., New York.) 


First Days AMONG THE CONTRABANDS. 
By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. Here is a simple, 
truthful lot of descriptions of the colored people 
of the South as they appeared when first freed 
from slavery. The author, who in the second 
year of the civil war was sent to South Carolina 
to teach black children within the Union lines, 
describes her charges just as she found them; 
her purpose was earnest, but she indulged in no 
sentimentalism; she saw the real “ contraband,” 
who usually was ignorant, immoral and lazy, 
yet affectionate, grateful and quick-witted, just 
as the great majority of Southern blacks still 
are. Mrs. Botume’s books recall old times 
vividly. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


OuR ANIMAL FRIENDs, the monthly maga- 
zine published by the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (New York), 
the parent of all American societies devoted to 
the work indicated, comes to us in a handsome 
bound volume containing the numbers for the 
past year. Beside containing a condensed record 
of the work of the society in this city and else- 
where, it abounds in sketches of wild and do- 
mestic animals, birds, ete., and will interest most 
men and women and all children who may be 
fortunate enough to get hold of it. It is so 
cheap, too, that anyone can afford it. Published 
by the Society, at 10C@ East Twenty-second Street, 
New York. 


A ConQuERING HErorne. By “The Duch- 
ess.” A short, brisk tale of the doings of one of 
the author’s pet characters—a girl who is so 
pretty and attractive that all men fall in love 


to the disgust of 
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with her. She accepts all compliments, makes 
herself liked as well as loved, but finally ec 
for herself, instead of being influenced by the 
sighs and ple: us of any admirer. The book js 
one of a small, cheap, but very neat set of new 
novels, which "Tait, Sons & Co., New York, are 
issuing in paper. 


In Arctic Seas. The voyage of the Kite 
with The Peary Expedition. By Robert E, 
Keely, Jr., M.D., and G. G. Davis, A.M., M. D., 
M.R.CS.) W ell written, well illustrated and 
well printed, this is a good story of Arctic 
voyaging and of preparation therefor. — Inci- 
dentally it contains a short sketch of Lieut. 
Peary’s sledge-trip along the great ice-cap of 
Greenland, but so little is told about this as to 
justify the reader in believing that Mr. Peary 
himself is making a book on the subject. (Ru- 
fus C. Hartranft, Philadelphia.) 


MOTHERS AND Sons. Problems in the Home 
Training of Boys. By Rev. the Hon. E. Lyt- 
telton. If all mothers would read this book and 
“live up” to the spirit it inculcates the millen- 
ium would suddenly dawn and become perpet- 
ual. On the title-page appears the text upon 
which the remainder of the book is a sermon— 
it really was a lecture, and the text translated is 
as follows:—“As the mother gives to the child 
his first physical nourishment, even so is she 
appointed by God to give him his first spiritual 
nourishment.” The ay who is head master 
of Haileybury College (England), and suppos- 
edly does not underrate the duties of the teacher, 
nevertheless urges upon mothers the duty of 
starting their sons properly in life, in all partic- 
ulars mental, physical and spiritual, and offers 
many criticisms which make thousands of well- 
meaning but careless mothers feel inexpressibly 
guilty. The book is short, but it contains no 
platitudes nor long-drawn sentences; it is solid 
sense from start to finish, written by a man 
whose experience with boys .enables him to 
speak with authority. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 





THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


ROM its earliest history—away back in 
1830—it has been the object and aim of 
GopEy’s to be bright and original. 

That it has‘been this since new blood and 
brains were infused into it is known by all who 
have followed the magazine during the past few 
months. The earliest numbers of this magazine 
show that our English cousins contributed 
largely to our pages, as they did to the Ameri- 
can periodical literature in years following, and 
as they do to-day. That is why the publishers 
take a just and honest pride in presenting to 
their readers an “International Number,” in 
which other than American writers appear. 
3ut GODEY’s is, and will continue to be, dis- 
tinctively American, in tone, spirit and policy, 
yet the spice, novelty and flavor given it by 
other than American pens, will give it, we trust, 
an added charm. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
in London, GopEy’s will hereafter appear si- 
multaneously in New York and London, so our 
English readers may enjoy the good things we 
set before them as quickly as do the readers on 
this side the big pond. And when one comes to 
think of it, what a narrow stream it is divides 
us! Many of the English writers of to-day 
have grown to be so familiar to us that we have 
to stop, sometimes, to think if we cannot actually 
claim them for our own. Never were the rela- 
tions existing between the writers and the pub- 
lishers of the two countries pleasanter than they 
are to-day, and this is well. It is a sign of 
progress, a sign of good-fellowship, and above, 
and better than all, an indication that the world 
is sweeping on toward a universal brotherhood, 
where there shall be no national divisions, and 
where genius and ability shall be the only 
passports needed toward making the “whole 
world kin.” The contents and appearance of 
this, our first “International Number,” speaks 
for itself. We feel the article by Her Royal 
Highness, Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, on 
Princess Mary Village Homes, and the first 
contribution from this gifted woman to litera- 
ture, will be read with universal interest. The 
Romance of a Trained Nurse, Mrs. Kate Up- 
son Clark’s strong and vigorous novel, filled as 
it is with human interest and life; Hjalmar 


Hjorth Boyesen’s Saunterings in Norway, as 
well as the other brilliant features, ought all to 
serve the purpose for which GopEy’s is and 
always has been designed—an educator and a 
welcome monthly visitor to the homes of the 
people. 


Burr, blustering March is not always re- 
ceived with delight in the colder sections of the 
country, but it is a herald of pleasent months; of 
April, with its soft showers; of May, with its 
first signs of bright spring blossoms, and of June, 
with its roses and the threshold of summer. 
And this chain of months, the most delightful in 
many respects of any of the year, is suggestive 
of human life. After the unusually severe and 
bitter winter, March comes to thaw out human 
and other life. The rivers break their icy 
chains, the sun grows brighter and warmer, and 
human hearts, feeling the spell, respond to the 
warmth of all nature. And so the world smiles 
through April’s tears and expands under the 
The winter cap- 


soft caresses of gentle May. 
tives in the great cities and centres begin to 
turn toward the fields, the woods, the moun- 
tains or the shore, some to Europe, others the 


more sheltered and retired nooks. So if March 
is on the whole a disagreeable fellow, he should 
still be hailed as a forerunner of brighter and 
pleasanter days to come, and recognized as a 
sturdy and important link in the chain of 
months, to make the twelve complete. 


SKELETONS are doubtless interesting to the 
physiologist, but they can have only a sorry tes- 
timony either for the soul which once dwelt 
therein or the beauty of “the human face di- 
vine,” whose lineaments covered their repulsive 
outlines. So just now the exposition at Chica- 
go is in skeleton condition, not unclothed, but 
to be wondrously clothed upon, and in its pres- 
ent immature state one may seriously doubt 
whether its most ardent supporters have any but 
very shadowy conceptions of its ultimate and 
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epoch-making results. One fact is as sure as any- 
thing can ever be in an uncertain world, viz., that 
the World’s Fair will crown this century’s closing 
years with its greatest material display. Lon- 
don, Vienna, Paris, Philadelphia—these did 
noble works, Chicago will outvie them all by its 
inclusive effort. Every spot upon the globe is 
taxed for its best products, and those “cosmo- 
who have waited for some- 


” 


politan Micawbers 
thing to “turn up” will surely be content now 
since everything—or thereabouts—has obeyed 
their behest. To tarry in these vast palaces of 
art and industry will be, literally, an education in 
our century’s civilization and its application to 
the needs and luxuries of the age. Not only so, 
but the date of the Exposition cannot fail to 
perpetuate the fame of Columbus, the discoverer, 
and America, the discovered. This is great, 
but it is not all, nor even the chief part. That 
remains to be told. For all the splendors 
and triumphs of the Exposition’s architecture 
and exhibits only record the past, and of what 
value is the past except as viewed in the light 
of the present and the future. These stores of 
invention and skill bespeak what has been done. 
And though the history is a marvellous one, its 
main lesson is to teach and inspire the beholder 
concerning what can be done. For it will be 
very natural that men should see through the 
limited medium of actual accomplishment the 
unlimited possibility of future achievement. 

So, to our thinking, the Exposition’s real 
function is not so much indicative of the dying 


century as prophetical of the coming one which 
crowds it out of life; not to establish a spectacle 
alone, but to cultivate high mental and moral 
relationships with the concentrated genius of 
the world at large, relationships which will in- 
evitably ensue for all men’s good from the inter- 


course of governing minds. 

The Search Light could be excused a little 
self-gratulation if it were first in the field to 
illuminate this subject. Such is not our good 
fortune, however, and with hearty approval we 
mention the name of the Hon. C. C. Bonney as 
the controlling spirit in discovering that the 
essential make-up of the Chicago Exposition is 
not so much matter as mind. Even our recog- 
nition of his work is not original, for the pro- 
jectors of the purely material phases of the 
Fair have generously conceded to him the right 
of way in the leading feature of this year’s lead- 
ing event. This is not only generous, it is just. 
Every exposition yet held has marked a new 
departure and a forward movement, and has 
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resulted in “the spiritualization of thought? 
Mr. Bonney’s intention that our own should do 
likewise is best given in the subjoined extract 
from his speech before the Saratoga Educa- 
tional Association. He says: 

“Tnstead of leaving the spiritual and moral adminis- 
tration of 1893 to occupy a merely incidental relation 
to the material exhibit, a proper organization should 
be effected, an adequate and comprehensive plan de- 
vised, and a persistent and well-directed effort made to 
crown the Exposition by a proper representation of the 
achievements of human genius in a series of great as- 
semblies to which the chief apostles of progress in all 
countries should be invited.” 

So much was well said when the scheme was 
in embryo. Now that we have its statesman- 
like realization embodied in the World’s Fair 
Congresses, comprising eighteen departments, 
these departments in their turn all inclusive, 
and expounded by experts and savants both in 
scholarly discussion and popular presentations, 
one is safe in predicting a just success for Mr. 
Bonney and his coadjutors. The great halls 
upon Lake Michigan’s shores will be dismantled, 
the exhibits follow the dispersion of those mil- 
lions of men and women who will resort thither 
to examine them, but when the hum and bustle 
has stilled to silence, the permanent effects of 
this gigantic task will separate themselves from 
the transient, and foremost among those which 
shall endure is the impetus given to human 
thought, sympathy, aim and international rela- 
tionship by these Congresses. 


WEALTHY men of this country are consecrat- 
ing their riches as never before. The worship 
of Mammon receives some disproof when gift 
follows gift in rapid succession and princely 
profusion. Scarcely a week but various philan- 
thropical or educational movement is thus 
aided. The fact seems to have slipped the 
memory of those who mourn over a sordid age, 
or again denounce the mere possession of wealth 
It seems fair to 
’ and 


as a high social misdemeanor. 
remember these “bloated haristocrats’ 
“financial debauchees,”’ as John Burns, of 
Cockney fame, has termed them, have cer- 
tainly ministered to our growing needs as a 
young nation, and this very often in that deli- 
cate and unobtrusive manner which always en- 
hances a gift. men self-centre their 
wealth and thus restrict their power for good. 
Yet why gibbet them so ferociously and leave 
Have not 


Some 


equally great sinners unmentioned ? 
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men abused greater powers than gold ean be- 
stow? We are more charitable toward the 
eccentricities of genius, or even its follies and 
crimes. What child of the heather loves to 
hear that his Bobbie Burns not only sang the 
praises of the “mountain dew,” but also partook 
of it too freely? And how seldom does any- 
hody write a magazine article upon the domestic 
shortcomings of Carlyle. Vulgar stocks and 
bonds, if clutched by the millionaire, cannot 
defile the stream of truth because of his keep- 
ing. Yet great mental gifts can have done so 
tothe permanent injury of mankind. Besides, 
when denunciation is deserved, it should be cau- 
tiously employed, for it seldom teaches aught. 
The Great Teacher only used it where light 
had finally departed after deliberate and con- 
scious rejection of truth. Nor is it likely to 
breed a listening attitude in the denounced one. 
To be candid, there is a modicum of cant in 
these objurgations, and very much of them 
springs from double motive. 


Let us be prepared, at any rate, to give the 
financial genius who dowers his country with 
the results of his skill and industry that praise 
which lawfully belongs to him. Such generos- 
ity as is exemplified in the Chicago University 
endowments does two things: it teaches men 
how to use money which they hold as stewards, 
not ultimate possessors, and it also fills up a 
We 
need art galleries, musical centres, museums, 
colleges and hospitals, certes, with sixty-five 
millions of population, and that number rapidly 
increasing every year. We must have them or 
be shorn of much which beautifies, enanobles and 
preserves life. Europe, and especially England, 
has them through the accumulation and heirship 
of ages derived from pious ancestors, hoary foun- 


great gap in our national institutions. 


dations made before the dawn of our day as a 
people. Nor could that continent have been 
the favored haunt of letters and art but for 
these rich heritages. Historical centres of 
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learning draw culture around them and serve to 
inspire it by their example. Still more, mental 
aptitudes are prone to run in hereditary chan- 
nels. Music, painting, philosophy in Italy, 
France and Germany illustrate this. So does 
our faculty for government. We have nothing 
to learn from any one concerning the latter. 
And why? Because it has been our constant 
employment from the beginning. But now the 
problem of empire is settled, or largely so, we 
should embark our every faculty and gift in 
those enterprises which make for its perpetuity. 
This we are doing, and with the belief the day 
is not distant when we shall be self-supporting 
in those arts and graces which are, at least, the 


flower of a nation’s life. 


Mr. GLADSTONE stood in the Sheldonian 
Theatre of Oxford University a few weeks ago 
to lecture on “ Medieval Universities,’ himself 
the pride and glory of English university 
scholarship. While thus engaged American 
savants were ransacking European libraries for 
the rarest MSS., Elzevirs, and black letter folios. 
American industry produced honest dollars; 
these, by magic of benevolence, turned into 
cargoes of scholarship and antiquated lore for 
placement in our universities. One thinks 
this picture suggestive. “To-day to thee, to- 


’ says the old Spanish proverb. 


morrow to me,’ 
As well try to cultivate corn crops without sow- 
ing the seed as produce the highest culture 
without developing its means and verifications. 
This latter is that which the Girards, Vander- 
bilts, Rockefellers and others are doing “to- 
day,” and our “to-morrow” is to come. In 
saying this we neither wish to underrate the 
splendid work of Yale and Harvard, and any of 
our older schools, nor do we wish Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Paris and Leipsic any lesser greatness. 
But our meridian has yet to come. If not, 
write me down a false prophet, and my “Search 
Light” a taper burning lower and shortly to 
die out, 





SENSE AND 
TO “SPOT.” 


( Whose appetite flattered his digestion.) 


On his return from the taridermist. 


Prone on the rug thy silent form, 

That through these halls once freely ranged 
With movement frolic (when free from colic), 
How “like yourself,” and yet how changed! 


Those eyes now stare in vacant space ; 
Whose loving glance was wont to greet 
My coming—with a cup of milk, 

Or something that you liked to eat. 


That caudal pendant, wont to wave 
With joyful gesture when the drag 
You saw approaching, and a drive 
You thought to take, will no more wag. 


That little paw no more will scratch 
The door when out you in would be, 

Or in would out, or wildly seek— 

How vain the search !—the nimble flea. 


All that remains unchanged, alas! 
Now that thy vital spark is snuffed, 
Is, that in death, as once in life, 
I see thee now, as always—stuffed. 
JoHN V. VAN SANTFORD. 


SOCIAL DECAY. 

Miss EAsterty: “ You Westerners, I under- 
stand, are very sociable.” 

Mr. KAnpot (sadly): “’Tain’t like it useter 
be, Miss, when we carried our guns to functions.” 


INDICATIONS. 


Miss OLIVE STREETE (observing Miss Bean- 
leigh, of Boston, at a St. Louis tea): “1 wonder 
when Miss Beanleigh left Boston ?” 

Mr. Lucas Puiace: “Not at all, I should 
say ; she seems to have brought it with her.” 


CHEAP ENOUGH. 
CustoMER: “ What’ll you take for a suit off 
of that grey stuff in the window?” 
TAILOR (trustfully): “Your measure.” 


NONSENSE. 
PARACHICKENS LOST. 


Midnight brought on the dusky hour, 
Friendliest to sleep and silence, 
And: then the darky sallied forth 
To do the hen-coop vi’lence. 


RECIPROCITY. 
TURNPIKE WALKER: “The hand of little 
employment hath the daintier sense.” 
Awniz Uppers: “Ay, grant you, brother 
walker, and likewise the daintier dollars.” 


THE SWIM.” 


To drown in ink 

What writers think. 
Indeed, I do not ask it; 

For well I know 

Their thinklets go 
Headlong into the basket. 


“IN 


THE OPINION OF UNCLE SILAS. 


The minister had been “called” to a new charge 
at an advance of salary, and he was telling Unele 
Silas, an old colored servant, about it. 

“Do de good Lawd call you, Massa?” in- 
quired Uncle Silas. 

“Certainly, Uncle.” 

“What you gittin’ wha you is, Massa?” 

“Two thousand dollars a year.” 

“What yer gwinter git wha you's gwine, 
Massa?” 

“Four thousand.” 

The old man looked at the minister quizzi- 
cally. 

“Huh!” he chuckled; “de good Lawd calls 
you tell he’s blue, ef you wuz gwine f’um fo’ to 
two.” 


THE WEE THINGS. 


Sve: “Editors think they are great, don’t 
they?” 

Tom: “On the contrary, my dear, they con- 
sider themselves quite ‘ we.’ ” 
W. J. LAMPTON. 





A CENTURY OF COSTUME. 
KALEIDOSCOPIC presentment 


of the fashion fancies, foibles, com- 

ical conceits and commendable 
conceptions that have prevailed from the 
end of the eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent time, would seem 

to be strikingly cor- 

roborative of the 
time-wornexpression 

of a distinguished 


modiste, namely, 
“that there is noth- 
ing new in the world 
of dress except that 
which has grown old 


enough.” This re- 
markable paradox 
may appear to be at 
variance with the 
progressive spirit 
and inventive genius 
of the present day 
and generation, but it is nevertheless 
borne out, not only by close resemblances 
between the prevailing modes of periods 
far removed from each other, but also by 


-Cospune yy” 


the continuously recurrent movement of 


the caprice of fashion from one extreme 
to another. 

We frequently attribute caprice and 
fickleness to fashion, and rightly so, for 
what is more inconstant? The petulant 
whims of an over-indulged child are not 
more changeable. Yet, withal, in all 
this inconstaney or vacillation is there 
some order or regularity which may, 
without overestimation, be named law. 
A repetition of an influence or action at 


regular intervals implies the existence of 
a law, and there is some such law govern- 
ing the apparent erratic movements of 
fashion. It is apparent in the tendency 
to follow a certain trend until an extreme 
is reached, which bars further progress in 
that direction, when a retrograde course 
is begun and followed step by step with 
undeviating certainty until the opposite 
extreme is arrived at; this, happily, is 
generally not overstepped, its bounds are 
respected, otherwise the highly absurd 
and inordinately grotesque would not be 
avoided. That this movement is of a 
cyclical or periodic character a century 
of costume bears abundant proofs.  Illus- 
trations descriptive of the costumes in 
vogue at the end of the last century war- 
rant the conclusion that, in point of rich- 
ness and variety of texture, grotesque 
amplitude in design and extravagance of 
ornamentation, a limit had been reached 
which demanded a turn toward simplic- 
ity in form and fabric. The opening of 
the nineteenth century brought with it a 
complete revolution in feminine attire 
which was destined to sweep away the 
last vestige of the extravagance of the 
preceding period. The ponderous skirt 
and the exaggerated headgear were, in 
accordance with the law of periodic in- 
crease or decrease, gradually diminished 
from the greatest extreme to the least, 
until at last a condition bordering on the 
nude was attained, in which fair fashion- 
ables appeared clothed in the clinging 
and diaphanous garb of a later period, a 
garb modelled after the habiliments of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
leg-o’-mutton sleeve period in the history 
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of female costumes, as shown by illustra- 
tions of 1830, presents a highly interest- 
ing contrast to the preceding period of 
the Athenian mode just described. It 
would seem scarcely within the range of 
fashion probabilities that merely in two 
decades of years so start- 
ling a change in female 
attire could take place, 
but it is nevertheless true 
that the inelegancies and 
incongruities ‘of the past 
generation had, by grad- 
ual yet quick process of 
development, been re- 
placed by the beauties in 
design and fabric observ- 
able in the styles that 
obtained at that time. 
The instances we have 
referred to will suffice to 
confirm our observation 


as to the existence of a law or influence of 


progression and retrogression in matters 
of fashion. Here the lover of progress in 
all things may perhaps ask: Does not 


the fact of fashion going back to what 
prevailed so long ago imply that no pro- 


gress is being made i in the art of apparel- 
ling the human body? We answer, not 
necessarily. Much produced by our an- 
cestors yet excites our admiration and 
worthy of imitation. They had, as we 
have, the fundamental perception of the 
tasteful and the beautiful. But possess- 
ing more advantages of cultivation than 
they, we are able, when assimilating their 
ideas, to improve, refine and embellish to 
our complete satisfaction. 

In speaking of the fashion fancies of 
our forefathers we have used the epithets 
extravagant and grotesque, because in 
many respects they outraged taste and 
beauty. But grotesque and ludicrous in 
every respect their ideas were not, or we 
would not now feel an inclination to re- 
suscitate some of them. It is highly prob- 
able that the accusation of absurdity is 
equally applicable to some of the fashion 
notions of the passing generation. Could 
a fashionable dame of the past century, 
by some process more realistic than spir- 
itualistic, meet a reigning belle of our 
day it is highly probable that the subject 
upon which they would dispute and dif- 
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fer most would be the subject of dress. 
Our correct attitude, therefore, would he 
to institute a just comparative study for 
the purpose of rejecting all that is incom- 
patible with true taste and beauty. That 
the power of judgment or discrimination 
to do so has existed (and exists) is shown 
by the fact that the extremes, or boun- 
daries before referred to, were not contin- 
ually overstepped, however much they 
may have met. 

There is nothing new in the domain of 
dress except what has grown old enough! 
What is the philosophy of this remark ’ 
Start not, gentle reader, at our using the 
words philosophy and fashion in the same 
breath. Philosophy enters into the most 
trivial circumstances of ordinary occur- 
rence ; how much more, then, is it insep- 
arable from so important a matter as 
fashion? The chief philosophical cause 
of this revival of the dead and forgotten 
is the love of novelty, a love whic h is es- 
pecially strong in the fair sex. The 
longer a thing has been dead and _ buried 
the newer and more welcome it is ‘when 
brought to life again. The modes of the 
present are always the most beautiful to 
the eye of the devotee of fashion, but 
when their novelty has worn out they 
must be thrown aside; they become the 
styles of yesterday and 
are quickly forgotten 
until they become old 
enough to be considered 
new ; reburnished and 
remodelled they please 
the fancy of the pass- 
ing hour. 

The inordinate yet 
praiseworthy desire for 
change which has ever 
been so characteristic 
of the feminine world 
in relation to costume 
would seem to be more 
than ordinarily active 
at this time, and if one 
may judge from the 
untiring efforts on the part of leading 
modistes and designers to meet the exi- 
gencies of the present day, the close of 
this century will be as memorable in point 
of extravagance as the close of the 
eighteenth. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


Fic. 69. 


The stylish costume here 


presented is modelled in a shot silk and 


FIGURE No. 69. 


wool fabric showing a pretty color com- 
bination of rose and Nile green, and is 
trimmed with shaded silk and bronze jet. 
The round bell skirt is adjusted upon a 
foundation skirt, which has a trimming 
consisting of three rows of fine knife 
plaiting made of the silk. The hem of 
the upper skirt is cut into pointed tur- 
retings, which are drawn in with small 
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jet ornaments. The short waist has a 
vest of the silk, draped slightly on the 
left side and finished with folds of the 
material. The pointed belt is of the jet, 
for which velvet may be substituted if 


For description see this page. 


preferred. It is arranged to pass beneath 
the arms and extends in jacket fashion 
around the back of the waist, terminating 
at the shoulders in rounded tabs, which 
fall toward the front. A folded sash of 
the silk passes around the waist under- 
neath the belt and is tied at the back in 
an Empire bow. The close-fitting sleeve 
is of the material, and is opened at the 
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wrist to display a lining of silk, the sec- 
tions being connected with jet ornaments. 
It is finished at the shoulder with a full 
drapery of silk. To model this costume 
the quantity of material required will be 


six yards of the goods and five yards of 


silk. If velvet is substituted for the jet 
one and a half yards will be required, 
which should be cut on the bias. 

The pattern, No. 94, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 375. 

Fic. 70 represents another modish cos- 
tume, which is prettily developed in 
chasseur blue cloth, combined with ben- 
galine of the same shade, and is trimmed 
with fine jet. The fan-shaped skirt is 
decorated with two puffs of bengaline, a 
remarkably pretty effect being obtained 
by the arrangement of the upper puff, 
which is finished with a he: iding and a 
band of jet. The waist, which is short 
on the hips and forms double points in 
front, has a vest of vieux pink crépe, dis- 
posed in soft folds on the right side and 


finished with a wide rolling collar of 


bengaline, which is plaited on one side 
and is cut square on the other, while it 


forms two points in the centre of the 


back. The waist has a standing collar 
of jet and is edged all round with similar 
trimming, while two bands of jet, which 
commence at each front dart and pass 
around the back, simulate a graduated 
belt. The sleeve fits closely at the wrist, 
where it is finished with two bands of jet, 
and has a full oversleeve of bengaline, 
which forms a double puff separated by a 
fine plaiting just above the elbow. The 
quantity of material required to construct 
the dress will be five vards of cloth, — 
yards of bengaline, three-fourths of 
yard of crépe, four yards of narrow jet 
and two yards and three-fourths of wide 
jet. 

The pattern, No. 95, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 377. 

Fig. 71. This handsome street gown 
is composed of light weight broadcloth in 
a rich shade of purple combined with 
glacé velvet of the same color. It is 
trimmed with black guipure lace and silk 
crochet trimming. The skirt, which is 
opened in the centre and on each side to 
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display a petticoat of the velvet, is pret- 
tily trimmed with the crochet, and is ar- 
ranged in plaits in the back. The waist 
is fitted closely to the figure and has a 
double revers on the right side, the under 
one being of velvet and the upper one of 
cloth trimmed with the crochet trimming. 
On the left side a full graduated frill of 
lace extends from the shoulder to the 
waist line. The hip pieces are of cloth 
and meet the waist beneath a band of the 
crochet, which is carried down the front 
and around the back. The sleeve is full 
at the shoulder and fits closely at the 
wrist. The trimming consists of a band 
of the crochet applied over a narrow cuff 
of the velvet, and the standing collar is 
also made of velvet. The quantity of 
material required to develop the costume 
will be five yards of cloth, three yards of 
velvet, twelve yards of trimming and one 
and a half yards of guipure lace. 

The pattern, No. 96, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 377. 

Fic. 72. The superb promenade cos- 
tume presented in this illustration is 
richly modelled in ombré heliotrope vel- 
vet, combined with satin and trimmed 
with lace and fine jet. The gown is cut 
a@ la Princesse and fastens at the side, 
lacing under each arm. The skirt 
decorated around the hem with three 
narrow pinked ruffles of satin, surmount- 
ed by a band of jet. The close-fitting 
waist is partially concealed beneath a 
pointed bodice of jet, which terminates in 
front in two long ends reaching to the 
hem of the skirt, and at the back in two 
short points, from between which issues a 
large double box plait, which is narrow 
at the top and widens towards the bot- 
tom. The pointed collar, which is of jet, 
rolls away back and front to display a 
full ruffle of lace. The full upper sleeve 
is of satin, ending in a pointed cuff of jet, 
beneath which is shown a close-fitting 
undersleeve of velvet, lacing from elbow 
to wrist. The quantity of material essen- 
tial to the construction of this elegant 
toilette will be twelve yards of velvet, 
five yards of satin and four yards of jet 
trimming, exclusive of the collar, cuff 
and bodice, which must be made to 
order. 
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FIGURES Nos. 70 AND 71. 


The pattern, No. 97, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 379. 

Fic. 73 delineates a charming costume 
for a young lady. It is made of figured 


rep in a pretty color combination of 


vieux blue and brown and is trimmed 
with blue shaded silk and golden-brown 
velvet. The full skirt, which is left per- 


For description see page 376. 


fectly plain, is of the rep, the plaited 
waist being made of the silk. A bodice 
of the velvet is laced over the waist in 
front with a blue silk cord and is round- 
ed at the back in the shape of a belt, a 
piquant finish being afforded by a short 
Empire jacket of the rep, which is cut 
square in the back and ends in front in 
a wide rolling collar of velvet, which ter- 
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minates at the shoulder. The standing 
collar is also of velvet. The full upper 
portion of the sleeve is of silk and droops 
gracefully over the lower portion, which 
is cut from the rep and fits closely to the 
arm. The quantity of material required 
to make the costume will be four yards 
of material, one yard of bias velvet and 
one and a half yards of silk. 

The pattern, No. 98, is in five sizes, 


for misses from twelve to sixteen years of 


age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 381. 

Fic. 74. A novel double skirt effect 
will be noted in this little dress, which is 
prettily developed in fine India cashmere 
and trimmed with gros grain ribbon. 
The two skirts, which are arranged in 
inch deep plaits on a foundation skirt, 
are finished with wide hems and deco- 
rated with a fancy stitch worked in silk. 
The round full waist is shirred back and 
front to simulate a wide corselet, the 
fullness being plaited finely at the neck 
into a standing collar. The ribbon orna- 
mentation consists of a double sash, com- 
mencing at each shoulder and under-arm 
seam and meeting in the centre of the 
chest, where the four strips are united in 
a dainty bow. The sleeve, which fits 
closely at the wrist, has a full puff at the 
shoulder, the fullness being arranged just 
above the elbow in fine plaits, which are 
secured with a fancy stitching and ter- 
minate in a narrow frill. The quantity 
of material necessary to make the dress 
will be four yards of cashmere and three 
yards of ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 99, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 
and costs 30 cents, For illustration see 
page 383. 

Fra. 75. 
girl is shown in this illustration. It is 
developed in pale green camel’s hair and 
trimmed with shaded taffeta and black 
velvet ribbon. The full skirt is deco- 
rated with two inch-wide frills of the 
taffeta, the upper one being completed 
with a heading. The round full waist is 
of the taffeta and is plaited into a wide 
belt of the camel’s hair, which is pointed 
back and front and has a strap of ribbon 
on each side, fastened with an Empire 
bow and ending at the shoulder in a 


A pretty dress for a little 
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similar bow. The full sleeve is of taffeta 
and is gathered into a deep cuff of the 
material, which is finished at wrist and 
elbow with a band of ribbon tied in a 
small bow. The quantity of material re- 
quired to develop the dress will be two 

yards of double width goods, three yards 
of taffeta and five yards of ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 100, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 
and costs 30 cents. For illustration see 
page 385. 

Fic. 76 portrays another stylish dress 
for a little girl. The fabric of which it 
is composed has a novel crépon effect 
and is of a delicate silver grey tone. 
The underskirt is plain, with the excep- 
tion of six rows of black velvet baby 
ribbon applied around the bottom ; while 
the full overskirt, which is cut in the 
same piece with the waist, is also trimmed 
with ribbon. The full seamless waist is 
plaited into a pointed corselet of the 
ribbon, which fastens in the front with 
rosettes. The round yoke and standing 
collar are of heavy Irish guipure, and 
are completed with a wide cape collar of 
the fabric, which is bordered with ribbon 
to correspond with the skirt. The leg of 
mutton sleeve is very full and wide at 
the shoulder and fits closely at the wrist, 
where it is decorated with four rows of 
ribbon. The quantity of material re- 
quired to make this costume will be four 
yards of the fabric, half a yard of lace 
and thirty-six yards of narrow ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 101, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age, 
and costs 30 cents. For illustration see 
page 385. 

Fic.77. The stylish costume here pre- 
sented is composed of dotted novelty 
fabric combined with shaded taffeta and 
chenille striped velours. The full skirt 
is trimmed at the bottom with a puff of 
the taffeta, finished with an inch-wide 
heading. The short seamless waist is 
round in the ‘back and in front forms a 
close-fitting jacket, which is cut away at 
the neck and waist line to display a 
pointed vest of the velours and fastens in 
the centre with a double row of buttons. 
The jabot collar which completes the 
‘eine is of the taffeta, of which fabric 
the full sleeve also is composed. The 
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quantity of material required to develop 
the costume will be three and a half 
yards of double width goods, two and a 
half yards of taffeta and three-fourths of 
a yard of velours. 
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FIGURE No. 72. 


The pattern, No. 102, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
ave, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 387. 

Fic. 78. A piquant street costume for 
a young lady is presented in this illustra- 
tion. It is effectively developed in one 
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of the new silk and wool*mixtures and is 
trimmed with ombré velvet and point 
appliqué lace. The short round waist, 
which is modelled after the quaint fash- 
ion of 1830, has a deeply pointed yoke of 
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For description see nage 376. 


the lace back and front, over which the 
material is crossed in front from left to 
right, fastening under a wide sash of 
velvet which is tied in an Empire bow. 
The short triangular revers are of the 
velvet, as also are the deep close-fitting 
cuffs which terminate the full sleeves. 
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The plain straight skirt is finished at the 
bottom with a deep hem and arranged in 
large box plaits. The quantity of ma- 


terial required to make the dress will be 
five yards of the goods, one and a half 
yards of bias velvet and three-fourths of 
a yard of lace. 

The pattern, No. 103, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years 
For illustra- 


of age, and costs 35 cents. 
tion see page 389. 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 


WHui_eE the festival of Easter has long 
been observed in civilized countries as a 
period of rejoicing, the custom of cele- 
brating it by the presentation of gifts—a 
custom which is becoming every year 
more general—is decidedly a modern 
one. The selection of suitable remem- 
brances being to many women a task of 
perplexity rather than of pleasure, the 
suggestions we offer will doubtless be 
eagerly welcomed. ° 

Although the tea cosy is an indispens- 
able adjunct of the tea table in many 
English homes, it has not yet become fa- 
miliarized in America, and will therefore 
be appreciated as a novelty. The hand- 
some cosy illustrated may appropriately 
be chosen as an Easter gift for a lady. 
It is made of satin merveilleux in a 
charming combination of pale rose with 
réséda, the sides being of the rose-colared 
satin, embroidered in gold thread and 
bordered with point appliqué lace. Grad- 
uated plaits are arranged at each end, 
réséda alternating with rose. The top is 
a narrow oval, to which the body of the 
cosy is joined beneath a heavy silken 
cord, which terminates at each end in a 
knot and tassels. The cosy is thickly 
wadded and is finished with a quilted 
lining of the rose-colored satin. 

A sofa pillow of exceptional beauty 
is shown on page 393. It is made of 
vieux rose silk poplin and is heavily em- 
broidered in gold bullion. The pillow is 
finished with a border of mastic-colored 
point d’Irland lace, beneath which is 
adjusted a frill of the poplin. 

Dainty table napery is a never-failing 
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source of delight to the woman of refined 
taste, and pretty designs for the decora- 
tion of linen intended for table service 
are always acceptable to her, particularly 
if she be the fortunate possessor of deft 
and busy fingers. The dessert doily pre- 
sented in our i!lustration is of fine white 
lawn, on which is appliquéd in button- 
hole stitch a design in Honiton braid, 
and the edge of the doily is finished with 
a border worked in the same stitch. 
After the needlework is completed, the 
material is cut away from beneath the 
braid, giving a very delicate and beauti- 
ful effect. 

The drawing on page 395 shows 
handsome scarf for the adornment of 
small table. It is made of white India 
silk and is ornamented at one end with 
drawn work and at the other with a wide 
border of fine mousseline de soie, on which 
is embroidered a floral design in natural 
colors. The scarf is finished with small 
tassels of white silk. 

The present craze for the antique ap- 
plies even to decorative art, and women 
who are adepts in the use of the needle 
and have time and patience at their com- 
mand, will welcome the exquisite design 
in Florentine embroidery illustrated. It 
is intended for a curtain border, but may 
be applied with advantage to other pur- 
poses. It is executed on bolting cloth, 
the embroidery being heavily worked in 
white silk in order to produce a raised 
effect. 





A NECKLACE of diamonds recently 
exhibited in Paris is unique in originality 
of design. It is made to fit and encircle 
the throat without joining, one end coil- 
ing outwards and the other finishing in 
two fleur de lis of brilliants, each termin- 
ating in a large pear-shaped diamond 
that originally belonged to the Queen of 
Spain. 


THE newest thing in bracelets is a 
band of inch wide corded ribbon—either 
black or white—secured with a tiny gold 
buckle, which is frequently set with dia- 
monds. The same idea is carried out in 
a necklet, which contrasts more effectively 
with a snowy neck when made of black 
velvet. 
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NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


Ir will doubtless be considered a mat- 
ter for congratulation rather than regret 
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lessness of the former, which not only 
sets at naught all the established rules of 
beauty and art, but is utterly unadapt- 
able to the exigencies of the present gen- 
eration. For other than evening gowns, 


FiGuRE No. 73. For description see page 377. 


that, after but a season’s reign, the Em- 
pire styles have abdicated in favor of 
those of the Restoration. Whatever 
may be said of the quaint whimsicalities 
of the latter, they are on general prin- 
ciples preferable to the ungraceful shape- 


indeed, the Empire mode has been tound 
quite impracticable, and even under the 
most favorable conditions it cannot truth- 
fully be called graceful or becoming. 

It is evident that the conventional 
straight skirt which has held sway during 
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the past two or three seasons is gradually 
giving place, under the new régime, to 
the round bell skirt, which resembles the 
familiar bell skirt in nothing save the 
name. The new skirt, which is really 
sixty years old, is of reasonable length, 
very wide at the hem and gored sharply 
in order to fit closely around the hips, 
the fullness being arranged in gathers at 
the waist. In effect it is undoubtedly 
quaint and odd, but for elegance and con- 
venience it will not bear comparison with 
the simple skirt in vogue last season. It 
is an open secret that, in order to pro- 
duce the rounded contour which is essen- 
tial to the graceful adjustment of this 
skirt, many of our fair é/égantes are actu- 
ally being padded around the hips. The 
trimmings of the 1830 skirt consist vari- 


ously of rouleaux, flounces, galons of 


graduated widths, front or side panels 
or embroidered seams; while the bodices 
invariably terminate at the waist line, 
usually with a belt—which is sometimes 
crossed—and a large buckle. Immense 
gigot sleeves and pelerine capes are also 
distinguishing features of the mode. 

So numerous and fantastic are the 


‘aprices of Dame Fashion that one can- 
not but wonder into what extravagancies 


of style she will lead us next. The latest 
and most curious of her freaks is the 
trimming of evening gowns with cloth— 
an idea which surely has nothing but its 
oddity to recommend it. A striking ex- 
ample of this peculiar innovation was 
noted at a recent brilliant function in a 
reception dress of pale green brocaded 
satin, which had huge puffed sleeves of 
deep violet cloth, over which was draped 
an old fashioned pelerine of rare antique 
lace. 

That the prevailing fashion of wearing 
velvet has been terribly overdone there 
can be but little doubt. It seems a pity 
that so exquisite a fabric should be 
cheapened and vulgarized by over-popu- 
larity, but the result is inevitable when 
nearly every gown one sees is in some 
way decorated with it; while velvet 
sleeves, whose beauty and elegance are 
indisputable, are being absolutely done 
to death. | 

Notwithstanding this, a fancy for en- 
tire dresses of velvet has lately asserted 
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itself and is becoming quite a fad. They 
are made quite without trimming, in 
Restoration style; while those intended 
for evening wear have a wide berthe of 
magnificent old lace around the shoul- 
ders. With these gowns the high 1830 
coiffure is adopted, around which is 
twisted a string of pearls; or in the ab- 
sence of gems a “coque” of ribbon and a 
feather or two may be worn with equal 
success. 

A marvellous opera cloak, made a few 
weeks ago for a prominent mondaine, was 
so daring in its combination of colors 
that it must not pass unrecorded. It 
was made in cape fashion of palest blue 
satin, and was lined throughout with 
satin of a delicate mignonette green. 
Over the shoulders was a wide pointed 
collar of petunia velvet edged with mink, 
which was outlined with a deep flounce 
of old Venetian point and fastened in 
front beneath a large rosette of mignon- 
ette satin ribbon. That the result was 
striking cannot be gainsaid, but whether 
the selection of colors was in the most 
perfect taste is largely a matter of in- 
dividual opinion. 

Tea jackets, which are delightfully 
picturesque and not in the slightest de- 
gree négligé, are now cousidered quite 
indispensable by the modish Parisienne. 
An exceptionally pretty one is made of 
pale shell pink brocade, and is trimmed 
with old point appliqué lace. A square 
cape of the lace is arranged around the 
neck and is draped artistically on each 
shoulder; and the large bell sleeve is 
opened from the elbow in order to dis- 
play a loose undersleeve of the lace, 
which is frilled about the wrist in the 
daintiest fashion imaginable. 

Among the many handsome gowns 
displayed at a fashionable pre-Lenten 
wedding was one modelled in ombré vel- 
vet of the exquisite “sunset” shade— 
mauve shot with apricot. It had a petti- 
coat of vieux blue brocade, over which 
was a pointed tablier of gold and pearl 
embroidery. The Charles II. bodice and 
long train—the latter lined with brocade 
—were made of the velvet. It was a 
gown fit for an empress, and the wearer 
—one of the old noblesse—wore it with 
right regal grace. 
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cent fashions has surfeited us with mag- 
nificence and left us with a palled taste. 
Among the prettiest and most striking 
novelties is silk taffeta, about the very 
name of which there lingers an old-world 


FASHIONABLE DRESS FABRICS. 
Wira the revival of the 1830 styles 


in dress we find a corresponding revival 
in the products of the loom, and many of 
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FIGURE No. 74. For description see page 378. 


the newest materials bear a remarkable re- 
semblance to those in vogue when our 
grandmothers were young. It is pleas- 
ant to return for a brief space to the 
coquettish demureness of those earlier 
days, for the blatant modernness of re- 


charm. This dainty fabric, whose soft 
surface has invariably a glacé effect, 
comes in all the prettiest tints, and is 
usually relieved with an unpretending 
floral design. The most peculiar feature 
of the material is in its weaving, the 
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colors of the design being dyed in the 
warp before the filling is woven in. The 
result is noted in a curious effect of 
cloudiness, an indistinct impression being 
all that is obtained. A few taffetas are 
distinguished by narrow vertical stripes 
of satin in a color contrasting with the 
ground, while others show tiny hair line 
stripes consisting of a single strand of 
silk, which upon light colored grounds is 
frequently black. 

Printed silks are this season conspicu- 
ous by their absence, all of the newest 
designs being woven in the fabric. 
China and India silks are decidedly 
passé, and, excepting for morning and 
negligé toilettes, will not be worn at all 
by modish women. 

The mixture of silk and wool is a char- 
acteristic feature of the spring novelties. 
There is, indeed, a remarkable paucity 
of all wool materials, silk entering very 
largely into the composition of both im- 
ported and domestic goods.  Pointillé 
and boutonné effects predominate, nearly 
every sample showing some kind of dot 
either of silk or wool, sometimes corre- 


sponding in color with the ground, but 


oftener of a contrasting tone. The Ori- 
ental effects noted in many of the new 
fabrics are extremely beautiful, the color 
combinations presented being especially 
striking. The Persian palm appears to 
be the favorite design in this class of 
goods, and is frequently woven in the 
style and coloring peculiar to camel’s 
hair shawls. Nearly all fabrics, whether 
of silk or silk and wool, come in double 
widths, a new departure which admits of 
their being cut to greater advantage 
than when single widths were the rule. 
Although plaids have already enjoyed 
unusual amount of favorable atten- 
tion, their value seems to be not in the 
least depreciating. On the contrary, 
they are more in vogue than ever, and 
Parisian couturiers are still selecting 
them for sleeves or bodices, and occasion- 
ally for entire gowns. Some of the most 
fashionable varieties are woven in a fab- 
ric so fine as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from silk, and the draping qualities 
of these samples are simply unsurpass- 
able. A few pieces show narrow stripes 
of black chenille running vertically and 
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horizontally, thus forming large squares, 
The effect is unquestionably good, par- 
ticularly when the material is made up 
on the bias. 

Crépe and crépon effects may be ob- 
served in many of the silk and wool mix- 
tures, the most noteworthy presenting a 
pleasing combination of two or more 
colors. In some instances the ground is 
drawn ouf quite straight and flat, the 
crépon effect being produced by tiny 
bubbles of a contrasting tint. This vari- 
ety, from its odd appearanee, is known as 
crépon soufflé. 

Silk and wool poplins are very pretty 
and effective, and are deservedly popular 
for their durability. The lustrous sur- 
face, without which nothing is now con- 
sidered really stylish, is admirably pro- 
duced in these fabrics, nearly all of them 
having a shot effect betraying the most 
subtle harmonies of color. Occasionally 
the material is dotted or striped, the 
stripes running either en Bayadere or 
diagonally. The latter style is now con- 
sidered the more modish, and diagonal 
weaves have been introduced into many 
varieties of material. Jacquard and 
broché designs are also highly fashionable 
and are particularly well adapted to the 
present mode of dress. 

To meet the inevitable demand for 
novelties and at the same time to cater 
to the recently developed craze for shot 
and shaded effects has evidently been the 
aim of the manufacturers, and their ef- 
forts have culminated in an embarrass de 
richesses of fabrics possessing these indis- 
pensable qualities. The result aimed at 
is produced in the most ingenious manner 
—sometimes by means of-minute dots or 
dashes of silk of a contrasting color to 
the ground of the material, and some- 
times by a foundation of another shade 
woven beneath the original fabric. The 
latter idea is an excellent one, as it pro- 
vides a charming reversible material, the 
color blendings of which are really beau- 
tiful. 

Dreams of loveliness are the figured 
and fancy velvets, which will continue to 
hold their own until the advent of 
warmer weather necessitates the substi- 
tution of thinner materials. The exquis- 
ite miroir or looking glass velvets, the 
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glacé, rainbow and ombré velvets are all 
—as their names indicate—more or less 
shaded or shot, and all are marvellously 
lovely. It can scarcely be a matter for 
surprise that Fashion should so long 
have retained them in her fayor, nor 
that womankind should hesitate to relin- 
quish coverings whose richness invests 


ration of early spring costumes. This 
trimming is entitled to a large share of 
public favor owing to its beautiful glacé 
effect, which is so thoroughly in accord 
with the prevailing idea in new fabrics. 
It is pleasing to note that lace has lost 
none of its old time prestige and will be 
as much in evidence this season as ever. 


FicurEs Nos. 75 AND 76. For description see page 378. 


each of its wearers with a measure of 
beauty. 

Among the new garnitures those in 
the greatest demand are composed entire- 
ly of fine jet, than which there is surely 
no more brilliant and effective trimming. 
Galons of various widths, in which the 
jet is applied to a transparent foundation, 
and fringes formed of fine bugles and in- 
finitesimal sequins are about equally 
popular, but are somewhat less fashion- 
able than jet embroideries, of which the 
most striking specimens are those wrought 
on fine Chantilly net. The fancy for 
Zouave and Boléro jackets has by no 
means spent itself, and trimmings of this 
order are still in perfect taste. 

A new feature may be remarked in the 
introduction of colored jet, which will be 
likely to figure prominently in the deco- 


The coarser varieties have, however, 
given place to those of finer and lighter 
make, and though some new specimens of 
point d’Irlande and point de Venise are 
shown, they are considered less modish 
than Chantilly, point d’esprit, and similar 
laces. Straight edges are preferred to 
the pointed ones in vogue last season, and 
many insertions are being used. 


FASHIONABLE CHAPEAUX. 


Wui e the chill winds of winter are 
yet whistling eerily around us, there is a 
pleasant foreshadowing of spring flowers 
and spring sunshine in the new millinery. 
Although it is somewhat early to utter 
prophecies, it is safe to assume that the 
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season of 1893 will prove in no wise in- 
ferior to its predecessors in point of bril- 
liancy, and while a distinct change in 
style is apparent in every branch of sar- 
torial art, it is evident that the change 
will not be altogether on the side of sim- 
plicity and unpretentiousness. Every- 
thing bears the stamp of the Restoration 
in a greater or less degree, and the mode 
of Queen Marie Amélie is re-incarnated 
in the mode of to-day. Nothing could 
be quainter or more charming than the 
1830 styles as portrayed in this season’s 
millinery, the modernizing touch being 
sufficient only to rob them of their most 
outré and unbecoming features, while 
leaving everything that is beautiful and 
picturesque. 

While the number of pretty things to 
be seen is well nigh illimitable, their char- 
acter is as yet somewhat undefined. At 
the commencement of a season it is cus- 
tomary to test the fancy of the public 
with trial specimens of the milliner’s art, 
and it remains for time to determine 
what shall or shall not eventually be- 
come the fashion. It seems probable, 
however, that the craving for something 
absolutely new is at least likely to be 
satisfied, inasmuch as the models now 
being exhibited are utterly unlike any- 
thing that has been seen for many seasons 
past. 

With the advent of spring the usual 
quantity of straw goods comes promi- 
nently into notice, and while few hats or 


bonnets are at present made entirely of 


this material, in nearly all it forms one 
of the component parts. A noteworthy 
feature among the season’s novelties is 
the combination of straw with gold and 
silver in the form of braids, ribbons and 
laces—the latter being of so superfine a 
quality that the presence of such uncom- 
promising material would scarcely be 
suspected. Another novelty is seen in a 
ribbon woven entirely of straw, which is 
manipulated with such consummate skill 
that it is as soft and flexible as silk. A 
fine net is also shown, woven of. tinsel 
threads and fine strands of straw, which 
presents quite the appearance of eis wool 
netting. These novelties are so dainty 
that one might readily imagine them to 
be the handiwork of fairy fingers. 
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The fancy for jewels has developed 
into a craze, and buckles, pins and orna- 
ments of all kinds are employed in ex- 
travagant profusion. Turquoises, emer- 
alds, amethysts and indeed, every variety 
of precious stone known to the lapidary’s 
art are pressed into service,—imitated, of 
course, in baser material—and no hat or 
bonnet with any pretensions to modishness 
is seen without its jewelled pins or buckle. 
Enamelled ornaments of rare beauty are 
now being shown and possess an advan- 
tage over their rivals in the fact that 
they do not so readily tarnish and are 
really works of art. Jet is also used 
very extensively and forms a very rich 
and effective trimming, some of the most 
elegant models having no other garni- 
ture. 

As is usual at this season of the year, 
flowers lend their delicate loveliness to 
the general display. The fancy for helio- 
trope, which will be, it is said, the color 
par excellence of the season, has brought 
every flower of that tint into vogue, from 
the pale mauve of tlie lilac to the deep 
purple of the violet. The latter flower, 
which is never really out of fashion, 
seems now to have things all its own way 
and is, in all its varieties, on the highest 
pinnacle of popularity. Violets of all 
kinds—Parma, Russian, single or double, 
together with the scentless wild violet— 
all are to be seen, modelled either in silk, 
velvet or mousseline de soie. Faded vio- 
lets are also popular, and there seems, in- 
deed, to be a demand for faded flowers of 
all kinds. Crushed roses, whose velvet 
petals combine the loveliest shadow tints, 
are also much favored, and other popular 
flowers are the pale blue myosotis or for- 
get-me-not, the tiny white bells of the lily 
of the valley and the shrinking blossoms 
of the mimosa or sensitive plant. These 
are frequently mounted in aigrettes and 
are used in every conceivable form. 

Fig. 1. <A stylish bonnet of pale ame- 
thyst straw is here shown. The crinkled 
brim is overlaid with fine jet and is filled 
in back and front with exquisite crushed 
roses modelled in shaded velvet. In front 
is an Alsatian bow of fine straw ribbon, 
amethyst velvet ribbon being employed 
for the strings and upright bow. 

Fic. 2. This handsome carriage hat 
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has a wide brim of black chip covered 
with pale Nile green velvet, over which 
is laid a netting woven of fine white straw 
and gold thread. The hat is prettily 
decorated with lilacs and bows of velvet 
and fancy ribbon, the strings being also 
of ribbon. 

Fic. 3 represents a picturesque hat of 
the 1830 style. It is made of fine mousse 
green straw and has a large bent brim 
cut quaintly in the back. The trimming 
consists of bows of black lace and _helio- 
trope velvet, together with black ostrich 
tips of three-quarter length, 
which are arranged about 
the crown in the fashion 
peculiar to the period. 

Fig. 4. This modish 
chapeau has a brim of black 
straw openwork, while the 
crown is formed of an ar- 
tistically disposed plateau 
of white Tuscan. Water- 
cress green ostrich plumes 
ornament the front of the 
hat and are arranged to 
droop over the hair in the 
back ; and a rosette of vio- 
let glacé velvet is fastened 
with a small Rhinestone 
buckle on each side. 

Fic. 5. This dainty 
little Restoration bonnet, 
which was faithfully copied 
from a painting in the 
Louvre, is made of fine 
black tulle, shirred into a 
narrow plaited border of 
black silk and straw. Two 
transparent wings of lace 
are disposed in the front of 
the bonnet, together with a 
butterfly bow of satin rib- 
bon, which is secured witha 
jet buckle and surmounted 
by an aigrette. The strings 
are of black satin ribbon. 


FIGURE No. 77. 


USEFUL HINTS FOR HOME 
DRESSMAKERS. 


Ir would scarcely be possible for the 
amateur dressmaker to live in a more 
convenient age than the present, for the 
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prevailing styles seem to have been de- 
signed with a special view to her par- 
ticular . requirements. Under existing 
conditions, with the expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of time and money, 
the ingenious woman will find it a com- 
paratively easy matter to transform her 
last year’s gown into a tolerably fair 
exposition of the present mode. 

A careful reference to the designs pre- 
sented in these pages will be sufficient to 
assure one of the trend of the fashion, 
which is unmistakably in the direction of 
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the Restoration styles. Although there 
is apparently but little in common be- 
tween the bell skirt in vogue last season 
and that of 1830, the former may be 
adapted to the latter mode with but little 
real difficulty. If the darts at the waist 
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line have been cut, of course no altera- 
tion can be made in that direction ; but 
if this has not been done, they should be 
carefully unpicked and the fabric pressed 
under a damp cloth with a moderately 
hot iron—a process which will effectually 
remove all marks of stitching. Should 
the gown be intended for outdoor wear 
the train must be cut off, the length left 
being just sufficient to clear the ground. 
The requisite fullness at the bottom may 
be obtained by placing several narrow 
frills inside the dress, while two or three 
similar frills may also be arranged on 
the outside about 
apart. 

The bodice of the dress may be treated 
even more successfully than the skirt. 


If there is a basque it should be cut off 


and the waist corded around to prevent 
stretching. A belt of velvet—which 
may be folded or plain, and must in any 
case be adjusted to a fitted lining—will 
afford a pretty and stylish finish, and the 
sleeves, which must be very full at the 
shoulder, may also be made of velvet. 
The fullness, instead of standing erect, 
must be arranged so as to describe a 


sloping line from the shoulder to the 
elbow, and the sleeve must fit closely at 


the wrist. A round cape collar of vel- 
vet, extending down each side of the 
front to the waist line, will impart a dis- 
tinctly modish air to the gown, while it 
will serve the additional purpose of ¢con- 
cealing any worn or glossy places in the 
bodice. A full vest of silk or crépe, 
forming a round yoke in the back, is a 
simple and inexpensive way of rejuvenat- 
ing the front of a gown, but it always 
requires the deep collar or revers to de- 
fine it properly. 

In making up an 1830 dress from new 
material, the home dressmaker will do 
well to provide herself with a reliable 
pattern, which may readily be obtained 
from us. The value of a correct pattern 
in cutting out a new dress cannot be 
overestimated, and most of the annoy- 
ance and disappoinment experienced by 
amateurs may be traced directly to the 
absence of this important feature. Once 
the gown is, well cut, much of the diffi- 
culty is overcome, and any woman pos- 
sessing a reasonable amount of judgment 
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and ability should be able to compass 
the making of it without assistance. 

A full description of the new style of 
skirt will be found elsewhere. It js 
much wider at the foot than the familiar 
bell skirt and should measure about four 

yards. It is gored sharply to the waist 

line, where the fullness is gathered, scant- 
ily at the front and sides and closely at 
the back. Parisian dressmakers line the 
skirt throughout with canvas, but a deep 
hem of the stiffening is to be preferred. 
Lined all through thus stiffly, the skirt 
becomes very cumbersome and unman- 
ageable, as it looks hideous when it is 
short and cannot be held up gracefully 
when it is long. The trimming at the 
edge may consist of galon, passementerie, 
velvet folds, or diminutive ruches or frills. 
With the introduction of an accentuated 
slope to the skirt, trimmings extending 
to the knees and double skirts may be 
noticed, but as these have a tendency to 
detract from the height of the figure it is 
not at all probable that they will be well 
received. 

Silk is now used to an unprecedented 
extent for linings, even the most unpre- 
tentious of woolen gowns being lined 
throughout with it. No other lining is 
as satisfactory as silk, for it causes the 
skirt to hang in the most graceful man- 
ner imaginable, while it will assist the 
bodice to retain its shape far better than 
a cotton lining, owing to its non-stretch- 
ing qualities. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that the silk employed for the 
purpose of lining must necessarily be new, 
as partly worn silk dresses may be cut 
up and used with decided advantage. 


LAMP SHADES FOR HOME DEC- 
ORATION. 


SINCE it is no longer considered good 
form to admit the yellow glare of gas 
into a well-appointed parlor, the lamp 
has assumed an unwonted degree of im- 
portance as a medium of artificial iight. 
At large receptions and balls, where a 
blaze of light is essential to the effective 
display of handsome toilettes, innumer- 
able wax candles set in silver or gilt 
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sconces are invariably employed where 
electricity is unavailable, but for ordi- 
nary every-day use the lamp is in great- 
est demand. 

That there is a fashion in lamps as in 
everything else goes without saying. In 
Paris, where they are 
used altogether for the 
purpose of drawing- 
room illumination, the 
high pedestal lamp is 
the variety most in 
vogue, while the only 
globe tolerated is of the 
tulip form in veined or 
colored glass. Elabo- 
rate lamp shades, which 
a few years since were 
regarded only as luxu- 
ries, have now become 
a staple article of trade, 
and figure among the 
most expensive of im- 
ported goods. As their 
cost places them be- 
yond the reach of a 
limited income, many 
women have exercised 
their ingenuity in man- 
ufacturing shades for 
their own use and have 
succeeded even beyond 
their expectations, al- 
though the work can in 
no sense be considered 
easy. Not the least 
difficult part is the cov- 
ering of the wire frame 
with thin, soft silk, the 
flutings or plaitings in 
which must be pre- 
viously arranged and 
secured in place. The thread or silk used 
in sewing must be very fine and the 
stitches small; while the trimmings must 
be entirely finished before they are put on. 
Neatness of execution and perfect symme- 
try of form are absolutely essential to the 
success of the work, as any unevenness of 
application or clumsiness of finish is un- 
compromisingly apparent when the lamp 
is lighted. 

It is always advisable to consider the 
effect of daylight upon the lamp shade, 
as a shade that is exquisite by artificial 
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light will sometimes appear offensively 
garish ir the clear, cold light of day ; and 
as the lamp not infrequently forms an 
important item of the furniture it cannot 
always be conveniently removed during 
the daytime. In recognition of this fact 
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lace and gauze trimmings have now been 
discarded for silken tassels or fringes of 
silk or ribbon, which light up better in 
the evening and are less tawdry-looking 


by daylight. A pretty fringe consists of 
loops or pointed ends of ribbon about 
half an inch wide, each one having a gold 
drop attached to it which acts as a weight 
and keeps it in place. Glass beads or 
pendants, cut and colored in the simili- 
tude of precious stones, are also used for 
this purpose, and old coins or medals may 
be employed with excellent effect, while 
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occasionally a piece of wide ribbon, em- 
brvidered in gold thread and studded 
with sequins, may be introduced to break 
the uniformity of the fringe. The frames 
to which these fringes are attached should 
be covered with India silk, crépe or silk 


crépon, the choice of colors depending, of 


course, upon the general tone of the room 
which the lamp is destined to adorn. 

A word as to the quality of materials 
may not be considered out of place. 
Cheap, common ribbons should always 
be avoided, as they will effectually spoil 
the most artistically designed shade and 
will bring nothing but disappointment to 
the maker. The same rule may safely 
be applied to all the materials employed, 
and the finest and best will certainly 
prove the cheapest in the end. 

While the most favored shape of frame 
is the pagoda, with corners curving up- 
wards after the Chinese model, other 
styles are frequently used, some of which 
are circular and others square. Occa- 
sionally one sees a shade which invites 
attention by the oddity of its shape, mod- 
elled after some bird or insect, but such 
are not really in good taste and soon 
become passé. 

The fortunate woman who can manip- 
ulate her brush skillfully may advantage- 
ously employ her talent in this branch of 
home decoration. The kind of shade 
best adapted for painting is circular and 
cone-shaped and may be composed either 
of silk or prepared paper. The design— 
preferably a floral one—should _ be 
sketched broadly, life-size, large poppies 
or chrysanthemums being the most suit- 
able. After the work of decoration is 
completed the shade is mounted on the 
frame and finished at top and bottom 
with a dainty ruche of soft silk, gauze or 
ribbon. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
SLEEVE. 


WHILE tracing through past centuries 
the gradual development of that impor- 
tant feature of civilized costume, the 
sleeve, it is somewhat interesting to note 
that the present fashion of utilizing em- 
broidery as a trimming for dresses is by 


no means a modern one. Indeed, elabo- 
rate needlework was ever a favorite form 
of ornamentation—usually concentrated 
in the sleeve—not only during the troub- 
lous times of “le Moyen-Age” and in 
the days when Greece and Rome ranked 
pre-eminent among the cultured nations 
of the earth, but earlier still, when the 
Ptolemies reigned on the banks of the 
Nile, and the continents of Europe and 
America were as yet covered with prime- 
val forests. 

The form of sleeve in vogue at the in- 
auguration of the Christian era and up 
to the twelfth century was extremely 
simple both in cut and decoration, hay- 
ing only one seam, which was sloped 
sharply in order to provide the requisite 
fullness at the shoulder while allowing 
the sleeve to fit closely at the wrist, 
where a deep border of embroidery was 
generally worn. Occasionally this bor- 
der was widened, until the entire space 
between elbow and wrist was covered 
with needlework, delicately wrought in the 
most intricate devices. In this work the 
materials used were of the richest and 
costliest description, gold, silver and 
precious stones being lavishly employed. 
Small pearls and rubies appear to have 
been especially favored, although large 
square cut stones, roughly polished, were 
frequently substituted. As the dress 
peculiar to each grade of society was 
then regulated by law, these luxuries 
were exempt from the modern curse of 
spurious reproduction, the wealthiest 
persons only being pr* ileged to wear 
either jewels or embro.aeries. 

Somewhere about the commencement 
of the fourteenth century the primitive 
straight sleeve seems to have given place 
to one of more complicated design. An 


engraving of the period shows one of 


these, which strikes one as being as re- 
markable for its artistic beauty as for its 
simplicity. The upper portion is plain 
and full, the fullness being gathered at 
the elbow into an embroidered velvet 
‘ap, fastened at the outer seam with a 
small rosette. From this to the wrist, 
where it ends in an embroidered cuff, the 
sleeve is left open, disclosing an under- 
sleeve of fine white linen—at that time a 
newly-invented luxury—across which it 
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is caught at intervals with tiny gold 
buttons. An Italian sleeve of the fif- 
teenth century is almost identical with 
that known in the present day as the 
Russian sleeve, and has a sleeve cap fin- 
ished with a border of embroidery, while 
a similar border decorates the wrist. 

The advent of large full sleeves ap- 


FIGURE 1. 


pears to have been concurrent with that 
of the farthingale, which was introduced 
in France in the reign of Francis I. 
This was at the birth of the Renaissance, 
when the Gothic period of costume, with 
its stately hennin, its straight, dignified 
skirts and its long, close-fitting sleeves, 
came at last to an end. 

As the years went on the sleeve be- 
came a more and more important feature 
of the costume, lending itself most read- 
ily to the display of magnificent adorn- 
ments. Embroideries were applied more 
extensively than ever, and monograms, 
mottoes, armorial bearings, and all kinds 
of curious devices were utilized for deco- 
rative purposes. It was the age of chiv- 
alry, and the medieval knight esteemed 
it no trifling honor to wear his lady’s 
sleeve as a love token when he appeared 
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in tilt or tourney. Usually it was a 
magnificent’ piece of handiwork, embel- 
lished by the donor’s own fair fingers; 
for the women of those by-gone times 
were wondrously accomplished in needle- 
craft, if we may judge by the marvellous 
specimens handed down to us through 
the ages. Plenty of need, too, was there 


FIGURE 2. 


for their skill, for not only their own 
persons, but those of their husbands and 
brothers were wont to be adorned with 
the fruit of their labors. 

After a while, Fashion—capricious 
then as now—decreed that sleeves of a 
different color from the gown should be 
worn. These were made with puffings 
and slashings galore, and completed with 
long, flowing, wing-shaped oversleeves, 
which were frequently made entively 
separate from the dress, to which they 
were attached by means of ribbons or 
gold or silver tags. 

The sleeves of the sixteenth century 
grew yet wider and larger. So extrava- 
gant were the dimensions they assumed 
that the woman who wore them faded 
into insignificance in comparison with 
them, and—in portraits, at least—be- 
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came a mere nonentity. Lace, jewels, 
ribbons and embroideries—all were com- 
bined in the construction of these awe- 
inspiring appendages, until the Great 
Century drew near to its close, and the 
austere influence of Secarron’s widow 
made itself felt in the dominions of Louis 
Quatorze. For a time Religion usurped 
the prerogatives of Fashion, and costume 
reverted to more than its former sim- 
plicity. 

With the death of Louis and Madame 


FIGURE 3. 


de Maintenon’s retreat from public life, 
Fashion regained her accustomed su- 
premacy, and the bouffant sleeve and the 
farthingale came once more into vogue. 
Through all the years that have since 
passed they have followed each other’s 
fortunes more or less closely, the ap- 
proach of the one nearly always signal- 
ling that of the other. What has been 
true of the past is true also of the pres- 
ent. ‘To-day we have the full sleeve ; to- 
morrow we shall have the crinoline; and 
so on, until the end of time. 
ARIADNE. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR THE HANDS, 


Ir has been sapiently remarked by an 
observant student of character, that a 
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FIGURE 4. 


FIGURE 5. 


gentlewoman may be at once recognized 


by her hands. The axiom contains a 
great deal of truth, for it is evident that 
no woman of refined and cultivated tastes 
would in any circumstances be guilty of 
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neglecting her person. For a pair of ill- 
kept and grimy hands there is absolutely 
no excuse, for, though one may not be 
able to pay frequent visits to a manicure, 
it is quite possible to follow up a course 
of methodical treatment which in the 
long run will prove quite as effectual. 


ae 
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Primarily, of course, it is essential 
that the hands be kept clean and soft ; 
but as too frequent washing in either hot 
or cold water is said to be injurious 
rather than beneficial, the necessity for it 
should be avoided. Women who may 
have to perform their own domestic du- 
ties or who are engaged in any work 
likely to soil and roughen the hands 
should do as much of it as possible in 
gloves. This may be found a little awk- 
ward at first, but the improvement in the 
texture and appearance of the skin will 
be ample recompense for the temporary 
inconvenience. 

Among the numberless applications 
recommended for whitening the hands, 
almond meal is perhaps the most gener- 
ally used. This is applied in the same 
way as soap, and should be rubbed over 
the hands until a soft lather is produced. 
Cold cream is one of the most suceessful 
unguents known, but it must be pur- 
chased only in small quantities, as it will 
be productive of more harm than good if 
it is stale or rancid. It should be well 
rubbed on at night just before retiring, 
the hands having first been thoroughly 
washed. Rosewater and glycerine, if 
used in the proportion of three parts of 
rosewater to one of glycerine, is also 
highly efficacious, but pure glycerine is 
extremely irritating to most skins. An 
excellent lotion for whitening the hands 
and arms is prescribed by an English 
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woman doctor and consists of 3 drachms 
of powdered borax, # of an ounce of 
glycerine and 12 ounces of elderflower 
water. 

In manicuring the hands, they should 
first be softened by submersion in tepid 
water, in which have been placed a few 
drops. of ammonia and a small piece of 
Castile soap. The cuticle around the 
nail should then be carefully loosened 
with the little spoon-shaped implement 
provided for the purpose—never with a 
knife, the use of which is always detri- 
mental. The nails should be filed into a 
round oval shape, avoiding the French 
point, which is no longer in vogue. 
Should the rough pieces of skin known 
as “hangnails” appear, they should be 
cut away with a sharp pair of scissors, 
and should never in any circumstances 
be torn out. They will soon cease to be 
troublesome if the hands are carefully 
and systematically treated. The white 
spots which so often disfigure the nails 
are said to be directly attributable to 
physical debility. They are by no means 
easily got rid of, but a little refined pitch 
mixed with myrrh, laid over them at 
night and rubbed off in the morning with 
a bit of cocoa butter, is said to be an 
efficient agent in removing them. 

A piece of pumice stone, for removing 
stains, and a good nail brush are indis- 
pensable adjuncts of the toilet and should 
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he used constantly. In drying the hands 
the cuticle at the base of the nail should 
be gently pushed back with the towel— 
which, by the way, should never be a 
harsh one. 

A good deal has been said about pol- 
ishing the nails, but the observing woman 
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will be quick to notice that highly pol- 
ished nails serve only to render red hands 
more conspicuous, the net result being 
anything but beautiful. They should 


really be subjected to this process only 


Doily. 


when the hands they adorn are very 
white and delicate. Redness of the 
hands, it may be remarked, en passant, is 
often distinctly traceable to the wearing 
of tight gloves or corsets, and even of 
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ignore the melancholy fact that the ma- 
jority of women can truthfully answer to 
neither description. Thus the problem 
of dress is a source of endless annoyance 
to a vast number of women, who, having 
passed the meridian of life and arrived 
at that stage when they must begin to 
grow old, find themselves and their neces- 
sities almost entirely ignored by those 
who profess to be creators of fashion. 
The modes of recent seasons have been 
especially trying to elderly women. So 
many eccentricities of costume have been 
introduced, each and all of them utterly 
at variance with all our preconceived 
notions of elegance, and each and all of 
them equally unbecoming to any but the 
youngest and prettiest specimens of fem- 
ininity. In the dress of a model matron 
there must be nothing ouwtré, nothing ec- 
centric; everything must be subdued,— 
as handsome as she may desire, but 
wholly in keeping with the dignified po- 
sition she occupies before the world. 
Such is the decree of Fashion, whose 
law is as unalterable as that of the Medes 
and Persians; but further than this she 
does not go. Among fashion magazines 
it appears to be part of the code of honor 


Curtain Border 


tight shoes, and with the discontinuance 
of these habits will gradually disappear. 


FASHIONS FOR MATRONS. 


A currous and lamentable feature of 
modern fashions is the tendency to as- 
sume that all women are youthful, slen- 
der of figure and fair of face, and to 


to regard all women as young and beauti- 
ful—judging at least from the character 
of the designs usually presented. Cos- 
tumes and chapeaua are apparently de- 
signed for the sole use and adornment of 
those who even in sackcloth and ashes 
would still be lovely, and older women, 
whose charms have ripened—perhaps all 
too: generously—are left entirely out. of 
the question. 
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Although it by no means follows as a 
matter of course that women lose their 
attractions altogether as they attain and 
pass maturity, it is apparent that those 
attractions take on a different form, ren- 
dering a youthful style of dress always 
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points to consider. The fabric may be 
rich, if she will, but never assertive. 
Silks, satins and brocades are in excellent 
taste for ceremonial costumes, but for 
street wear some unobtrusive fabric of 
wool or silk and wool should be substi- 


Scarf for Table. 


inappropriate and frequently absurd. 
To such as these a few hints for general 
guidance are practically invaluable, pre- 
cluding the possibility of mistakes and 
sparing them the pain and annoyance of 
finding themselves out of harmony with 
their attire. 

In selecting the materials for her gown 
the matron has numberless important 


tuted. Velvet may be used with pro- 
priety for an entire costume or simply 
for trimming and is always appropriate 
and effective. 

Not less important is the choice of col- 
ors. The present craze for heliotrope is 
especially fortunate for the matron, who 
will find it one of the most becoming of 
shades. In all its tones—from the deli- 
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cate mauve to the ecclesiastical evéque— 
it is equally lovely and equally becom- 
ing. The darker shades of red and green 
may also be chosen, but always with due 
regard for the special tints of the hair 
and complexion. Grey, about whose soft 
neutrality there lingers a subtle suggest- 
iveness, has ever been considered the color 
par excellence for elderly women, but it 
is becoming only to certain types, among 
which the slight, refined woman of gentle 
bearing may wear it with the most charm- 
ing effect. 

To model a costume for an elderly 
woman demands the quintescence of art 
and skill—a fact which should be real- 
ized by every dressmaker, who must num- 
ber among her most essential qualifica- 
tions the capacity to recognize what is 
befitting the age and figure of her client 
and to adapt existing modes to unex- 
pected emergencies. One general rule 
may always be observed: that an ex- 
treme style is ever unsuitable, while a 
modified one is not only in better taste, 
but is in accord with the dignity of its 
wearer. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
sensible woman will be particularly care- 
ful in the selection of her headgear ; and 
yet how few people seem fully to appre- 
ciate the value of a becoming bonnet! 
The matron must never permit herself to 
be persuaded into wearing a hat, for 
surely nothing could be more incongru- 
ous than a chapeau evincing the coquet- 
tish tendencies of the present fashion 
perched above a face upon which Time 
has already laid his finger, and which is 
crowned with hair in which gleam many 
silver threads. Flimsy-looking millinery, 
however fashionable, should kkewise be 
studiously avoided. 

The bonnet selected should not be too 
small, nor should it be placed too far 
back on the head. Its purpose being 
primarily to form a dainty and befitting 
frame to the face of the wearer, it should 
be designed with that end in view, and 
should never be conspicuous in itself. 
As regards its garniture, it is safe to as- 
sert that metallic trimmings of all kinds 
should never be chosen, as they are ex- 
tremely trying to all but the fairest and 
freshest of faces. Jet may be successfully 
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combined with other materials, but a soft 
fold of velvet or a ruche of fine lace jig 
always preferable to a jet coronal, which 
is much too harsh to form a suitable 
frame for an elderly face. Roses or vio- 
lets of silk or velvet are among the most 
appropriate of flowers, and a soft finish 
is afforded by velvet strings tied beneath 
the chin in a dainty bow. 


NOVELTIES. 


A BRIDAL gift of more than ordinary 
beauty is a Louis Seize clock of onyx 
and ormolu. The face is of porcelain, 
exquisitely painted in a Watteau design 
and surrounded by a circle of brilliants. 


THE very newest pearl necklaces are 
arranged in festoons, the sections being 
divided by gold agraffes of various shapes, 
encrusted with precious stones. This is 
a novel and pretty way of wearing rows 
of small pearls, and is more becoming 
than the straight rows of equal length 
usually worn. 


A NOVELTY in ink wells is a heavy 
globe of engraved crystal, almost large 
enough for a lamp. The circular hole 
has a massive rim of silver gilt, but no 
cover. This style of well is the newest 
fad in knick-knacks for masculine use, 
and as it is remarkably solid and not 
easily turned over, it is especially fitted 
for a place on a desk or study table. 


AFTER a long season of retirement the 
turquoise is again coming into favor and 
some of the newest ornaments show these 
exquisite stones set in combination with 
diamonds. Years ago, when the tur- 
quoise was the favorite gem for betrothal 
rings, it was invested with peculiar sig- 
nificance by the legend attaching to it, 
which avers that so long as the donor 
remains true the stone will retain its 
beautiful blue color, but that at the first 
approach of infidelity it will begin to 
turn green. Too much reliance must not 
be placed upon the saying, however, as 
contact with water will nearly always 
produce a precisely similar result. 











